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This car is running with an EMPTY “gas tank! 


VEN AFTER the gas gauge says “empty” a 
I 4 modern car can keep going for a good many 
miles. Here’s why. 

Automobile manufacturers know human na- 
ture. They figure that, sooner or later, we'll get 
careless, or misjudge how far we have to go. So 
the gas gauge is set to show “empty,” while there 
are still a couple of gallons left in the tank. 

This reserve supply is a swell idea that has 
kept many a family from getting stuck. 

It’s an even better idea for a family’s budget! 

A reserve supply of dollars is a lifesaver in case 
of financial emergency. It will keep your family 
going if sudden illness strikes, or unexpected ex- 
penses show up. 


And one of the easiest ways to build just such 
a cash reserve is buying U.S. Savings Bonds on 
the Payroll Savings Plan! 


Millions of Americans liave discovered that 
automatic Bond buying is the quickest, surest 
way of saving money. What's more, the mone) 
vou save in Bonds buckles right down and starts 
making more money—in just 10 vears you get 
back $100 for every $75 you put in today. 


So keep on buying Bonds on the Payro!! 
Plan. Buy all the extra Bonds vou can, at any 
bank or post office. And remember, you're help 
ing vour country as well as vourself—for every 
Bond you buy plays a part in keeping the U.S 
' 


strong and economically sound 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices 


of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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COMMENTARY 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE WARSAW GHETTO 


A Survivor's Account of a Heroic Chapter in Jewish History 


ZIVIAH LUBETKIN 


LIE Ghetto was burning. For day: 

and nights it famed, and the fire 

consumed house after house, entire 
streets. Columns of smoke rose, sparks flew, 
and the sky reflected a red, frightening glow. 
Nearby, on the other side of the wall, citi- 
zens of the capital strolled, played, and en- 
joyed themselves. They knew that “the Jews 
were burning.” The wind blew smoke and 
soot from the burning ruins in their direc- 
tion. Sparks scattered and now and then a 
house outside the Ghetto would catch fire. 
But these fires were immediately extin- 





So FAR as we know, Z1v1an Lupertxm’s is the 
only firsthand account extant of the aftermath 
as well as the actual events of the Jewish up- 
rising in the Warsaw Ghetto, which began 
April 19, 1943, and was finally crushed just 
four years ago, in the closing days of May. 
Thirty to fifty thousand Jews, it has been esti- 
mated, were in the Ghetto at the time the up- 
tising began; perhaps a few hundred escaped. 
Miss Lubetkin herself, a girl in her twenties, 
was one of the prominent leaders of that strug- 
gle, belonging at that time to the Hechalutz 
pioneer) organization in Poland. She now 
lives in Yagur, the kibbutz (commune) de- 
scribed by Meyer Levin in the February 1947 
CoMMENTARY, and is active with the Ahdut 
Avoda (Workers Unity Party). Her story, as 
printed here, is a condensation of the steno- 
graphic notes of a talk she gave in Palestine. 
The notes were translated from the Hebrew by 
Shlomo Katz. 
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guished. Only in the Ghetto no one hastened 
to put out the flames, to come to the rescue. 
Everything was burning and there was no 
one to halt the blaze. 

This was the Ghetto of the largest Jewish 
community that had ever existed in Europe. 
Within its walls the last remaining Jews, 
still numbering tens of thousands, were 
trapped. Some days before, in April 1943, 
the Germans had planned to kill this rem- 
nant, to send it in death cars to Oswiecim 
and Belsitz, as they had previously sent 
hundreds of thousands without opposition. 
But this time they met with an unexpected 
situation. Units of the “Fighting Jewish 
Organization” manned the street corners and 
the ruins, planting land mines and hurling 
grenades into the files of German troops. 
Taken by surprise, the Germans retreated. 
They attacked the next day and the next, 
but each time they met with resistance. 
After ten days of battle, the Germans did 
not dare to enter the Ghetto. 

Then the Germans set fire to the Ghetto, 
first from airplanes and then on the ground, 
at the four corners. They celebrated their 
victory from afar—certain that the fire would 
complete the extermination which they could 
not inflict in open warfare. 

It was not the triumph they had planned. 
With their last vital energy the Jews found 
shelter. behind every wall, among ruins that 
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could no longer burn. The inhabitants of 
entire bunkers—men, women, and children 
—crawled out from their underground hid- 
ing places and wandered about, loaded with 
their last bits of food, blankets, pots. Babies 
were carried in their mothers’ arms, older 
children trailed after their parents, in their 
eyes an abyss of suffering and a plea for 
help. ... 

On the night the great fire started, | ran 
from my hiding place. The blazing light 
stunned me. All around I heard the roar of 
the fire, the noise of falling walls. Outside 
the Ghetto it was spring, but here a holo- 
caust reigned. The smoke forced us above 
ground. We threaded our way through the 
ruins, circling the flames, traveling from attic 
to attic through the breaks in the walls, and, 
when they had burned to the ground, from 
one basement to another. The Germans were 
firing at anything that moved. 


_ flames had not yet penetrated the 
great yard in front of a block of build- 
ings at Milah No. 7. And here, on the first 
night of the fire, swarmed hundreds of the 
fighters who had taken refuge after a day’s 
wandering through the Ghetto. Tired, tense, 
dazed, we lay on the ground, and the ques- 
tion to which there was no answer hung in 
the air: What now? Thousands of fleeing 
Jews were massed around us, resting on their 
pitiful bundles, waiting for our answer. 

We were the fighters, the leaders of the 
rebellion, but all our old plans were now 
useless. We had dreamed of a battle face 
to face with the enemy, like our first intoxi- 
cating victory from which the Germans had 
fled. Patiently we had organized our am- 
bushes and waited for the enemy to return. 
But the Nazis had avoided open battle, send- 
ing fire instead to destroy us. We had never 
expected this. 

It was the first of May, which seemed to 
make our responsibility all the heavier. But 
there we sat, our useless weapons beside us, 
surrounded by the thousands straining to 
hear some word of hope from us, the last, 
desperate Jewish fighters. It was clear we 
could not hold out for long among the raging 


flames, without food or water or equipment. 

Some way of escape had to be found, but 
where, how? One young fellow told us that 
he knew a passage that led from the Ghetto 
to the Aryan part of the city through the 
sewers. For a moment, his confidence was 
infectious. But what would be the use of 
this? With no one there to shelter us, death 
was certain. . . . It was simply exchanging 
one fire for another. After much discussion 
we decided, however, to experiment. Five 
young people of Aryan appearance wer 
chosen to go with the guide to reconnoiter 
the escape route. If any of them returned, 
we should make a decision. They left . . . 
and the tortured waiting began. 

Children wept, the weak moaned, and the 
flames could be seen drawing closer. A sound 
of low singing came from a group of fight- 
ers. Some lucky person came in with a piece 
of bread and hundreds besieged him to get 
the taste of a crumb. Hours passed. At one 
in the morning, two of the scouts returned, 
the guide and Tovyah Buzhikovski, who 
was wounded and bloody. They told us that 
the sewer had been safely traversed. When 
they reached the exit they had raised the 
manhole cover and the two girls and two 
young men had tiptoed across the silent 
street. A few minutes later, while Tovyah 
was still standing in the opening, the Ger- 
mans opened fire. Two bullets struck Tov- 
yah. The fate of the others who had made 
their getaway was unknown. 

The mass exodus had to be abandoned. 
For the present, our only hope lay within 
the burning Ghetto. . A roll-call of 
fighters was held. Instructions were issued 
to fortify ourselves in bunkers protected 
from the fire and in ruins not yet consumed 
by the flames. We told the waiting Jews 
who were huddled around us to find tem- 
porary shelter, but they stayed by our side. 
They felt more secure near the fighters, and 
as groups of us departed, we were followed 
by these clusters of unarmed Jews. Finally, 
all had dispersed in search of hiding places 
for the night. Many who could find no other 
shelter went down into the sewers to wait 
through the next day. For the time being, 
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deep underground in bunkers and sewers, 
the pulse of Jewish life still beat on. 


eLow the smoldering ruins, far from the 
B spring day, at a depth of five meters, 
hundreds of us lay in absolute darkness on 
the floor of a bunker. Not a ray of daylight 
could penetrate—only the clock told us that 
outside the sun was setting. Here, on Milah 
No. 18, was the headquarters of the Fight- 
ing Jewish Organization. When night fell 
and in the city beyond the Ghetto walls 
there was silence, the streets of the Ghetto 
would awake. Those who had been lying in 
the bunkers got up and crawled out from 
the depths. The yearning for daylight could 
not be satished, but one could move about 
in the open air. 

The fighters, too, arose to action. There 
was much to be done. The ration of thin 
soup had to be doled out, orders to scouting, 
patrol, and combat units issued. Sometimes 
we would discover a telephone that still 
worked; then we would try to contact our 
comrades on the Aryan side. Deserted bunk- 
ers were ransacked for food. 

Only a few days before we were still 
sending out combat units to ambush the 
Germans who entered the Ghetto during 
the day. Our young men would take up 
positions in the ruins, look through the 
cracks of some destroyed house, and wait. 
For hours they would lie there; silence all 
around, and the May sun caressing after 
the chill of winter. Many were eager to go 
to these battle positions, if only to avoid 
lying in the bunkers all day. 

Each night, freed from the dark and suf- 
focating shelters, Jews would roam the 
streets, searching for their families and 
friends. And each night we saw how much 
smaller our numbers grew. We were gradu- 
ally vanishing, and the terror of inactivity 
gnawed at our spirit with a strange insistence. 

The Jewish combat units were not the 
only occupants of the bunker at Milah No. 
18. Our real landlords were called the 
“Chumps.” They had been part of the War- 
saw underworld—thieves and even murderers 
~—and had originally built the bunker for 


themselves, a spacious and astonishingly 
well-equipped underground dugout. Electric 
light had been installed and a well had been 
dug. To top it off, there were luxuries here; 
a reading room and a game room. 

The leader of the gang was Shmuel Asher, 
a broad and fleshy Jew who ruled his hench- 
men with an iron hand. But he did not 
hesitate to share his supplies with us and 
was especially tender with the children. By 
accident we had stumbled into his bunker, 
and now the place was densely crowded 
with three hundred persons. He had treated 
our fighters with cordial respect and put 
everything he had at our disposal. “Our 
strength is still with us,” he told us, “and 
the hands of my men are trained to open 
locks. At night we can walk quietly without 
being observed. We can climb fences and 
walls and all the paths and holes of the 
Ghetto are well known to us... .” 

The Chumps proved very useful. They 
guided us at night to spy out the German 
positions. And when the Ghetto was nearly 
all burned, and it was hard to distinguish 
the location of the streets, one of the thieves 
would lead us confidently, climbing like a 
cat through the wreckage. Every day at sun- 
down, Shmuel Asher would put on his shin- 
ing boots, hang two pistols in his belt, and 
crawl out to forage for food. The hole he 
squeezed through just fitted his m/’ghty 
torso. Later on, it became much too wide 
for his wasted body. 

One hundred and twenty Jewish fighters, 
including the command, lived in this bunker. 


HE Ghetto swiftly crumbled away. Star- 
| pore and the discovery of bunker after 
bunker by the patrolling Germans took their 
toll. At night, German soldiers would hide 
in a corner of the ruins and listen for voices 
and signs of activity. In that way they 
smelled out our bunkers. Then they would 
come and force their way in. But more often 
they captured some starved Jew whose 
strength and courage were gone and would 
promise him immunity if he led them to 
the hiding places. Corpses of our comrades 
lay strewn everywhere. I dreaded walking 
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at night for fear of stepping on them. 
Flocks of crows descended on the decaying 
bodies in the streets. 

Sometimes, while walking through the 
ruins, silence all about, suddenly one heard 
a low, despairing moan. We would search 
the rubble. To call aloud was dangerous and 
when we approached the wounded person, 
he would fall silent, afraid we might be 
Germans. Once I found a woman and her 
child. They had been without food and 
water for days . . . more dead than alive. 
More than once, the wounded begged us: 
Kill me! Although we knew there was rea- 
son in their pleas, we lacked the heart to 
shoot. Many others had gone insane from 
the horrors and agonies of our life and now 
wandered aimlessly about the Ghetto. 

During one of these days I visited Geff- 
ners bunker and was confronted with a 
deep silence. It was a great shock. No one 
was in it, all had been captured by the 
Germans. Geffner was one of the most com- 
passionate men I had ever known. One of 
the wealthiest and most respected members 
of the Jewish community, he alone of the 
rich class had understood the Jewish youth 
when they called for resistance. After the 
Germans established the Ghetto, he had 
been put in charge of the supplies provided 
by the Germans. Smuggling of food began 
from the Aryan side, food prices were enor- 
mous, and much money could be made by 
speculators. Geffner refused to speculate. 
Instead, he founded children’s and orphans’ 
homes and public kitchens. Even our move- 
ment, the Hechalutz Organization, esteemed 
him. When the rebellion broke out, he and 
his employees went underground, and this 
old man lived side by side with all the others 
and was always ready to help us. 

At first this bunker had housed the fight- 
ing units of Shlamek Schuster and Henich 
Guttman. One day the bunker was suddenly 
attacked by the Germans. They shouted an 
order to surrender. Guttman acted quickly. 
He assumed the Nazis would not fire at a 
girl, so he sent Dvorah Barn out first. For 
a split second, the Germans were immobi- 


lized, amazed at her beauty and daring. She 


used this moment to throw a hand grenade 
and they scattered in fright. Our fighters 
then came out and attacked. Guttman was 
wounded and Eiger died, but many Ger 
mans paid with their lives. As he lay dying, 
Eiger shouted to his comrades: “It’s a shame 
to waste pistols. Take my pistol!” 

Unfortunately, after this attack, we others 
took too long to find a new place of refuge 
for our comrades and, in the meantime, the 
Germans returned to the bunker, threw in 
grenades, and ten of the fighters, among 
them Dvorah Barn, were killed. Guttman 
was carried to Zechariah’s bunker; when 
that was attacked too, he died with the 
others. He was one of the best men in our 
movement and a leader from the start of 
the rebellion. His men all loved and obeyed 
him with a steadfast devotion. 


I" was now three weeks since the begin 
ning of the rebellion. We were hungry 
and no supplies could reach us. Time passed 
in endless talk—talk about hunger, the re 
telling of heroic deeds, the exultant tale of 
battle with the Germans, and always talk of 
the Palestine none of us had been able to 
attain. We tried to keep our voices low, but 
inevitably a debate would burst out—about 
Hebrew versus Yiddish or Zionism versus 
Communism. Forgetting ourselves, we 
shouted until our “leader” would rush in 
and silence us, smiling, with the promise 
that we should have an early opportunity 
to end the debate—in the next world. 

Behind such wry jokes lay the reality. We 
were trapped and the only prospect was a 
slow death from hunger. What could we 
do? Contact with the city was completely 
cut off. Some days before we had sent groups 
of comrades through the sewers and a secret 
tunnel, but no word had come from them. 
Any mission to the Aryan side was terribly 
risky. With great luck a messenger might 
succeed in getting through, but if he did, 
who would give sanctuary to a hunted Jew? 
All doors were locked in his face. And our 
friends among the Gentiles had not yet 
found hiding places for us. 

The hopeless debate flowed on. Berl Broide 
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suggested that we stage a daylight surprise 
attack on the German patrols, overcome 
them, and flee to the forests. Someone ar- 
gued against him: “Fine, let's say we over- 
come the Nazi patrol. But how will we get 
to the forests through the Warsaw streets?” 
Finally, Aryeh Wilner summed up the argu- 
ment—it was clear we had no choice but to 
continue sending groups of comrades through 
the sewers to the city. It was better than 
remaining here to die of hunger and suffoca- 
tion. If only a few of us got through, it 
would still be worth while. 

Tovyah Buzhikovski again spoke of the 
direct route to the sewers which he had been 
told about in the Franciskanska No. 20 
bunker. By this approach it was possible to 
get to the sewers entirely through under- 
ground passages. Many objected. Suppose 
we did reach the sewers? We all knew how 
large and complicated they were, how easy 
it was to enter them but how difficult to find 
an exit. How many had sought escape 
through them, had wandered fruitlessly for 
days and perished at last from hunger, thirst, 
and terror? 

Tovyah answered our doubts. There was 
a guide in the other bunker who could lead 
us safely through the labyrinth. Even so, 
others argued, there was still the old ques- 
tion of shelter on the Aryan side. A despair- 
ing silence fell. We knew all these argu- 
ments by heart. In desperation we brushed 
aside all fears and made a plan. A group of 
ten would be sent into the sewers. They 
would leave at night and hide in the ruins 
of abandoned houses on the Aryan side. 
Once there, comrades with a Gentile ap- 
pearance would try to find the ones who had 
gone before and together work out an escape. 
I was directed to accompany the group, to 
negotiate with the guide and to send our 
scouts on their way. 


we preparations were made. We dressed, 
took our weapons, and parted from our 
friends. Would we ever see each other again? 
Outwardly we were calm; we smiled and 
even joked. Handshakes were exchanged. 
We grasped our pistols and left. 





One by one, we crawled on our bellies 
out of the bunker. The passage was narrow 
and covered with stones. We had been so 
engrossed in the debate that we had for- 
gotten it was night. For some reason, we 
expected daylight. After weeks of darkness 
there was a great yearning for light. Above 
ground, we drank in the fresh air with open 
mouths. In a whisper the guard posted out- 
side told us: “There is firing from the left; 
on the right it is quiet and you can go that 
way.” We moved ahead quietly, our feet 
bound in rags to deaden our footsteps. 

Wreckage, skeletons of burned buildings, 
ruins. Occasionally a smoldering house 
flared up in flames. It was strange; each 
time we came above ground it was more 
difficult to recognize the Ghetto, things 
changed so rapidly. . . . Silence. . . . From 
time to time the quiet was broken by a 
window swinging on its hinges in the charred 
remains of a wall, or by the iron bars of a 
ruined shop screeching and beating. . . . 

Tensely and cautiously, our fingers on 
the triggers of our pistols, we proceeded 
along hidden paths. Here and there on our 
way we met survivors, who were encouraged 
to see armed Jews still active. They regarded 
us with envy, having no idea that we were 
as helpless as they. “What is to be done?” 
they asked. “There is no more food. Every- 
thing is burned.” Oppressed by a feeling of 
futility, we nevertheless said some hearten- 
ing words. We left them behind and crawled 
on our bellies across the dark street. Again 
we were enveloped by the ruins. 

On our way we stopped in at various 
bunkers to relay instructions from the com- 
mand post. At Zechariah Erdstein’s bunker 
we were reminded of the early days of the 
fighting. The chief of this bunker was a 
Communist whom we had met during the 
first part of the battle. We had been tired 
and shaken and this young man had taken 
us into his bunker, revived our spirits, and 
given us food and drink. We had been 
moved by this display of solidarity after so 
many disappointments with the masses of 
Jews. 

We also visited the bunker of the Pinkert 
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family. They had been the heads of “Chevra 
Kadisha,” the burial society. The Nazis had 
spared the gravediggers of the Ghetto be- 
cause they needed them to bury the dead. 
The Jewish cemetery lay outside the Ghetto, 
so, with the gravediggers’ assistance, we had 
been able to maintain contact with the Ar- 
yan side. But it was three days now since 
they had gone outside our walls. They were 
supposed to bring us back twenty rifles and 
news of help from the capital. The bunker 
was still empty. The Pinkerts had not come 
back. 


tT FRANCISKANSKA No. 20, where we were 
A to find our guide, there was an emo- 
tional reunion with our friends. It was some 
time since we had heard from them. There 
was much to tell them, for they had no 
radio and could get no news. This bunker 
had once been surrounded by the Germans 
and nearly wiped out, but the survivors, 160 
out of the 300, had escaped into the sewers. 
Unable to find a new shelter, they had re- 
turned and continued to live on in the old 
bunker, hoping the enemy would think they 
had killed everyone and not bother to attack 
again. 

We found the guide and arranged for him 
to accompany the group that was to go out 
that night. After leading them to the exit 
from the sewers, he was to return so as to 
teach the way to one of our young men, 
then the next night he would escape to the 
Aryan side with the second group. To pre- 
pare for the trip each person was given a 
bag with a piece of sugar and a few dried 
crusts. 

Their instructions were to emerge from 
the manhole on Belinska Street and take 
cover in a group of houses which we knew 
had been blasted by the 1939 bombard- 
ments. Once there, Pavel and Helen Ship- 
per, whose appearance was Aryan, were 
to wait until dawn and then try to contact 
our comrades outside the Ghetto. Carefully 
we taught them the addresses and telephone 
numbers. The others were to wait in the 
bombed buildings until they returned. In 


a day or two another group would leave. 


These would be at the exit at nine in the 
evening and there wait for the signal—three 
consecutive raps—which would tell them 
that the first group had got to safety and 
that they could come out. The exit was in 
the middle of the street, in full view—a dan- 
gerous spot. 

Murmurs of farewell, handshakes. Then, 
one after another, the comrades jumped 
from the floor of the bunker into the tunnel, 
which was about one meter deep. We could 
hear the water splash with every jump. 
Each had a candle to light his way. They 
disappeared and their splashing footsteps 
were soon no longer audible. 

Two and a half hours later, two of them 
returned; one was the guide. They told us 
how they had reached the street. It was 
silent. But as soon as they had closed the 
manhole and started to return, they heard 
shots fired on the street above. Had the 
shots been fired at our comrades? They 
couldn’t be sure. 

Unable to throw off our weariness, we 
spent the whole day in the bunker. 
during the day the guard passed in a panicky 


Once 


message. The Germans were coming! There 
was great disorder and it became necessary 
for us to stop the hysteria among the people 
in the bunker by threatening to shoot. 
Nerves were taut and the fear of the Ger- 
mans had become greater than the fear of 
death. But the Germans did not come. 

That night, Chaim P., Marek Edelstein, 
and I started back to our bunker. Marek, a 
daredevil, took a candle to light our way. 
This was forbidden, but it was hard to do 
without it. We walked calmly through the 
debris. 

Suddenly the candle was put out by the 
wind. We were in a dark ruin and had no 
idea how to find our way. We began to 
climb over the wreckage. I slipped and fell 
into an opening in the rubble. I knew | 
must not cry out. They found me in the 
dark and with difficulty pulled me from the 
hole. Limping, and with bruised hands, | 
went on. As we neared our bunker, we 
joked and even made some silly plans to 
scare our comrades. 
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HEN we reached our bunker, I hardly 
i canned the place. I thought we'd 
made a mistake. There was no guard and 
the entrance was closed up. We dashed to 
all six entrances but they were unrecogniz- 
able and there were no guards. We screamed 
the password but there was no answer. Then 
in a nearby yard, among the shadows, we 
found some of our comrades, smeared with 
mud, weak and trembling. We were sur- 
rounded by wrecked people. The Germans 
had descended upon them and only a few 
had escaped. 

At noon the previous day the guards had 
warned them—Germans were in the neigh- 
borhood. In such emergencies we usually 
had two plans of defense. The first was for 
a group of fighters to respond to the call of 
the enemy, stun them with a sudden burst 
of fire, and then try to scatter among the 
ruins. Our second scheme was not to re- 
spond at all: the Germans never tried to 
enter a bunker during the day, and at night 
there would be a better chance to escape. 
Our comrades had decided on the second 
plan. 

When the Germans called out, the 
Chumps and the civilians surrendered, but 
none of our fighters. The call was repeated. 
The Germans announced that everyone who 
came out would be taken to work; all the 
others would be shot at once. Our comrades 
entrenched themselves near the entrance and 
waited with their weapons ready for the 
Germans. Finally the Germans began to 
send gas into the bunker. They let in a small 
quantity of gas, then stopped, trying to 
break their spirit with a prolonged suffoca- 
tion. A terrible death faced the 120 fighters. 

Aryeh Wilner was the first to cry out: 
“Come, let us destroy ourselves. Let’s not 
fall into their hands alive!” The suicides be- 
gan. Pistols jammed and the owners begged 
their friends to kill them. But no one dared 
take the life of a comrade. Lutek Rotblatt 
fired four shots at his mother but, wounded 
and bleeding, she still moved. Then some- 
one discovered a hidden exit, but only a few 
succeeded in getting out this way. The 
others slowly suffocated in the gas. Thus 


the best of the Jewish fighters met death, 
one hundred in all; among them was Mor- 
dechai Anilewitz, our handsome commander 
whom we all had loved. 

Twenty-one had escaped; of these eight- 
een were fighters. Some of them were 
wounded as a result of their suicide attempts. 
Others were suffering from the gas. We 
felt now that death was certain for all of 
us. But though we longed for the end, we 
still tried to remove the heaped-up stones 
blocking the entrance to our bunker. Per- 
haps we could reach the bodies, rescue the 
weapons. It was impossible; everything had 
been blasted with dynamite. 

Here was buried our last hope; we moved 
away, a file of spiritless bodies, to find a 
place for the handful of wounded and weak- 
ened comrades. 

On our way, we stopped at Zechariah’s 
unit to tell what had happened and to an- 
nounce that our command post would now 
be at Franciskanska No. 20. Zechariah flared 
out: “Then what are we waiting for? Let us 
all go out against them, in the middle of the 
streets, in the light of day. Let’s fire at them 
and fall ourselves and let the end come!” 

This was my last meeting with Zechariash 
—as everyone called him. There was not a 
Jew in the Ghetto who did not know, love, 
admire him. He was the one who had 
brought us, at the time of the January up- 
rising, the first German rifle. At that time 
a German had caught him; he pretended to 
surrender and raised his hands. Then he 
pulled out his pistol, shot his captor, took 
the rifle, and brought it to us. How happy 
we had been with that first rifle! 


HEN we reached our new headquarters 
Wi slumped to the floor and lay as if 
paralyzed. We didn’t bandage the wounded, 
nor did we touch the soup. We had prom- 
ised to wait at the exit from the sewers for 
the signal of three raps, but no one was sent. 

Responsibility for the survivors stirred us 
into action. Another group must be sent 
through the sewers. No one wanted to go. 
In our despair we wanted to stay right there 
and end our lives together. All signs indi- 
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cated that the Germans would soon find us. 
At last ten comrades were ordered to go, and 
with them went the two who had returned 
the night before. 

We wept at their leaving. And each of 
us thought: what testament shall I send to 
dear ones, to the world, to coming genera- 
tions, to comrades in the longed-for land? 
One after another we murmured: “Tell 
about our fight; tell of our loneliness; tell 
about our last stand. Tell! Tell!” 

I lay on my pallet, exhausted and unable 
to sleep after the terrible day. Only chance 
had saved me. I couldn’t understand it, 
couldn’t accept it. 

Then I saw the two guides. I was dazed. 
What were they doing here? Some new 
calamity must have befallen the others. 
Breathing excitedly, they told us that in the 
sewers they had found Simcha Rithauser, 
whom we knew as Kazhik, and that he was 
waiting for us. 

It was a week since we had sent Kazhik, 
together with Sigmund Friedlich, through a 
tunnel to the Aryan side to meet our com- 
rades there. It opened on Moranovska near 
the Ghetto wall. Every day we went to the 
opening of the tunnel in the hope of getting 
some message from them. The Germans on 
the other side of the wall often saw us and 
fired at us. Luckily, we suffered no casual- 
ties. Each evening we expected to get some 
word, but when none came we were sure 
they were dead. We learned only later that 
this particular area was surrounded by Ger- 
man patrols and even Poles were not per- 
mitted to enter it. Our comrades got out at 
dawn while the neighborhood was quiet. A 
German patrol was near but they reached 
the gate of a yard across the way and per- 
suaded the Polish gatekeeper to help them. 
They told him they were Poles who had 
been stranded in the Ghetto when the re- 
bellion had broken out and had been unable 
to leave. They begged his help in getting 
away from the patrol. The gatekeeper hid 
them in his house. Later he guided them 
out through secret passageways, and they 
found a refuge; but they could get no word 
to us. 


Practically no help came from the Polish 
underground. Kazhik and Friedlich searched 
for someone familiar with the intricate sew 
age system, but inquiries after former work 
ers in the sewage system aroused suspicion 
that they were Jews or that they had been 
hired to help the Jews. With great difficulty 
they contacted a Pole who consented, for a 
large sum, to go with Kazhik through the 
sewers to the Ghetto and back. More than 
once the Pole tried to turn back. Kazhik 
kept him going, sometimes with whiskey, 
sometimes by threatening him with his pi 
tol. When they came close to the Ghetto, 
the Pole remained underground and Kazhik 
ventured out at night to look for us. But 
everything had changed so much, our hid 
ing places were not where they used to be. 
Kazhik ran about in frenzy, even shouting 
loudly amid the ruins, but no one answered 
At last, by accident, he met the group w« 
had sent out along the sewer. 

Now, said our guides, the others were 
waiting in the sewer; they had returned t 
lead us to them, and we must all come im 
mediately. We felt no joy. Just the day be 
fore, death had seized a hundred who might 
have come with us now and been saved. W<¢ 
sat stunned, unable to rise. But the two 
comrades urged us. The Pole would not 
wait and, if we wasted time, we should al! 
be lost. 

It was hard to leave the Ghetto, the dead. 
The thought of forsaking Zechariash’s and 
Josef Farber's units tormented us. We had 
arranged to meet them the following day. 
Now at dawn there was no opportunity to 
contact them . . . if we emerged in the light 
we would only give them away to the enemy. 
Logic told us that nothing could be done 
now, that we had to go. Still, some comrades 
refused: “We will not stir from here. So 
long as even one of us stays in the Ghetto, 
all of us will stay.” 


Be we knew we must go. With heavy 
hearts we descended into the sewer. The 
guides were in front, Marek and I in the 
rear. The sewer was an abyss of darkness. | 
felt the water splash around me as I jumped 
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and then resume its flow. I was overcome 
by a dreadful nausea there in the cold, filthy 
water. I felt that nothing—not even free- 
dom—was worth this. 

Very few could come with us. The aged 
and the children would only die on such a 
trip. They did not even ask to go along. 
Sixty people crawled through the narrow 
sewer, bent almost in half, the filthy water 
reaching up to their knees. Each held a 
candle. We half-walked, half-crawled like 
this for twenty hours, one behind the other, 
without stopping, without food or drink, in 
that terrible cavern. Hunger and _ thirst 
weakened us. Part of our group were the 
eighteen who had survived the catastrophe 
at Milah No. 18 and who had not yet recov- 
ered from the effects of the gas. Some of 
them were unable to walk and we dragged 
them through the water by their hands and 
feet. 

One crawls through the sewer, and al- 
ways there is the agonizing thought: how 
shall we explain, when we meet our com- 
rades again, why we did not remain, why 
we are alive at all? All of us were poisoned 
by the thought of those we had left behind, 
and this robbed us of all possible joy in our 
good fortune. More than once, one of us 
would fall, and beg to be left lying there. 
But no one in all that journey was aban- 


doned. 


‘aRLY the following morning we reached 
E a spot under Frosta Street on the Aryan 
side. There we stopped to rest. Kazhik and 
his Polish companion lifted the sewer lid 
and vanished. We sat in the water and 
waited. That day we had no word from 
them. Impatient, Marek and I, who were at 
the end of the column, decided to go up 
front and discuss what should be done. 
Pressing flat against the walls, we squeezed 
behind the file of seated comrades until we 
reached those near the exit. They too knew 
nothing. 

The idea of returning to the Ghetto and 
leading out the others seized us. Many vol- 
unteered for the mission. But only two were 
assigned. One was Shlamek Schuster, a 





youth of about seventeen. Everybody knew 
there was no one better suited for the dar- 
ing job. We all remembered how he had 
saved his unit from a burning house sur- 
rounded by Nazis in the Brushmakers 
Quarter. He had broken through a wall of 
Germans by flinging hand grenades, and 
when they recovered he had already cut a 
path for himself and his comrades. He was 
now to be joined by Yorek Blons, an older 
comrade whom we valued for his intelli- 
gence and courage. They left before even- 
ing. 

It was not until midnight that the com- 
rades from the Aryan side contacted us. The 
lid over the sewer was lifted and some soup 
and loaves of bread were handed down. We 
could scarcely touch the food; only thirst 
troubled us. Yehuda Vengrover, still weak 
from gas, could not bear his thirst. He had 
bent down in the sewer and drunk from it. 
Who knows whether this was not the cause 
of his death? When we reached the forest 
the following day, he fell to the ground and 
died within a few minutes. 

The comrades on the outside—among 
them a Pole whom the P.P.R. [Polish Labor 
party] had appointed to assist the Jewish 
Fighting Organization—told us that they 
could come for us in the morning. We told 
them that two of our comrades had gone 
back to fetch the others; there was no telling 
when they would return, and we would not 
stir till they came. We were worried lest it 
should be impossible to take others out of 
here after we left, because the Germans 
would surely discover the exit and watch it 
carefully. 

Above us the life of the street went on as 
usual. We listened to street noises, heard 
the gay sounds of Polish children playing in 
the street. One of the children in the game 
was called Monik, a derogatory equivalent 
of Moishe. We felt the world nearby. Un- 
derneath it, we lay in the filthy water. 

In the morning our messengers, Shlamek 
and Yorek, returned, their faces distorted 
with suffering. All the sewer passages to the 
Ghetto had been blocked. Shlamek acted 


like a man insane with grief. 
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N OUR sorrow we prayed that everything 
| would come to an end. Physical and 
spiritual strength were ebbing. Then at ten 
o'clock we heard a noise and soon the tun- 
nel was flooded with such bright light as we 
had not seen for many days. All of us were 
sure the Germans had discovered our hiding 
place and we rushed further into the depths 
of the sewer. But it was our comrades, who 
had come to take us out. They called to us 
excitedly and began to help us climb the 
ladder. Near the exit stood a truck. In a 
few minutes, after forty persons got on the 
truck, it moved away and another one 
pulled up. 

Now when we saw each other by day- 
light—dirty, wrapped in rags, smeared with 
the filth of the sewers, faces thin and drawn, 
knees shaking with weariness—we were 
overcome with horror. Only our feverish 
eyes showed that we were still living human 
beings. All of us stretched out on the floor 
of the truck in order to be invisible from 
the street, each with his weapon beside him. 
In this manner the truckload of armed Jew- 
ish fighters proceeded through the very 
heart of Nazi-occupied Warsaw on May 12, 
1943. The Pole Kasczek, who was our ally, 
sat near the driver and directed him, while 
in the truck Kazhik stood upright, visible to 
all. We who lay below were calmed by the 
expression on his face. We did not know 
where we were going nor through what 
streets we were passing. We did not speak. 
All about us was the noise of the life of 
Warsaw, sounds of passing automobiles and 
crowds of people. 

We traveled for only one hour, but the 
minutes dragged. Several times a whispered 
command was given—“Weapons ready! We 
see Germans!” Yet things did not come to a 
clash. The most difficult minutes came 
while trying to cross the bridge which leaves 
the city. There were German sentries near 
each bridge who examined and searched 
every auto. Our truck wandered from one 
street to another, and when the driver 
noticed that careful examination was being 
made at a bridge, he would turn back to look 
for another exit. At the fourth bridge, we 


succeeded in crossing safely in the confusion 
of heavy traffic. Thus we reached the Mlo- 


chini forest, seven kilometers from Warsaw. 


ur escape had been organized by our 
0 comrades on the Aryan side. Had the 
Polish underground attempted an action of 
this kind in the capital during the daytime, 
it would have had to activate large combat 
units. In our case the action was carried 
out by only three Jews and one Pole. Two 
of them stood at either end of the street, and 
with the aid of weapons prevented anyone 
from entering it. A Polish policeman acci 
dentally appeared on the scene and one of 
our comrades shouted to him: “Get out of 
here or I'll shoot!” He fled for his life. 

In the morning one of our comrades had 
phoned a transport company to send two 
trucks to Frosta Street to transport some 
wooden shoes. When the trucks arrived 
everything was ready for the rescue. Our 
comrades, armed, came up to the drivers and 
said: “There are no wooden shoes here. We 
have a group of Jewish fighters. You must 
take them to the forests outside Warsaw. 
Otherwise we shall kill you.” They obeyed, 
and the first of the trucks took us outside 
the city. 

Throughout the trip we were worried 
about the others who had remained in the 
sewer. They had been some distance away 
from the exit and by the time they reached 
it the comrades outside could no longer 
hold back the traffic in the street. The 
driver of the second truck became frightened 
and left his cab. There was only time to 
tell them: “Follow the sewer to the exit in 
the nearest street. We will come to get you 
later.” But they had apparently tired of 
waiting and came up out of the sewer. Im- 
mediately the entire neighborhood was sur- 
rounded by large numbers of Germans, who 
had in the meantime learned of our escape. 
They threw grenades into the sewer. When 
the twenty had come into the street there 
was a terrible and prolonged hand-to-hand 
battle between our handful of hungry and 
weakened people and the German troops. 
Amazed admiration was expressed by the 
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Poles for this handful of Jewish boys and 
girls who dared break out into the city to 
fight the Germans. Legends were woven 
about this encounter, in which all the young 
lews met their death. 


£ pip not know where we were being 
W aken, but when we approached the 
forest we suddenly found ourselves among 
friends. A group of fighters who had left 
the small Ghetto, Tebens-Schultz, ran out 
to greet us. They too had escaped like us, 
coming here about ten days before. They 
had already mourned us, believing that we 
were lost, and that they were the last sur- 
vivors. In the Ghetto, we had been cut off 
from each other; several empty streets had 
separated us. The walls between these 
streets had been carefully guarded by Ger- 
man sentries. At the beginning of the re- 
bellion we had tried to establish contact with 
them but had failed. 

We were so dehumanized in our rags and 
filth, our dirty faces still unwashed, that we 
were hardly recognizable. They at once 
brought us warm milk, the first we had had 
in many days. Everything was strange. 
About us was the green forest and a beauti- 
ful spring day. It had been a long time 
since we had known a forest, spring, and the 
sun. All that had been buried and restrained 


in our frozen hearts for years now stirred. I 
burst into tears. 

Soon there was a new sorrow. Even as we 
were excitedly talking with one another, 
Yehuda Vengrover lay down on the ground. 
Still weak from the gas, Yehuda was now 
dying, and in a few minutes his eyes closed 
forever. 

For hours we sat silent, till one comrade 
arose and began to dig a grave. That night 
we all sat about a campfire that was burning 
in a hole in the ground and in our hearts 
we felt that we were the last survivors of a 
people that had been exterminated. We did 
not know what was happening throughout 
Poland, but we felt that the end had come 
for all our people and that we were the last 
to remain, the smoking and dying embers. 
. . . Our future was veiled in darkness and 
we who had been rescued felt superfluous 
and alone, abandoned by God and man. 
What more could be done that we had not 
done? 

We lay down on the ground, but we could 
not fall asleep. We thought of the mystery 
of the world and man, we remembered the 
murder of our people, the beloved dead 
comrades who were part of the ashes of our 
burned souls. The heart wondered and 
asked, wondered and asked—but there was 
no answer. 











JEWISH CULTURE IN AMERICA 


Some Speculations by an Editor 


ELLIOT E. COHEN 


ERHAPS the best way to approach 
our subject is to set down the points 
upon which the articulate in the Jew- 

ish community seem to agree. 

Judging by their constant reiteration from 
conference platforms, in professional jour- 
nals, and in the Jewish press, these are the 
“axioms” of our present-day community life: 

One: We are the largest Jewish commu- 
nity in the world, and with the greatest re- 
sources. 

Two: We have reached a stage of matur- 
ity where a low level of culture no longer 
becomes us. 

Three: We can no longer look for the 
replenishment of our knowledge and think- 
ing, and a sense of our heritage, to Euro- 
pean-Jewish centers. We will do for our- 
selves or we will do without. 

Four: By and large, what we have to 





THESE notes represent an effort to sketch ten- 
tatively and in outline an approach to the 
much-discussed problem of furthering Jewish 
culture in America. The present article grew 
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that followed—given before the 1947 Assembly 
of the national Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds, and from later talks 
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tion of thinking on the subject. 
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offer in religion and culture does not begin 
to satisfy thoughtful Jews of American birth 
and background. They are critical or, worse, 
totally oblivious. The ranks of the “unaffili 
ated” represent a large majority of all Ameri- 
can Jews, and these ranks are growing. The 
Jewish community is in danger of losing 
the younger generation en masse, so Rabbi 
Finkelstein told us in Hadoar last year. 

Five: Our Anglo-Jewish newspapers and 
magazines, our religious preachment, our 
community thinking as Jews and about Jews, 
lack “positive Jewish content.” 

Six: Lacking inner Jewish values, con 
fused in its aims, our community life tends 


to be mechanical and unspontaneous—it is 
an obligation and a burden that the active 
Jew assumes for someone else but which has 


little satisfaction or deeper meaning for him 
self. The active Jewish worker helps pro- 
duce reams of publicity to “sell” somebody 
else, educational literature to teach some 
body else’s children, defense propaganda to 
make other people understand Jews better. 
All very good, and very necessary. But what 
does he have to keep himself persuaded on 
the causes he works for, to educate his own 
children, to help him understand himself as 
a Jew, or to help him accept himself as a 
Jew? 

Seven (from the same voices, but pri- 
vately): Year by year, the sense of strain 
and pressure grows. Year by year, we pull 
ourselves up to greater heights—by our own 
bootstraps. Community life has become a 
heavier and heavier burden. Our only pre 
scription to get that burden carried is the 
cry of emergency and the threat of race 
hatred. Having built our community house 
on the two foundation stones of benevolence 
and “easy money,” we go around with our 
fingers crossed waiting for it to collapse. 
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It is against this background of inner ten- 
sion and insecurity that we should discuss 
culture. Culture, unhappily, is no longer 
a very good word; bad usage has corrupted 
it. Culture tends to mean grand pianos, old 
masters, Morocco-bound books, and the two 
silver candlesticks and the two long yellow 
candles on the dinner table. Yet we all know 
better than that. To a human being, culture 
is not a luxury. It is a necessity—indeed the 
deepest necessity. It is not the marmalade 
added to the bread and butter of daily life. 
It is, rather, those components of our daily 
life that provide its hidden and essential 
vitamins. Lacking these vitamins, our com- 
munity suffers from all kinds of spiritual 
diet-deficiency diseases. We become irritable 
and confused. Our movements become dis- 
oriented and uncoordinated. We fall prey to 
delusions and hysterias; we suffer from com- 
munity battle fatigue. 


wouLp include the following in any list 
| of cultural necessities for Jews in Amer- 
ica: The facts about our Jewish past, to 
give warrant for our self-acceptance and 
content to our pride as Jews; the facts about 
our present problems, to permit us to deal 
wisely and rationally with them. Analysis 
and interpretation, to orient us as individual 
Jews in the midst of warring slogans, creeds, 
ideologies, Jewish parties, sects, and organiza- 
tions. Concepts and ideas, to help us resolve 
for our time the problems and contradictions 
of our complex, troubled history and the 
dilemmas of our present position in America 
and the world. Religious thinking, yes, and 
poetry, fiction, music, and art, to give us 
richness and emotional release and gratifica- 
tion and, above all, something of what our 
fathers and grandfathers had—the pleasure 
and the joy of Jewish living. Jewish life 
historically was never all gall and worm- 
wood—or Jews would never have survived. 
It was hard to be a Jew, but if you knew 
the right tone of voice to say it in, it was a 
pleasure, too. 

The pleasures were of many kinds—some 
high, some homely. There are the pleasures 
of the wisdom and cadences of the Psalms 





and the Prophets, of the earthy ecstasy of 
Hasidic lore, of never-ending study and its 
fruits, of the songs of Passover and the little 
cakes of Purim, of the great Jewish social 
thinkers and philosophers and novelists and 
musicians of the 19th and 2oth centuries in 
all Western lands, and of that underground 
of Jewish humor which I daresay has been 
as great a refuge for our people as that other 
great oral tradition, the Talmud. 

What an impertinence to tell Jews what 
culture means! We have never rejected 
culture because it was not bread and butter. 
For it, we went without bread and butter. 
We are the people who, both as creators 
and audience, swarm the concert halls, the 
theaters, the publishing houses, the movies, 
in numbers far beyond any decent popu- 
lational proportion. 

By what paradox do we stint ourselves so 
greatly in our own community life of the 
very same things that we contribute to and 
support so lavishly everywhere else? 

The truth is that American Jews hunger 
for some kind of Jewish culture. Only con- 
sider how much of our conversation in our 
homes is about the problems of Jewish 
education and the ideology of Jewish living 
and the relative truth of various Jewish ideas. 

And yet so little happens. The Jewish 
community officially still tends to classify 
culture as a seductive but forbidden luxury— 
like that second mink coat. 

I am bold enough to think the bottleneck 
lies in an obsolete kind of community think- 
ing. We live by a kind of charter (which 
is, of course, non-existent) that permits us 
worship and charity and social adjustment 
and self-protection, and while the intellectu- 
ally hungry knock at the door, we sit search- 
ing the fine print of the charter: In the 
matter of culture, is one permitted or is one 
not permitted? 

Or leadership creates that straw man— 
and he is a straw man—the Jewish com- 
munity leader, the average Jew, the Jewish 
man in the street, who we are told is so 
illiterate, so ignorant, so vulgar, so com- 
mercial-minded as to have no taste for all 
these essential and desirable cultural things. 
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We would love to have them, but he would 
never stand for it. 

Our experience with CoMMENTARY, a 
Jewish magazine and a so-called “highbrow” 
magazine, has only served to confirm my 
own view that the “culture-proof” layman 
is a myth. It has been the business man, 
the active community worker, the manu- 
facturer, and the small shopkeeper who have 
written in the most perceptive and appre- 
ciative letters to this magazine. 

Perhaps it would be a good thing if those 
of us who presumably represent cultural 
leadership, whether of the rabbinate or the 
educational field or the Anglo-Jewish press 
or Jewish public relations—fér that too is cul- 
ture—would forget about the supposed neces- 
sity of talking down to our fellow-Jews. The 
best is not too good for the community: the 
best that we are capable of, in intelligence, 
in truthfulness, in imagination. 


HAT will Jewish culture in America be 
like? 

This question I do not intend to answer 
at all, because it can’t be answered. More 
importantly, it doesn’t need to be answered. 
The first rule about culture, if there is any 
rule, is that it can’t be blueprinted. Given a 
favoring climate, it rises spontaneously from 
the minds and hearts of men. In fact, the 
great enemy of culture is the “authority” 
with the principled criteria, the Man with 
the Plan. 

The Jewish cultures of the Spanish and 
Arab period, of the German period, and of 
the East European period were all rich and 
vital. ‘They have common elements, yet they 
have tremendous individualities. None was 
a “reconstructed” model of the past. About 
the Jewish culture that will arise from the 
Jewish heritage and the Jewish experience 
as they interplay with all the other elements 
in our general American society, we can 
only say this: It will be similar; it will be 
different. It will be old, it will be new. It 
will be real, and it will have a fresh identity 
never seen before. 

Idle though it is to draw a master plan 
for the Jewish culture of a future America, 


one can record a few hopes and fears and try 
to set down a few “do's” and “don’t’s.” One 
does this at the risk that each will be misun- 
derstood. For each is only the topic sentence 
of a full day’s argument or a book, at the 
end of which we would certainly phrase it 
differently—or even revise it altogether. 

1. The touchstone for our Jewish culture 
cannot be similarity to our neighbors. 
It cannot be purely imitative or prompted 
by protective coloration; it will be fed by 
our own living Jewish tradition, and from a 
sense of a common Jewish experience, past 
and present. A concept like the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religion, for example, is a sterile hybrid. 
The later Emma Lazarus, after she came 
personally closer to Jews, was a better Jew- 
ish poet—and incidentally, a better Ameri 
can poet—than the earlier Emma Lazarus; 
the same is true (in reverse) of the con- 
temporary dramatist, Clifford Odets. The 
Yiddish-writing Jacob Glatstein is certainly 
a better American Jewish poet than Louis 
Untermeyer, and Abraham Cahan a better 
novelist than Howard Fast. 

2. Jewish culture cannot be conceived 
under the star of complete Jewish distinctive- 
ness, which values only that which is differ- 
entially Jewish. We can have good Jewish 
music that will not sound “Jewish.” And are 
not the novels of Marcel Proust and Franz 
Kafka greater and more authentic examples 
of Jewish literature than the Jewish novels 
of Ludwig Lewisohn? 

Perhaps it is worth lingering a moment 
or two on the fetish of uniqueness. (It is 
not so necessary to dispose of the imitative 
or “assimilationist” point of view at this time. 
The fast-running tide is in the other direc- 
tion at the moment, and the Jewish anti-Jew 
of yesterday has become, as often as not, a 
full-fledged Irgunist, at least in sentiment. 
Jews, by and large, have come to see the 
blind alley in wholesale “adjustment” to 
their neighbors, of building in the image of 
some presumably finished, authoritative 
American cultural mold.) 

Today Jewish reaffirmation is the watch- 
word. But unfortunately, with this whole- 
some impulse has come the unhealthy habit 
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of asking what is particularly, uniquely Jew- 
ish about a Jewish cultural thing, of looking 
for certain hallmarks which can be thought 
of as Jewish because they cannot be thought 
of as goyish. This tends to make a Jew the 
sum of his differences from anyone else, and 
on the part of the proud Jew there is a 
tendency to glorify these differences. 

Popular Jewish music has thus become 
music written in one or two exotic veins— 
kozatsky for joy, eili, eili for serious; cf. 
present-day Yiddish operettas. For years 
Jewish art meant primarily etchings of Jews 
with beards—with pushcarts (secular), with 
prayer shawls (religious). Now that beards 
are disappearing, the whole field has lost its 
moorings. In literature, “Jewishness” has 
meant the East Side (downtown): the Jews 
of the East Side (uptown) are apparently 
not proper subjects for novelists interested 
in Jewish life; lacking beards, they are pre- 
sumably not “real” Jews. 


mpuere is no such thing as pure Jewish 
ee Efforts, nurtured in pride and 
frustration, to create one often develop the 
same chauvinist hysteria as other intense na- 
tionalisms and involve the same racialist 
dangers. 

This is not hard to demonstrate. Since 
absolute uniquenesses and differences be- 
tween peoples are difficult to discover, the 
nationalist spirit in the end fastens on the 
one easily verifiable difference—the fact of 
birth. Consequently, that culture becomes 
“our own” (and per se becomes of value) 
that was produced by men born Jewish. The 
logic of this is a culture indifferent to all 
cultural content and values: the birth cer- 
tificate becomes the label of merit. By a 
curious paradox, the “assimilationist” and 
the “nationalist” join hands here: in their 
Hall of Fame, they hold as equally “Jewish” 
(and equally above criticism) Ernest Bloch, 
Al Jolson, Leonard Bernstein, Cantor Rosen- 
blatt, Irving Berlin, Sophie Tucker, Boris 
Morros; Ben Hecht, Irwin Shaw, Robert 
Nathan, Sholem Asch, Walter Winchell, 
Edna Ferber, Fannie Hurst, Billy Rose, Max 
Lerner, Albert Einstein. Most current Jew- 


ish nationalism glorifies only Jewish loyalty; 
as a matter of fact it is quite indifferent to 
the character and quality of the Jewishness 
it presumably fights to preserve, and in prac- 
tice adopts wholesalely the mass culture and 
current political patterns of the environ- 
ment. The Jewish historian of the future 
will call this “the new assimilation.” 

The truth is that Jewish culture, like all 
other cultures, is a combination of likeness 
and difference, of the particular and the 
universal, of elements contributed by men 
of both Jewish and “non-Jewish” blood. 
Even the Jewish culture of Biblical Palestine 
was not exclusively Jewish. Nor is—or will 
be—the culture of the Jewish homeland 
being built in Palestine today. And there I 
think I am in accord with the best Zionist 
thinking. 

The hope or the fear of an exclusively 
Jewish culture—depending on whether you 
are in favor of it or against it—has been, 
to my mind, the chief factor bedeviling dis- 
cussion of this problem. Mechanical thinking 
is at fault here. People continually ask 
whether a cultural product is “Jewish” or 
“American,” seeming to assume that these 
two traditions must be mutually exclusive. 
This is mechanical because it approaches 
Jewish culture and American culture as if 
they were two simple physical objects—like 
two billiard balls: the red ball, American 
culture; the white ball, Jewish culture. So 
it must be one thing or another; for, of 
course, you cannot be in two places at once. 
But the fact about culture, and perhaps its 
crucial, most humanly important fact, is that 
it is just in this area of human life that you 
can be in two places at once. It is through 
culture that you can sit in your armchair on 
Main Street and be on Treasure Island. Or 
you can be a pauper and enjoy the emotions 
of a prince—or, as has been more often the 
case lately—vice versa. Take a case in point: 
Is “Ol’ Man River,” by Jerome Kern, which 
has already become a traditional song of 
liberation, a part of the Jewish cultural tra- 
dition? I would say yes. But it is also a part 
of the American cultural tradition. And in 
a very real sense it is a part of the Negro 
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tradition too; and also, in time, a part of the 
tradition of general Western culture. Does 
that make it all very complex? Yes. But this 
is because human beings are complex and 
culture is the most truly human of all human 
things. (And perhaps when we consider 
Jewish culture we are looking at both the 
cultural problem and the human problem 
at their most complex.) 

Let us take another example. The Sabbath 
chalah is Jewish bread. But it is not Jewish 
bread merely because usually it is twisted, 
and has a yellow, glazed surface. It is Jewish 
bread also because it is surrounded and per- 
meated and extended by Jewish sentiments 
and associations and meanings, and also— 
and just as important—because it richly 
embodies general human values as well: it 
is usually good bread. It is a particular ver- 
sion of our own of that “staff of life” that all 
men prize. Perhaps if we understood what 
is meant by chalah in this country—or even 
by “Jewish rye bread”—we should have a 
deeper understanding of Jewish culture in 
America than most of our apostles of pure, 
nationally distinct Jewish culture, who seem 
more interested in the label than in the con- 
tent—who tend to ignore or minimize the 
inner values and the total values of the cul- 
tural thing because inevitably these are 
shared in part with the cultures of other 
groups. 


3. Jewish culture in America will not be 
a civilization within a civilization. It may 
perhaps be a sub-culture within the larger 
culture. I honor the Reconstructionists’ ear- 
nestness and sincerity. But their effort, like 
the effort of some other Jewish nationalists, 
to recreate a separatistic civilization in 
America seems to me wrongheaded and 
doomed to failure. It is too synthetic. One 
fears it aims to create by indoctrination and 
dogmatic criteria what can only be—to bor- 
row a very apt phrase from a young com- 
munity leader in Boston—an “Ersatz Yisrael.” 
We must make up our minds to this. We 
Jews in America shall live very deeply im- 
mersed in the culture of our general Ameri- 
can society. This is not only unavoidable—it 


is altogether desirable. For Western culture, 
as we know it in Western Europe and these 
United States, is, whatever its failures—and 
they are serious—the highest culture, in its 
potential, that mankind has yet produced. 

4. The chief criterion cannot be survival. 
Survival puts the need of nationalism ahead 
of the needs of life. Consciously created 
national cultures are always tenth-rate—wit 
ness both the Soviet sculpture at the last 
World's Fair and our consciously American 
school of painting. As to Jewish culture, th 
first question we should ask is not whether 
it is Jewish, but whether it is good. And 
“good” means on a par with the best in th 
culture of society in general, based on 
equally high intellectual and artistic stand 
irds. Culture may help us survive. It cannot 
be created as a tool for survival. 

Patriotism may not be—as Samuel Johns 
called it—the last refuge of scoundrels, but 
it is the traditional refuge of bad artist 
lt is a familiar paradox that while patriot 
quite properly consider the art of a nation 
its crowning glory, art produced to glorify 
a nation is never more than an embarrass 
ment to itself and its neighbors. 

Nor can you build culture in the shadow 
of the threat of Jewish group disappearance 
Under the goad of the fear of death we shall 
only build a sick-bed culture. Let us assume 
we shall live—and leave our minds and ene: 
gies free to live and create. In the matter of 
Jewish culture, as in other things, if there is 
the need and the desire, there is the way. If 
there is no need and no desire, there is no 
possible way. 

Relevance is the key. What will survive 
in Jewish culture is what will have been 
found to feed the spirit of Jews; and Jews, 
parenthetically, will survive if their spirit is 
sufficiently fed. 

The test of value is the test of human use, 
not group existence or group continuity. This 
is not to deny that the group embodies great 
values for the human spirit, but these values 
are secondary and auxiliary to the human 
being himself, whose individual needs and 
fulfillment are the ultimate arbiters. 

Accordingly, it might be a sounder and 
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healthier approach to the whole problem if 
we thought of culture for Jews (stressing 
the individual need) rather than Jewish cul- 
ture (stressing the label). 

Let us create what seems good to us, and 
leave it to the historian 200 years hence to 
decide whether it is Jewish culture. We are 
not posterity. 

5. We must be hospitable to all the di- 
verse cultural elements of all the various 
Jewish groups within our community—the 
oldest Sephardic strand; the German-Jewish 
strand; the various Eastern European strands; 
the very new Sephardic strand; the Ortho- 
dox, Reform, Conservative, Hasidic religious 
traditions; the tremendously creative Zion- 
ist-Hebrew tradition; the Bundist-labor Yid- 
dish culture. We can take it for granted that 
Palestine will play a continuing and increas- 
ing role in our cultural life. And I daresay 
we may even have regional sub-groups. One 
can imagine a slightly different cultural fla- 
vor developing in Jewish communities on 
the Gulf Coast as compared to those of the 
far Northwest. Above all, it will be indige- 
nous to America—it will live and grow 
through the most open association between 
the various kinds of Jewish experience and 
the various cultural elements of the native 
and foreign-born groups among whom we 
live. 

We will excommunicate nobody. We will 
include also the heretic, the rebel, and the 
“alienated”; we remember the long line of 
those, Spinoza and Heine and the rest, who 
enriched us from outside the community— 
and there will be others. Necessarily and de- 
sirably, our Jewish culture will have “plural 
sources. 

6. Will Jewish culture in America be 
vital and worthwhile? 

I have no desire to sound like the rab- 
bi in a recent symposium, who stated quite 
flatly that the Jewish heritage should be 
preserved because the Jews possessed the 
only final answers to eight or ten major 
problems that confronted our world today. I 
heard him list such problems as (1) the 
struggle between Capital and Labor, (2) 
the relation of God to Man, (3) the relation 


of Nation to Nation, (4) the solution to the 
problem of Peace, and so forth. 

I don’t think the Jews have the answers 
to the great human questions. But I do think 
this: for good, sufficient, and often unpleas- 
ant reasons, we seem at least to have learned 
the questions—and we keep on asking them. 

We ask these questions by our very ex- 
istence, and we—or at least many among us 
—seem to continue raising them in the vari- 
ous fields of cultural inquiry, from religion 
to politics. This stiff-necked persistence in 
asking unpopular questions does not serve 
to make us popular. Distinctly the opposite. 
For there are many groups and many tradi- 
tions politically and culturally afloat in the 
world today that would bury these ques- 
tions. Important to them are organizational 
and technological questions. But human 
questions — questions of human destiny, of 
human individuality, of human freedom, of 
the rights of the outsider and the oppressed, 
of displaced persons, not only geographical- 
ly and politically, but industrially and eco- 
nomically—these are not important. 

Many—not all, of course—of the finest 
strands of traditional Jewish cultural inter- 
est seem to cluster around these ultimate 
human issues; and the search for light upon 
them—and possibly a certain slant and ap- 
proach—seems to be reflected, to a note- 
worthy degree, in Jewish personalities and 
intellectual activity, not only in philosophy 
and religion, but in political thinking, the 
social sciences, criticism, and the arts. Of 
course, this concern is not exclusively Jewish. 
But it is persistently Jewish. And somehow, 
in various climes and weathers, it continues 
to bear fruit. 

7. As we encourage culture, we might 
keep in mind that culture is produced not 
on a group basis, by conferences of func- 
tionaries or advertising men’s beltlines. It is 
produced primarily by the single, talented, 
perceptive, stubborn human being, strug- 
gling to shape old elements into a new thing, 
whether it be religious or educational think- 
ing, or a novel, a concerto, a critical essay, or 
whatever. 

And it is best encouraged by those with 
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knowledge and experience, and with skill, in 
“midwifing” and nurturing cultural produc- 
tivity. May not much of our disappointment 
till now have resulted from an expectation 
that cultural production would be chan- 
neled and fostered in Jewish life where it 
nowhere else has been (excepting outstand- 
ing and honorable exceptions)? Educators 
do not produce culture; they transmit it to 
the young. Political activists practice politi- 
cal action, social workers do social work— 
both indispensable community functions. 
Advertising agencies produce—advertising. 
Those desiring Jewish cultural creativity 
might be well advised to stop sitting under 
pear trees if it is apples that they want. 

8. If we are to take this “new cultural 
activity” into the house of Israel, we must 
prepare ourselves to take in, along with it, 
the culture-producing brand of human be- 
ing. This means facing the fact that in ad- 
dition to rabbis, social workers, educators, 
fund-raisers, we must learn to live with edit- 
ors, writers, historians, scholars, social scien- 
tists, poets, philosophers, and even artists. 
Proverbially, and quite truly, these people 
are troublesome. Often they are malad- 
justed, but even worse, they are maladjust- 
ing—for if they are worth their salt, they 
tend to be dissatisfied with the present; they 
tend to live always with one eye on the fu- 
ture. They need freedom of expression and 
room to function. Of course, this means 
that they will throw open the windows in 
the community house, and this will create 
drafts, and some among us may find this ob- 
jectionable. On the other hand, they will 
make the house less stuffy, more beautiful, 
and more livable in, and then maybe the 
children will want to visit it a little more 
frequently, and even the grandchildren, too. 


AN it be done? 
b I am sure of it. For the process has be- 
gun already. Jewish communities are today 
seething with cultural interest and activity— 
much of is misdirected and unchanneled, 
but a good deal of it very good and very pro- 
ductive. A number of the national agencies 
and many of the local agencies have inau- 


gurated adventurous programs in one or 
another of the cultural fields, and are making 
excellent progress, and meeting with extra 
ordinary response. A number of the Y’s 
and community centers are doing broad, im- 
maginative things, and there are notable 
pioneering ventures by educational and 
religious groups. And I can report that on 
the part of the younger generation of writers 
and creative people there is a fresh, strong, 
vivid interest in Jewish problems and Jewish 
cultural interests. I say this unreservedly, 
based on my experience with ComMENTary. 
In one field particularly, that of religious 
and moral thinking, we are at the beginnings 
of something very promising. 

Now for a second question, frequently 
asked by Jewish community leaders: 

How are the communities going to budget 
for all these diverse cultural activities? Es 
sentially, one would think the problem no 
different from the problem of learning to 
budget any other relatively new activity. It 
is a problem of choosing, from among all the 
various things that are offered, those that 
seem good and valuable, and fitting these 
into the community budget by that proce 
of thought, study, adjustment, pet enthus 
iasms, horse trading, and community vision 
which goes under the name of budget 
making. 

3ut practical-minded community leaders 
are not content with so general an answer. 
They press further questions: What speci 
fically should the Jewish communities do? 
If the creation of culture is so spontaneous, 
if there is no blueprint of it, can we con 
sciously and usefully foster culture? 

This seems to be, in modern dress, the old 
problem of patronage and art. Many people 
are sceptical of the value of making money 
available to thinkers, philosophers, artists, 
in subsidies and grants. I recently heard a 
prominent community leader, with a large 
experience in developing one of the finest 
museums in this country, describe the pit- 
falls of encouraging art through direct sup- 
port, either from government or private 
sources. The path to the solution of the 
Jewish cultural problem would hardly be 
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found along this road, in his judgment, and 
he was frankly puzzled as to where the so- 
lution would lie. 

True, grants and subsidies to artists won't 
create culture—certainly not alone and by 
themselves. At the same time, I know at 
least a dozen instances in which an individ- 
ual or a community patron, by providing rel- 
atively small sums of money in subsidies for 
specific, individual pieces of work, would 
succeed in getting highly useful cultural 
works produced that otherwise will not be 


produced. 


N THE other hand, it must be admitted 
0 that this type of activity, valuable as it 
may be, is too intermittent to set up a proc- 
ess. And after all, what we want is a con- 
tinuing and developing cultural process. 

Where organization and financing can be 
particularly valuable, it seems to me, is in 
organizing and strengthening support, re- 
sponsiveness, and cultural participation in 
the communities themselves. 

To do this, community leadership must 
first of all make itself aware of cultural 
needs, and then must educate the com- 
munity toward meeting them. Basically this 
requires, above all else, a few people in each 
community interested enough to keep reit- 
erating the simple idea that cultural activity 
belongs among the priorities of Jewish life, 
along with such other necessities as domestic 
social welfare, protective activities, overseas 
relief, the upbuilding of Palestine, Jewish 
education, the support of seminaries, and 
the rest. 

Second, we obviously need increased sup- 
port of the culture-producing instruments of 
the Jewish group in America—those that 
exist, and possibly the creation of others. 
This may mean financial aid to Anglo-Jewish 
publications, musical organizations, publish- 
ing houses, cultural foundations, lecture 
agencies, etc. Most certainly it means grant- 
ing greatly increased support to national and 
local agencies creatively engaged in the cul- 
tural field. 

Will public opinion in the local commu- 
nity permit increased allotments from com- 





munity funds for such purpose? I believe 
so. Here, leadership appears to lag behind 
popular sentiment. 

But, given funds, are communities likely 
to sponsor, or national agencies develop, cul- 
tural programs with the freedom and fresh- 
ness so necessary for the kind of creativity 
we have been discussing here? In the sha- 
dow of institutions, be they private or of the 
state—with their inevitable vested interests, 
practical necessities, party commitments, pol- 
itical considerations—the vines of culture 
proverbially bear stunted fruit or wither 
away. Can we escape the blight of institu- 
tional thinking, constitutionally addicted to 
precedent, more skilled in the avoidance of 
risks, real or imagined, than in intellectual 
adventuring? Permit me one act of pure, 
irrational Jewish faith. I think we can—and 
I find a bit of confirming evidence in the 
very existence of Commentary and the 
intellectual scope and freedom it enjoys in 
the very heart of Jewish institutional life. 


MPORTANT as is increased financial support 

from the communities, just as vital, to my 
mind, is organizing each community in such 
a way that channels are opened for easier 
access to cultural products by that commu- 
nity. 

It may mean, for example, that if there 
is a Jewish magazine and it is a good and 
valuable Jewish magazine, the community 
would take upon itself part of the responsi- 
bility for seeing that its members know 
about it and subscribe to it and utilize it to 
the full. It should mean that general pub- 
lishers, as well as Jewish publishers like the 
Jewish Publication Society and that splen- 
did new house, Schocken Books, would be 
able to count on a large dependable buying- 
and-reading public for Jewish books. 

Organizing an audience is crucial on more 
than one count. The creative process must 
have a participating Jewish audience not 
merely as “consumers’—paying or non-pay- 
ing. It must have an audience because the 
creation of a sound, healthy, responsive Jew- 
ish culture in America is impossible without 
an intimate sense of association between the 
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Jewish writer and thinker sitting off in New 
York or Chicago or elsewhere, and the in- 
dividual Jew in his individual community. 
Writers and thinkers are proverbially very 
egotistic people. But they have never been 
egotistic enough to enjoy talking just to 
themselves. Creativity and communication 
and response go along together. Culture is 
a two-way street. 

Is it too far-fetched or fantastic to think 
of each community setting up a small 
society or association or committee of indi- 
viduals specifically concerned with encourag- 
ing cultural interest and creativity in a 
broad, non-partisan (Comni-partisan) spirit, 
devoting itself to whatever cultural activity 
seems good to it, whether “Jewish” or “non- 
Jewish”? 

The first step, in any case, is to recognize 
the cultural demand, to give it a high place 
in our hierarchy of community values, foster 
it, build it, respect it. But along with that 
must go—however you work it out—a strong 
conviction that cultural interests are not a 
matter of national agencies alone, but must 
also be actively fostered on what social work- 
ers call the “local level.” There is no reason 


why we shouldn’t have forty culturally ac- 
tive and creative centers in American Jewish 
life, rather than one or two. All culture 
doesn’t need to be produced in New York, 
Chicago, and Hollywood. 

By now, it is plain that the problem of 
furthering a Jewish culture in America is not 
a simple one. Of one thing we can be sure: 
we won't solve it overnight. But more than 
a beginning has already been made. We 
may not be in midstream, but we have cer 
tainly left the shore. And we are not likely 
to turn back. The question, “Should we 
have a Jewish culture in America?” is al 
ready academic. Man cannot live without 
culturé, nor will he. Nature abhors that 
particular kind of vacuum. The choice that 
lies before us is not whether we will have 
a Jewish culture or not in America—we have 
one today. The question is whether we shal! 
have a first-rate culture or a tenth-rate one. 
The question is whether we shall have a 
Jewish culture conceived and nurtured in 
imitativeness, apologetics, nationalist separa 
tism, and mediocrity, or whether we shall 
have a culture that we respect and that en 
hances our self-respect. 
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The Restrictive Covenant Spreads Legal Racism in America 


CHARLES ABRAMS 


HE day after Lincoln’s birthday last, 

a New York court upheld a compact 

among property owners in Queens 
County forever barring sale of their houses 
to Negroes. Across the country in Holly- 
wood, California, a family of five was or- 
dered out of its home because the children’s 
grandfather was an Iroquois Indian and the 
home was subject to a covenant against oc- 
cupancy by “non-Caucasions.” Similar in- 
stances are now commonplace. Use of the 
race covenant has spread throughout the 
land. Jews and Mexicans are the most re- 
cent victims to be included in the ban. Most 
of Chicago’s residences are already barred to 
non-whites. No subdivision in California is 
without its covenant barring one race or 
another. The nation’s neighborhoods are 
being marked off into areas for the exclusive 
and the “elite.” The involuntary ghetto may 
soon be an unalterable American institution. 
The advance of the race covenant has 





Atmost unnoticed by the public, the restric- 
tive covenant, used by real-estate interests to 
protect city neighborhoods and suburban de- 
velopments from “undesirable races,” has 
spread nationally until it represents a serious 
menace to democratic living in the United 
States. Cuartes Asrams, who here discusses 
this problem, is a national authority on hous- 
ing, and the author of the just-published The 
Future of Housing, and of another outstanding 
work in the field, Revolution in Land. Mr. 
Abrams is special counsel to the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Housing and Multiple 
Dwellings, New York State, and consultant to 
the National Housing Agency. He has writ- 
ten on housing problems for the Nation, the 
New Republic, and numerous other periodicals. 
Mr. Abrams is also visiting professor on the 
graduate faculty of political and social science 
at The New School. He was born in Vilna, 
Poland, in 1901, and is a graduate of Brooklyn 
Law School. 
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been so rapid that the public does not even 
sense its implications. There are no accurate 
surveys of its prevalence, no educational 
campaigns to stay its growth. Efforts to out- 
law it have concentrated on court tests. 
While here and there a covenant has been 
upset, the chief result has been to establish 
the covenant more firmly by eliciting a long 
line of new precedents validating further 
restrictions in other states and against other 
races. 

However libertarian may be the pro- 
nouncements of recent international char- 
ters, however promising their preambles, the 
fact is that the weight of judicial authority 
here in the United States of America now 
holds that white landowners may freely 
band together to bar Negroes from a place 
to live, that Christians may shut out Jews, 
that Protestants may ban Catholics. Eighty 
years after Gettysburg, and two years after 
Hitler, the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal is again being whittled down, and 
in the area perhaps most crucial for a future 
democratic America—the area of our neigh- 


borhood life. 


HE racial covenant is a modern derivative 
To the restrictive covenant that sought 
to exclude glue, soap, and gunpowder fac- 
tories, livery stables, forge shops, bone and 
charnel houses, potential brothels, and other 
intrusions upon neighborhood dignity. Be- 
fore zoning, real property could be protected 
against unwholesome uses only by compact 
among vigilant owners. But when Chinese 
swarmed into the West Coast cities toward 
the close of the last century, the covenant 
was modified and invoked for the first time 
to bar human beings of “undesirable races” 
from filtering into the more “exclusive” sec- 
tions. In 1892, however, a federal court put 
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an end to the covenant, calling it a restraint 
on the free alienation of property and a 
violation of the most-favored-nation clause 
of our treaty with China. 

Little more was heard of the covenant 
until the accelerated Negro migration to the 
North in the next century. To isolate the 
newcomers, an attempt was first made by 
local ordinances to zone off districts for 
white and Negro occupancy. But the courts 
again intervened, the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1922 voiding race zoning as 
a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This brought consternation to the profes- 
sional subdividers and speculative home- 
builders, for the promise of “exclusiveness” 
had always held distinct advantages as a 
sales argument for the unsophisticated small- 
home buyer, who could easily be made to 
believe it was a sure guarantee against 
neighborhood deterioration. Unlike sound 
planning, reasonable lot coverage, and other 
protections, it cost the developer nothing 
whatever. The restrictive covenant was 
therefore rediscovered, reinvoked, and broad- 
ened to cover new races. It soon became 
common in subdivision practices. It even 
successfully resisted attacks in the high 
courts of twelve states. 

In 1929 the issue came before our high- 
est court, on appeal from a decision in the 
District of Columbia holding valid a cove- 
nant that barred Negroes. Instead of decid- 
ing the point squarely, the Supreme Court 
dodged it, but supplied enough dictum to 
indicate its approval of the practice. On the 
one hand, it rejected the argument that the 
restrictive covenant violates the Fifth, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution, deciding that whether the 
covenant was against public policy did not 
involve a constitutional question and did 
not have to be adjudicated; it also evaded the 
argument that a court should not be used 
to enforce segregation by covenant when 
similar segregation by statute would be ille- 
gal. But gratuitously it added that the 
argument was also “lacking in substance,” 
giving comfort to the proponents of the race 
covenant and speeding its spread. 


Despite repeated opportunity, the court 
has consistently refused to accept other ap- 
peals involving the issue. Evasion, however, 
proved as much a victory for the covenant 
as unconditional validation, since subdivid- 
ers and even courts soon construed the 
opinion as a grant of judicial benediction 
for racial exclusion in housing. The cove- 
nant soon became as routine a part of con- 
veyancing language as the words “to have 
and to hold.” 


Ew sense the full significance of this de 
F velopment for the future. Our housing 
needs are more pressing than ever before. 
If minimum needs are met, we will be 
building homes equal to half our present 
number in the next twenty years. That 
means that we shall be virtually building 
new cities. Restrictive covenants are written 
not only in private developments but in 
FHA subdivisions built with government- 
insured funds. In fact, a government manual 
has advised the inclusion of racial covenants 
in deeds, warning against “unharmonious 
racial groups” and advocating occupancy by 
the “same racial and social classes to which 
they are accustomed.” With both private 
and government-insured developments en- 
couraging race restrictions in real estate, 
minorities in America will soon be barred 
from all new housing and relegated to cir- 
cumscribed pockets in the older and more 
crowded sections of our cities. 

Such a prospect may be unthinkable in 
democratic America. But it is happening 
here. Decent citizens buy homes today 
subject to the covenant without touch of 
conscience. Enforcement of segregation is 
pledged by respectable realtors in their 
“codes of ethics.” The government's Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, like the Federal 
Housing Administration, respects segrega- 
tion in the sale of its houses. In a single 
generation, all new homes in the nation may 
be barred to designated minorities—what is 
more, probably will be. In the nation’s capi- 
tal today, wliere covenants barring Jews as 
well as Negroes have become a frequent 
part of subdivision practices, government 
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officials of the Jewish faith now find it difh- 
cult to buy homes. One of our highest fed- 
eral officials was prevented a few years ago 
from buying a home in one of Washington's 
new subdivisions by a covenant against Jews. 
Should the covenant spread in the nation’s 
capital as it has in Los Angeles and Chicago, 
minorities might even be severely limited in 
their opportunity to hold federal office. The 
covenant against the Jew is multiplying, and 
no effort whatever is being made to contain 
it. 

The consequences of judicial approbation 
of private race restrictions are stated in an 
opinion by a court in Ontario, Canada, 
which recently struck down a covenant that 
land not be sold “to Jews or persons of 
objectionable nationality”: 

“., the consequences of judicial approba- 
tion of such a covenant are portentous. If 
sale of a piece of land can be prohibited to 
Jews, it can equally be prohibited to Protes- 
tants, Catholics, or other groups or denomi- 
nations. If the sale of one piece of land can 
be so prohibited, the sale of other pieces of 
land can likewise be prohibited. In my 
opinion, nothing could be more calculated 
to create or deepen divisions between exist- 
ing religious and ethnic groups in this prov- 
ince or in this country than the sanction of 
a method of land transfer which would 
permit the segregation and confinement of 
particular groups to particular business or 
residential areas, or conversely, would ex- 
clude particular groups from particular busi- 
ness or residential areas.” 

But Canada is not the United States. 

That the racial covenant has progressed 
as far as it has is due in no small measure 
to the disintegration of the Bill of Rights 
after the establishment of the “separate but 
equal” doctrine by the Supreme Court. First 
the Civil Rights Bill guaranteeing the 
Negro equal access to public places was 
struck down; then came laws segregating 
Negroes in transportation; finally, laws lay- 
ing down penalties for schools engaging in 
interracial education were passed. Legalized 
or social segregation followed in every facil- 
ity from the public lavatory to the temple 


of God. The fight was carried mainly by the 
Negro, and he also bore the consequences 
without help from other minorities whose 
rights were also soon to be endangered. 
Equality that deteriorates into equivalence 
may soon degenerate into equivocation. Dis- 
crimination is epidemic. Tolerated in one 
case, it is tolerated in others. It creates prece- 
dents for further incursions, soon becomes 
common enough to receive social endorse- 
ment, ultimately gains political approbation. 
A tyranny not permissible through statute 
gained sanction when achieved by compact, 
and thus converted a palpable wrong into a 
right. Effected for one race, it soon spread 
to embrace others. Thus, the racial covenant 
devised to bar Chinese and Negroes now 
lawfully proscribes Jews, American Indians, 
Mexicans, and other minorities. In the belief 
that we were preserving the sanctity of con- 
tract, we moved back into the medieval re- 
gime of status. Since it has become legal for 
one race to bar another from shelter, it may 
now bar it from food and clothing too. The 
logic is the same and so should be the law. 


ow can the tide be turned? The task is 
H difficult. Physical patterns are set. Rights 
are established. Illusions are vested. Racial 
tensions run high, particularly in sections 
where minority infiltrations threaten. We 
have slept too long. 

Three possible courses are open: (1) an- 
other effort to reach the Supreme Court; 
(2) abolition of the covenant by legislation; 
(3) public education to acquaint the lay citi- 
zen and the public official with the menace, 
thereby discouraging the covenant’s further 
use. 

Winning the issue before the highest 
court would be the most direct, quick, and 
effective step. If the recent decision in 
Queens County were reversed by the New 
York Court of Appeals, the conflict of laws 
might force review in the Supreme Court. 
What are the chances that the Supreme 
Court will disaffirm its previous ruling? The 
court has not always rigidly adhered to prece- 
dents when it thought “new circumstances 
supervened.” Nor was its original ruling ever 
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entirely clear. Recent utterances are in sharp 
contrast to its medieval “separate but equal” 
judgments during the Reconstruction period. 
“Distinctions based on color and ancestry,” 
said Justice Murphy in 1943, “are utterly 
inconsistent with: our traditions and ideals. 
They are at variance with the principles for 
which we are now waging war. We cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that for centuries 
the Old World has been torn by the worst 
kind of anguish because of inequality of 
treatment for different groups. There was 
one law for one and a different law for an- 
other. Nothing is written more firmly into 
our law than the compact of the Plymouth 
voyagers to have just and equal laws.” A 
bench that could write that “distinctions 
between citizens solely because of their an- 
cestry are by their very nature odious to free 
people whose institutions are founded upon 
the doctrine of equality” should have little 
sympathy for the racial covenant, particu- 
larly when for eighty years a federal statute 
has prescribed that “all citizens shall have 
the same right in every state and territory 
as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to 
inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and con- 
vey real and personal property.” 

Our judges in Washington need only 
throw a quick glance from their soundproof 
courtroom to the sordid alleys below to dis- 
cover that, in housing, Negroes are some- 
times afforded separate accommodations, and 
sometimes no accommodations, but never 
equal accommodations, as the figures of dis- 
ease, premature mortality, and social mal- 
adjustment will confirm. It would be hard 
to visualize our highest court ruling that 
the descendant of an Iroquois Indian may 
now be deprived of a home in the land of 
his ancestors, once wrested from them by 
force and fraud, and now entailed against 
their kin by the successors-in-interest of the 
usurpers. 


NOTHER circumstance has dramatically 
A asserted itself to give the court the 
opportunity to reverse its position. Under 
the Charter of the United Nations, all 
member nations are pledged to take joint 
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and separate action to bar racial discrimina 
tion. As a participant in the Inter-American 
Conference in Mexico City, on March 6, 
1945 the United States joined with othe: 
nations in a resolution to recommend that 
the respective governments “make every ef- 
fort to prevent in their respective countries 
all acts which may provoke discrimination 
among individuals because of race or re 
ligion.” In November 1946 the General 
Assembly of the United Nations declared it 
to be in the higher interest of humanity to 
put an immediate end to religious and racial! 
discrimination, calling on the governments 
and responsible authorities to conform both 
“to the letter and the spirit” of the Charter. 
A treaty is the supreme law of the land, 
overriding state laws and even private con 
tracts. These international commitments 
seemed sufficiently forceful to the Ontario 
judge to warrant striking down a covenant 
against Jews. Our court might follow the 
precedent. 

If the effort in the Supreme Court failed, 
a second alternative would be to outlaw the 
covenant by legislation. This would be a 
long and tedious process, needing as it would 
to be undertaken separately in each juris 
diction, and the legislation could not be 
passed in more than half a dozen states at 
best. A bill to outlaw the covenant wa 
introduced by Assemblyman William 1 
Andrews in New York State and a com 
mittee is organizing to fight for its passage 
in the next legislative session. Though mass 
support has not as yet been sought, a sur 
prising interest in the legislation has come 
from lawyers who take a realistic view of 
the covenant as a nuisance of record, an 
objectionable restraint upon the free aliena 
tion of property, an uncertain guarantee of 
“exclusion” at best, and a source of painful 
litigation and extra fees for title companies 
without material benefit to the property 
owners. They see grantees binding their 
successors in the chain of title long after 
the covenantor’s interest in the property has 
ceased. They see successor-owners bound by 
their predecessors-in-interest to a practice 
they may detest but can do nothing about. 


mE 
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They view the covenant as a potential “hold- 
up,” enabling dissident or captious owners 
to check the normal development of whole 
neighborhoods. They foresee a hopeless con- 
fusion fifty years from today in the determi- 
nation of who is or is not a Jew; who, in 
possibly long and complex chains of inter- 
marriages, is Caucasion and non-Caucasion, 
Armenian, Negro, Chinese, and Mexican. 

A strong factor working in favor of out- 
lawing the covenant by legislation in New 
York State is that state’s general policy on 
race relations. Discrimination by one person 
against another is forbidden by the new 
constitution. It is prohibited in employment, 
civil service, issuance of life insurance, the 
practice of law, the building of public works, 
the occupancy of hotels and amusement 
places, and in publicly-aided housing. With 
shelter repeatedly declared to be a necessity 
of life, subject to sharp regulation in the 
matter of rents and mortgage foreclosures 
and to drastic zoning and dwelling laws, 
can it be logically asserted that the legislative 
policy of that state will countenance exclu- 
sion of minorities from a place to live? 

Is not the right to a home, in fact, de- 
serving of protection as much as the right 
to assemble and speak freely? Even if it be 
legal for one to entail his land against use 
by a particular class, is it not another matter 
to allow entailment of virtually whole terri- 
tories by owners acting in concert? Granting 
their own right to so entail the land, are 
they justified in binding their successors for 
generations ahead? Is not the restrictive 
covenant between owners an unlawful com- 
bination in restraint of commerce, and not 
so much a legal compact as a vicious con- 
spiracy to be stamped out on grounds of 
public policy? 


jee final method for stemming the cove- 
nant is through a campaign of public 
education directed toward homeowners and 
citizens generally. But the covenant is al- 
ready too common, and education will not 
eradicate those already on record. Nor can 
the campaign become sufficiently effective 
in time to head off its progress. 





Yet, education is important—for legislators 
and for judges too. Public attitudes play 
their part in the shaping of legislation as 
well as in the formulation of judge-made 
law. What is due process or consistent with 
public policy are fluid concepts, the inter- 
pretation of which is inseparable from the 
backgrounds, the philosophies, and the pre- 
possessions of the judges themselves. If the 
general welfare were accepted as the sole 
test of validity, the restrictive covenant would 
be struck down as a national menace. The 
covenant was intended to exclude uses, not 
man. By zoning the individual into com- 
partments determined by color or creed, it 
excludes the opportunity for a fusion of 
interests. By confining children to separate 
schools and playgrounds, which would be 
the consequence of segregation in housing, 
the lines of distinction are sharpened and 
illusions of superiority are nourished. Segre- 
gation converts these distinctions into base- 
less priorities and sets up arbitrary classifica- 
tions out of natural differences. Unless the 
racial covenant is outlawed, the ghetto will 
soon become an accepted part of the national 
landscape. The facts should be disseminated, 
the dangers pointed up. 

One of the primary tasks should be the 
education of the government-housing official. 
Federal participation directly or indirectly in 
outstanding home indebtedness through in- 
surance, purchase, or rediscount of mortgages 
is about 45 per cent of the total mortgage 
indebtedness. The attitudes of the federal 
administrators toward the covenant and 
toward race relations generally will there- 
fore be of greatest consequence. Their open 
sanction of the covenant has been one of 
the main factors responsible for its spread. 
Not bad faith, but superficial information 
and slip-shod policy, acquiesced in through 
the years by citizen agencies that should 
have been more vigilant, are responsible for 
encouragement of segregation practices by 
the federal agencies. No solid social con- 
sideration of the factors conditioning race 
bias in housing has as yet made itself evident 
in these federal agencies. Policy is still 
swayed by sotto voce discussion and impul- 
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sive improvisations that lack the benefit of 
social study and experience. The absurdity 
of federal policy recently made itself evident 
when the attorney general’s office undertook 
to prosecute banks in New York City for 
mortgage-lending practices which encour- 
aged racial discrimination when similar 
practices have been for years openly advo- 
cated and encouraged by the federal govern- 
ment itself. 


RECENT dramatic event in public-hous- 
A ing projects may point the way to a 
new frontier in race relations. There are 134 
projects in the United States where Negroes 
and whites are already mixed. In eighty-nine 
of these, management exercises no control 
whatever to bring about a separation between 
the races. In many, the races were mixed 
for the first time, Negro occupancy ranging 
from a small fraction to as high as 70 per 
cent of total project population. The most 
successful of these new communities have 
been those with heterogeneous occupancy 
and with no dominance in numbers by any 
one race, but in which the minority was 
sufficiently represented to give it the self- 
assurance an ostracized race requires for its 
comfort. Reports from the housing authori- 
ties speak glowingly of the success of the 
effort to mix Negroes and whites, considered 
the most difficult human-relations problem 
in projects. The experience has gone on 
successfully for more than a decade. Initial 
tensions have disappeared between Negro 
and white, difficulties have been adjusted, 
and an atmosphere of harmony has been 
created. Some of the less successful projects, 
in fact, have been those where there has 
been a separation of the races within the 
project that has tended to emphasize dis- 
tinctions instead of subduing them. In pro- 
jects where races were mixed, consciousness 
of differences soon disappeared, social in- 
tegration was achieved. The projects, some 
of them higher-rental war undertakings, 
have shown that where Negroes live with 
whites in self-contained communities that 
create their own environment, are given the 
same privileges and share the same concerns 


and responsibilities, distinctions disappear, 
and a setting for the functioning of inter- 
racial harmony is soon created. Few tenants 
moved out even where comparable dwell- 
ings in unmixed projects were offered them. 

Of course, it may be claimed that similar 
success will not crown all private develop 
ments, since the patterns and the problems 
are different. These private communities 
are not controlled as are the housing projects. 
Each owner is the governor of his own in 
vestment and has the privilege of selling 
when and to whomever he pleases. This 
separateness of ownership and control makes 
for distrust among owners and encourages 
restrictive compacts. Such practices are en 
couraged because it is feared that a mass 
influx of any single minority inevitably 
follows upon an initial infiltration. The fear 
is sustained by three other fears, i.e., fear of 
loss of social status due to the possible in 
trusion of a family of “unwelcome” ancestry 
or standing; fear of loss of neighborhood 
associations predicated upon the feeling that 
a new race will soon take over the church, 
the school, the bridge club, and the othe: 
community facilities; fear of loss of invest 
ment, precipitated by vacancies and panic 
selling, resulting from the feeling that phys 
ical and social depreciation of the properties 
will follow upon the entrance of an “in 
ferior” social or economic class. 


ET the reason for the mass inundation 
Y;, the minority that generally follows 
upon an initial infiltration is largely that 
minority’s desperate need of shelter. The 
more stringent and widespread the methods 
taken to exclude that minority, the stronger 
will be its pressure against any section in 
which an opening wedge has been made. 
Thus when one or a few minority families 
move into an area, an influx may follow 
with the force of a tidal wave. Were New 
York City’s Negroes, for example, who rep 
resent only 7 per cent of its population, dis 
tributed throughout that city, their presence 
would hardly be noticed. In Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, the 
presence of Negroes in older sections dis 
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turbed neither value nor social status so 
long as the areas were considered stabilized. 
There was no fear there of a mass infiltra- 
tion or of loss of social position, neighbor- 
hood associations, or investment. In fact, the 
proximity of the Negro servant's quarters 
to the employer’s was long welcomed, not 
rejected. Nor is there objection today to 
Negro servants living in white homes or 
caring for white children. In Southern cities, 
Negroes live in the same areas and on the 
same streets as whites. 

This affirms, by an extreme instance, that 
if anxieties could somehow be relieved 
through education or through a feeling of 
assurance that our neighborhoods would re- 
main heterogeneous, a racial rapprochement 
in housing could be effected in America. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the mere 
presence of Negroes or other minorities in 
an area disturbs neither the owner's invest- 
ment nor the tenant's social status, provided 
there is no fear that any single minority 
will overwhelm the neighborhood in dis- 
proportionate numbers. 

This fact is important because within the 
next ten years our cities may be rebuilt into 
new great neighborhoods in which the mini- 
mum unit will be the community. With 
entry of FHA, institutional development, 
urban redevelopment, and large _public- 
housing undertakings, new areas will be set 
up under single ownership or control in 
neighborhoods that will create their own 
environments. 


The question is, will they be of the Stuy- 


vesant Town variety, where tax exemption 
and the eminent-domain power are surren- 
dered to a private corporation that openly 
discriminates between races in its housing 
and espouses the ghetto as the best pattern 
for our future neighborhoods? The United 
Nations buildings, only twenty blocks away 
from the Stuyvesant Town housing project, 
will offer a strange contrast to their neighbor 
on the East River—the first dedicated to 
achieving equality between races, the other 
to racial isolationism. The world’s represen- 
tatives will look out of the UN skyscrapers 
and see almost within a stone’s throw a 
gigantic undertaking in which racial segre- 
gation is not only openly avowed, but is 
being publicly subsidized. Stuyvesant Town 
is a sinister symbol in the struggle for one 
world. 

In the development of its new areas, 
America is faced with a challenge as well 
as an opportunity. It can either continue to 
exclude prescribed races, invite tensions, ul- 
timately destroy the democratic tradition 
through segregated housing, or at long last 
create neighborhoods in which educational 
processes can have a fair chance of function- 
ing, neighborhoods in which people will, in 
the words of the United Nations Charter, 
“have faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person . . . promoting and encouraging re- 
spect . . . for the fundamental freedoms for 
all, without distinction as to race, . . . living 


together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors.” 











CITIZEN GOD 
A Story 


JACOB GLATSTEIN 


ISSAYE OSSIPOVICH wiped 
the sweat on his forehead. Impa- 
tiently, he eyed those who were 


still waiting for him. 

His own fault. That self-indulgence at 
lunch. Sat there too long. Ate too much. 
Emptied a cup too many. 

How often had he decided that he had 
to set himself a limit—that he had to fix the 
thin line that separated the last cup of his 
capacity from the first cup of excess—that 
one cup that flooded him with this drowsi- 
ness. Yet he always crossed that border with- 
out knowing he was doing it. And when he 
did try to take himself by his own collar, it 
was too late. He had already been smuggled 
into that second country. 

A couple of flies were resting on the wall. 
Their somnolence seemed to lull him, too. 
His eyes would not obey him. Yet his duties 
were not done. The little village by Lake 
Tikhonovka had only limited ambitions. It 
made only limited demands. Still—such as 
they were—they gave him a full day’s work. 
Somebody had a leaky roof. Somebody else 
was too crowded; was asking to be relieved 
of, at the least, one lodger. A third had a 
pregnant wife; needed a decent bed, and 
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sheets. Here was one who was too sick to 
work. A request for a vacation. 

He saw, with one heavy eye, that four or 
five were still on line. He would get rid of 
them as quickly as he could. 

A little bird had perched upon the sill. 
It began to murmur, in its birdish lingo, just 
as an old man, the last man in the room, 
came up to face Moissaye Ossipovich. The 
old man twinkled, and before he said any 
thing at all about himself, he gave the little 
bird an opportunity to say its piece and to 
ask a few naive questions that came deep 
out of its heart. 

He did not know this old chap. Moissaye 
Ossipovich was sure that he had never seen 
him before in his life. New—or a transient. 

This old man was tall, but he was rather 
stooped. He continued to beam—his eyes 
caressing the tiny, childlike bird. He had a 
branching beard. He gave off the fragrance 
of an essrog just out of its flaxen wrappings. 
Perhaps it was the long, thick beard that 
spread this piercing scent, which Moissaye 
remembered from his childhood. How im 
patiently he used to wait for his father to 
take the essrog—the citron of Succoth, the 
harvest feast—out of its silver casket. 


_ bird flew away. The old eyes still 
laughed at the small, warm, and fondled 
place that it had left. 

“Where does a man come from?” 

“O—from far away.” 

“And what is it that brings you our way?” 
Moissaye Ossipovich asked him with the 
sternness and dryness of the habitual ques 
tionez. 

“Well, if you get around—you happen to 
pass by.” 

Not too satisfactory an answer for these 
circumspect days. “And your name?” 
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“God.” The old man’s eyes were worried. 
He sighed. 

Moissaye was about to write it down with 
his newly-sharpened pencil—“Citizen God.” 
But suddenly the name seemed odd. 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Oh—I have enough worries on my mind.” 

Moissaye jumped from his chair. He was 
practically sober. 

“You are God?” he yelled. “Or—you're 
called God?” He laughed. His laugh had a 
touch of hysteria. 

“It’s all the same. I am—and it is my 
name. The same. God is God. No matter 
how you twist it.” 

Moissaye Ossipovich fell back into the 
chair. He tried closing his eyes a while. He 
squeezed his eyelids together, hoping that 
when he opened them again the old one 
would have disappeared. And, with him, 
there would have have vanished the whole 
touchy problem of having to thresh things 
out with such a customer. Especially on a 
hot day like this—when your belly is so full, 
your head is so heavy, your eyelids so sticky. 

But when he opened them again the old 
one was still standing there in front of him. 
Moissaye noticed how he was dressed. 

His clothes were wrinkled, but they were 
tidy. Looked as if they had just been cleaned. 
His broad, black hat had a worn-out shini- 
ness—like plush. Only his shoes were dusty. 
They were witness to the fact that he had 
had a good hike before he reached this little 
village that lay by Lake Tikhonovka. 

“So,” his voice kept rising—“So—what do 
you want me to do for you?” 

“Lodgings. Just for this night. Tomorrow 
—I’ll be on my way.” 

“Lodgings? Who would let in such a sort 
of— Why—everyone denies you. Nobody be- 
lieves in you. I don’t believe in you either. 
My wife doesn’t believe in you.” 

“I am ruined—and all the ducks go bare- 
foot. Yet why should it be such a problem 
to take a guest and let him stay a night?” 

“They'll be frightened—simply scared—to 
let you come in the house. That is, unless 
you keep it mum, and not let on who you 


» 


are. 


“What's there to be ashamed of? God is 
God,” the old man said with a mild stub- 
bornness. “Yet—as long as you are ashamed 
of me—I’ll do you this favor. I'll mention it 
to no one.” 

The little bird came back to its snug, 
trembled-over place. And once again it be- 
gan to pose its gentle questions. The old 
man turned. He let his eyes shine upon the 
tiny body. 

Moissaye Ossipovich allowed his own eyes 
to close. As if from sleep, he asked—in a 
sing-song voice: 

“Why is it that you have to apply to me 
for your lodgings? Make a miracle. Put up 
a palace . . . a chandelier . . . the table is 
spread. Plates are golden . . . the bed is soft 
... the pillows are deep. . . .” 

“That's all I have to do. Be a magician 
yet. Listen, I’m talking to you man to man. 
It’s a matter of a bed only for tonight. To- 
morrow—I’ll be on my way.” 

He did not make reply. The old fellow sat 
down on the long waiting-bench. The tiny 
bird kept twittering. 

“Citizen God,” Moissaye Ossipovich used 
his dry and official tone. “I am taking you 
to my own home. However—no one must 
know who and what you actually are. And,” 
he added firmly, “I do not believe in you.” 

“Don’t you eat my heart out.” The old 
man smiled a glowing little smile. His hand 
passed over his branched Assyrian beard. 
And once again Moissaye knew that fra- 
grance, the aroma of the essrog his father 
took out the casket. 


II 


| pepe wife had a habit of saying 
the phrase “generally speaking” after 
every few words. As soon as they stepped 
over the threshold, Moissaye was greeted by 
her mutter: 

“What—generally speaking—is this? Guests 
—generally speaking—in the middle of the 
week?” 

When he did not answer she got sulky. 
Without saying another word, she started 
to set the table. 

Moissaye peeled a baked potato. In dumb 
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show—not looking at his guest—he invited 
him to join. 

“Had a bite. Had it on the road.” 

“Who-—generally speaking—is this guest?” 

The baby in the cradle began to yell. It 
kept throwing its hands and feet around, as 
if it intended to toss them away. The old 
man moved over to the cradle. “Sha—sha,” 
he started to soothe it— 

“Sha, sha, my little chick. 
Close your little eyelids quick. 
Papa will buy a pair of shoes. 
Mama will... .” 

He took his hat off; he sat in his high, 
octagonal skull-cap. Now he looked for all 
the world just like Moissaye’s grandfather 
Ezriel. 

“Maybe—” Moissaye ventured—and gnawed 
on a shriveled hunk of herring— “Maybe you 
knew my grandfather Ezriel?” 

“Ah. Did I know him? Ezriel the water- 
carrier. That one was a precious fellow. 
Working—all his life, alas. Working—work- 
ing like a mule.” 

“Grandfather was a good man. Oh for 
how many poor families Grandpa Ezriel 
would carry water withou: getting any pay 
for it. May my good years be as many!” 

“Ezriel. . . . Telling me about Ezriel? No 
—there are not many such today. Woe is me. 
Why he would share his very last morsel.” 

Baby yowled again. 

“Sha. Sha.” The old man rocked it. 
“Sha, sha, 

While I sing. 

An angel—on a little wing— 
He will fly to you—and bring 
A kid— 

As white as anything. 

The kid will say: Ba-ah! 

You will say: 

Ma-ah!” 

“Nu—and grandfather Nahman. Nahman, 
the money-lender—did you know him?” 

“Did I? All right too. A decent little fel- 
low too.” 

“He? May he wail there! The extortioner. 
How he used to skin the poor!” 

“Yes. What's true is true. A hard and a 
bitter livelihood he had.” The old one 


sighed. “It's not so easy to make a living. 
Oh-—a terrible thing. Terrible. One man— 
he sits on a horse. A second man—he’s un- 
der the horse. No, you can’t expect every 
grandfather to be an Ezriel.” 

Yasha and Volodya, the two older boys, 
sat there and stared right into the old one’s 
mouth. 

“What's the name of this little howler?” 

“That one? The little loudmouth? Misha. 
After my uncle Mendel. Did you know 
Uncle Mendel?” 

“A question! Did I know him? Mendel 
the candle-maker. Ah—that was a treasure. 
Every Friday he would go out with his 
pockets full. He'd give and give money to 
the poor—so they might have a something 
for the Sabbath. Till he had to turn back 
home because all his pockets were empty. 
It was much, much harder, however, for 
Ezriel to perform his charities. How the 
pails and the yoke used to cut into his shoul- 
ders!” 

“What sort of a system was that?” Mois- 
saye Ossipovich looked him straight in the 
eye. “Was that a way to run a world?” 
Moissaye had a lilt in his voice—the lilt of 
a Sabbath hymn. 

“A world?” he answered. “This is a world? 
A piece of cobweb! A squeak. A puff. Now 
—when an Ezriel used to lug his pails of 
water and fill up a poor man’s empty barrel. 
Or when your Uncle Mendel—not to let a 
Sabbath be disgraced—used to leave his 
couple of coins in some poverty-stricken 
home . . . then it would become something 
like a world. Otherwise? This way? Ah, 
me. . . . Call it a world?” 

“Nu?” he said—squeezing the “nu.” 

“Nu—what?” 

“What ‘nu what’? Isn't it your business? 
You mean it’s none of your affair?” 

“Oh that? That's what you mean? And 
—maybe—I am obliged to give you an ac- 
counting?” 


ust as he was beginning to rebuke him, 
| the doors opened. Visitors appeared. Vil- 
lagers who came in one by one. Moissaye 
Ossipovich prowled around the room. He 
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would pause from time to time and let his 
fingers drum on a wall, on a table, on a 
pane. He did not ask himself how they had 
learned about the presence of his guest. 
All he did was smile wryly. There was noth- 
ing that he could do now. No. The milk 
had been spilt. That is the way it always is. 
These things cannot be hidden. Try and 
keep them confidential. Try to keep them up 
your sleeve. Useless. They are bound to 
come out. 

An old woman came in with her grand- 
son. Without hesitation, she turned to the 
old man. 

“Look,” she said. She wept—as a woman 
weeps at prayers. “An unfortunate—alas! 
How he’s shaking! His whole body. His 
little head. The little limbs. Such a tiny, an 
innocent soul. What possible sin has he com- 
mitted? Why should it come to him so early, 
who—tell me—who has decided this is the 
way that it must be?” 

“A pity. Honest. Tears a piece out of 
your heart.” 

He walked over to the boy. He patted 
him, then he nipped his little cheek. He 
took the little hand, placing it in his own 
palm. It lay there, flapping like a fish. 

Through her tear-filled eyes, grandmother 
stared at the old fellow who consoled her. 

“A sickness comes in the flicker of an eye. 
Getting well—that takes one a long time.” 

“A tiny fledgling. Because of whose sins 
does he suffer?” 

“Sick little bird,” he said. “Sick little tree 
—with pliant, sick little branches.” 

“What kind of talk is that—generally 
speaking? We'll simply have to lock our 
door. Such things—generally speaking— 
should not happen in this house.” 

Moissaye Ossipovich helplessly drummed 
on a pane. 

A priest came in. Skinny as a stick. A 
plucked gray little beard. Rags, tatters. Dirty 
tears running from his eyes—like coal-dust 
that’s been dissolved. 

“Dry bread. In the Lord’s name. Dry 
bread—a little hunk of it.” The bony fists 
beat against his head and breast. “There is 
no pity, no pity in the hearts of men. I sit 





and I beg—days long—but their hearts, they 
are made of flint.” 

“Look what can become of a man! Oh— 
hardly seems to have a human map.” The 
old man was talking to himself. “Did you 
ever help beat a Jew?” 

“A bit. Just a mite. Yet, these yids—they 
are the only confounded folk that ever slip 
me a piece of dry bread. A nice lousy people. 
They still feel some pity for a man.” 

Here was Zlotte. Zlotte, the old maid. 

“They tell me a new order has arrived. 
The sun has risen on the common people. 
I—I am the same. I wither from day to day. 
My face is dark. The new sun has not 
brought it a new light. People keep warm- 
ing each other. I—I’m ice-cold. My life is 
broken. My house is crumbling. The new 
order does not mend me.” 

“Yes. A girl ought to get married. Lone- 
liness is not a dainty dish. One ought to 
pull oneself together. One ought to look. 
There must be some other lonely soul.” 

“The new sun sheds no warmth on my 
shriveling body. They pass me by, as if I 
were an old bitch. They have built a para 
dise, a paradise on earth. Me—they try to 
distract me by giving me work. Work. And 
they—the plague take them—they are laugh- 
ing in the nights.” 

Moissaye Ossipovich kept on drumming 
on the wall. 

Moissaye was tickled. The old one now 
has his line of people to dispose of. It is he 
who has to hear their petitions and their 
complaints now. He can’t be getting too 
much pleasure from this night he’s spending 
here. Moissaye Ossipovich grinned. 

“What—generally speaking—has got into 
this house?” 

“Masha! Stop your silliness!” 

A new one came in. He had a really 
strange set of demands. 

“Now,” he said. “If I could only get what 
I need to go to Palestine! Lord, I would fall 
down, my face against the Wailing Wall. 
I'd lay down my bag of old bones. ‘Lord,’ 
I would say. ‘Lord, I’ve had enough.’ ” 

“A trip. Palestine! Rolls off the tongue 
so easily. Yet—consider it. We are here— 
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here by Lake Tikhonovka. There . . . it’s 
over the sea. It’s over deserts. That’s some- 
thing of a journey!” 

“Nu—and a miracle?” 

“Miracles. They want them in their soup. 
They would lap them down. Every other 
afternoon.” 


Ill 


MS was about to set three benches 
side by side. She was going to make 
them fast and cover them with a couple of 
old coats. The old man, however, said that 
he would rather sleep in the bed with the 
two boys. 

“Why do you have to go to the trouble? 
I'll see to it that I’m comfortable. I'll man- 
age to survive this night. Bless them, I do 
love kids.” 

Moissaye’s two boys would not leave the 
side of this old fellow who caressed them. 

“Tell me,” he said. “Does a Jewish word 
ever fall into their mouth?” The old man 
asked it quietly, as if this were a question 
that was not entirely proper. Then—in res- 
onant and merry tones—he started to recite 
to them: 

“Breishis,” he said, “Breishis . . . in the 
beginning .. . boro... created . . . Elohim 

. God .. . ess, ess ha-shumayim . . . the 
heavens . . . vu-ess, ess, hu-uretz .. . and the 
earth. When He first created the heavens 
and the earth, the earth was empty and bare. 
And God’s majesty hovered over the air and 
the waters.” 

Yasha and Volodya, hearing this, opened 
their mouths and their eyes. And the old 
fellow sang: 

“Once again, my little ones . . 


... in the beginning . . . boro. . 
+ 60 wee 


. Breishis 
. created 


The baby awoke, and it began to toss its 
hands and feet away. 

“Sleep. Sleep, my children. I will rock 
him myself. Hush. Hush,” he said. 


“Hush, hush—my little wren. 

Close your little eyes again. 

An angel is defending you. 

A winged one is tending you... .” 


Tiny bird had settled on the window 
A sill. It quivered a few clipped, tasteful 
questions. Moissaye Ossipovich opened his 
eyes. 

The two boys were sleeping soundly. 
Masha was up and about—getting their 
breakfast ready. 

Moissaye got up and 
crowded bed. 

“He spent a night. And now he’s on his 
way.” 

Moissaye Ossipovich twinkled to the tiny 
bird. He did not see his own smile. He was 
certain, none the less, that it had in it the 
goodness that was in the old man’s eyes 

The baby started to make its faces. 

“Ah-ah. Little wren... . 

“Masha. It wants to feed. Look at the trap 
it opens up. Wants to swallow the entire 
world.” 

“Trap? What kind of talk is this—gene: 
ally speaking? A dainty mouth—made ju 
to be kissed.” 

Moissaye Ossipovich started to drum on 
the window-pane. “Citizen God,” he mur 
mured to himself. “Citizen God.” 

“There,” she said. “Drumming on an 
empty stomach. Maybe you ought to learn 
—generally speaking—to pour a glass of tea 
all by yourself. Not to have to wait—gen 
erally speaking—for somebody to serve you.” 


looked at the 
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JEROME KERN AND AMERICAN OPERETTA 


He Wedded Opera Lyrique and American Vaudeville 


KURT LIST 


T THE moment, Jerome Kern seems 
destined to be remembered as a 
primal source of tuneful ballads for 

the All-Time Hit Parade—indeed, this is 
his role in Hollywood’s technicolor canoni- 
zation of the composer, When the Clouds 
Roll By. But Kern’s true fame rests else- 
where. He was the father of the American 
operetta. 

At the beginning of this century, when 
Kern made his first serious bid for success 
on Broadway, popular music in America 
came from two distinct sources: on one side, 
there was the Continental operetta, produced 
by composers who understood the demands 
of serious music but did not take their own 
work seriously; on the other side, there was 
Tin Pan Alley, turning out crude melodies 
that showed not even a cynical awareness 
of good music. 

The operetta proper was the typical prod- 
uct of imperial Vienna. Combining the 
sparkle of Offenbach with the effete he- 
donism of Vienna’s “upper-crust” and the su- 
perficial drama of such librettists as the Ital- 
ian Metastasio, Johann Strauss the younger 
had created the form: witty, shallowly emo- 
tional, and dramatically titillating. Lacking 
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working on a book about Edgar Varése, which 


is scheduled to appear towards the end of this 
year. 
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almost any previous history, the operetta ap- 
peared abruptly on the tradition-laden scene 
of the Hapsburg Empire in the 1870’s and 
attached itself immediately to the pleasure- 
loving aristocracy and the wealthy bourge- 
oisie, both already in full decline. 

As the favorite entertainment of the para- 
sitic social elite, operetta soon became noth- 
ing more than an empty and mechanical 
entertainment, losing even its charm and 
wit. But while serious and self-respecting 
composers stayed away from it, others 
reached eagerly for its great pecuniary re- 
wards. Leaders of military bands like Zieh- 
rer and Lehar, descendants of foreigners or 
of subject peoples like von Suppé, Jews like 
Eysler, Kalman, and Oscar Straus—in short, 
composers who by background and expe- 
rience were not committed to the classical 
tradition of Viennese music—became the 
chief creators of the Viennese operetta. And 
every new Viennese work, however lifeless 
a construction of musical and dramatic 
clichés, was hailed enthusiastically; for years, 
the operetta was the chief export commod- 
ity of the Hapsburg empire, and the special 
conventions and myths of Viennese operetta 
are still revived, from time to time, thirty 
years after the death of the society that gave 
them birth. 

In America, the operetta was slow in gain- 
ing popularity. A (for better or worse) dem- 
ocratic culture made the theater dependent 
on a broad audience that included shop-girls, 
white-collar people, and even factory work- 
ers, in addition to. the rich. The major sec- 
tion of this audience had been reared on the 
bar-room and barber-shop ballads of the 
1880's, and operetta at first represented a 
strange and unattractive form of “high art.” 
Not that its musical ideas, which were 
simple at best, and more often than not spir- 
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itually barren, were above the heads of the 
audience. But the exotic dramatic atmos- 
phere of the operetta, with its dukes and 
peasants, struck the American public as 
strange and often ludicrous. This impres- 
sion may have been in part the result of pro- 
vinciality, but in the main it was a healthy 
and genuinely critical reaction reflecting a 
sense of reality. 

But this did not last. The turn towards 
operetta began in the 1900's, with the grow- 
ing sophistication of the middle class and its 
self-conscious relinquishment of the home- 
spun mentality. World War I, the ensuing 
depression, and then the sudden lavishness 
of the 20’s completed the process. The pub- 
lic was no longer satisfied with the shabby 
splendor of the vaudeville stage and the 
burlesque house. Operetta in the grand style 
offered a richer escape from the dullness of 
everyday life, and overnight it became a typ- 
ical expression of the expensive but tasteless 
tastes of the Prohibition era. The vaudeville 
technique of disconnected scenes and skits 
still lingered, but the décor was enriched 
with expensive scenery, large orchestras, 
lavishly-costumed chorus girls, and the dra- 
matic plot took flight to the exotic world of 
“romance,” where Balkan princes or Arab 
sheiks lived and loved as American business- 
men, unhappily, did not. 

In all this, the entertainment industry was 
greatly helped by three composers: Victor 
Herbert, Rudolf Friml, and Sigmund Rom- 
berg, all of whom had been trained in Eu- 
rope. Thrown against the American back- 
ground, their work showed a curious dichot- 
omy. Dramatically, and in the expansiveness 
of their music, they leaned heavily on the 
traditional Continental forms. In structure, 
however, their operettas assimilated the 
technique of vaudeville, discarding the 
three-act formula of European operetta and 
incorporating the succession of individual 
and often disconnected scenes that made 
vaudeville such convenient entertainment— 
you could come in at any time without nec- 
essarily losing the thread of the action, as 
in present-day movies. 

But the ridiculous plots of such operettas 


as The Desert Song could not keep Amer- 
icans forever enchanted. They may not have 
been hungry for more realistic entertain- 
ment but they did at least want it to be more 
meaty. Being “American” came to mean the 
rejection of Continental fancifulness; the 
traditional operetta, even in a form that 
made compromises with American taste, 
soon found its Dutch mills and Balkan king- 
doms losing ground on Broadway. 

Herbert, Friml, and Romberg were hardly 
the composers to meet the situation. Bor 
and educated in Europe, they saw nothing 
wrong in the Continental extravagance and 
fluff they had been producing. On the other 
hand, the tunesmiths of Tin Pan Alley had 
neither the skill nor the imagination to find 
a new path. The task of carrying the oper- 
etta beyond the level it had reached in 
Vienna required a composer American by 
birth and backgtound, but European-trained, 
and with sufficient taste to discard the out- 
worn sentimentalities and illusions of both 
Europe and America (even if only to create 
new sentimentalities and illusions). Tem- 
perament, upbringing, and experience made 
Jerome Kern this composer. 


orn in New York City in 1885, Kem 
B grew up in a milieu of genteel comfort 
and culture. His father, a well-to-do busi- 
nessman of an old German-Jewish family, 
had come to America at an early age. For a 
time he was a private concessionaire of the 
New York public utilities system, and dur- 
ing this period acted as president of the 
Street Sprinklers Association; this brought 
him into contact with the city’s politicians 
and those circles in general that controlled 
the still limited public life of the city. Kern's 
American-born mother came from a some 
what similar background of cultured Aus- 
trian Jews. Strongly interested in music 
(she gave Jerome his first instruction on the 
piano) and in the other arts, she was a cul- 
tivated woman who was able to form and 
direct most of her children’s interests. Jerome 
was more attached to her than to his father 
—who was later to urge him to take up the 
usual business career. 
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In this family atmosphere—one not un 
usual in America—culture is a female do- 
main, and the work of artists like Kern, who 
never completely break with or develop be- 
yond the family, displays as a rule a passive, 
feminine orientation. Kern’s music with its 
languid, perfumed melodiousness, and his 
librettos with their interesting heroines, 
might be said to result in part from his back- 
ground. 

The gentility and well-being of his fam- 
ily gave Kern a security that was to remain 
one of the chief factors in his personality. 
Not rich enough to compete for a place in 
exalted social circles, yet far from the poverty 
of recently-immigrated Jews, Kern’s parents 
were respected equals among similarly well- 
todo Jews and Gentiles. Very little anti 
Semitism was felt here—at most some slight 
discomfort when Jewish holidays did not co- 
incide with those of the Christian calendar. 
Kern, though never reticent about being a 
Jew, did not seem to give the matter much 
weight, and his personality appears to have 
been only slightly affected by his heritage. 
Yet, when a fellow-member of a famous 
poker circle, to which Kern and other the- 
atrical celebrities belonged, made a casual 
derogatory remark about Jews, Kern among 
the Jews present was the one to make a 
demonstrative protest, and he never came 
again. He was, in the traditional phrase of 
his kind, “a Jew and proud of it.” 

From his mother, he gained a confident 
and unrestrained feeling for the middle 
levels of culture. From his father, he gained 
a certain business sense that helped him 
greatly in his later dealings with publishers 
and producers—a business sense that never 
deviated, however, from the tradition of 
honest dealing of the well-established 19th- 
century merchant: Kern had no need of the 
pushing shrewdness that the sharper com- 
petition of later days and the resistance to- 
ward East European Jews forced on those 
Broadwayites who emerged from the East 
Side only by arduous effort. Thus Kern was 
spared the struggles and extremes of his less 
fortunate colleagues, Gershwin and Berlin. 
As one who remained always within the 
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boundaries of his original milieu, secure on 
his own level, and feeling no need to aspire 
beyond it, he could readily accept the limi- 
tations of his talent and the legitimacy of 
the theatrical world for which it equipped 
him. 

Somehow, Jewish composers, no matter 
how hard they tried and how numerous they 
became in the entertainment field, always 
seemed to run second to their Gentile col- 
leagues when it came to commercial stage 
music. As Jacques Offenbach found his su- 
perior in Johann Strauss, and Emmerich 
Kalman his in Franz Lehar, so Jerome Kern, 
for all the historical importance of his oper- 
ettas, could never quite match Victor Her- 
bert’s musical achievements. But Kern was 
satished with his lot and accepted his posi- 
tion as a composer unquestioningly. The 
only revolt of his life was his rejection of the 
business career his father wanted him to 
follow. But even here he had no great strug- 
gle, apparently, for his mother must have 
been a powerful ally. At any rate, he was 
allowed to complete his musical studies at 
the New York College of Music under Alex- 
ander Lambert and Paolo Gallico, and later, 
quite in keeping with tradition, he went to 
Europe for further study, with the financial 
help of his family. 

Kern was well aware of how much he 
owed his family. Despite his differences of 
opinion with his father, he was attached to 
both his parents in a manner perhaps typical 
of the relations between children and parents 
in his milieu. To a certain extent, whatever 
was Jewish in Kern had its root in this filial 
piety, which endured throughout the com- 
poser’s life. CHe visited his parents’ grave 
regularly until the end of his life. And he 
never attended any New Year's Eve gather- 
ings before midnight, because it was on New 
Year’s Eve that his father had died.) 


er acquired a thorough technical 
knowledge of composition—something 
very unusual for Tin Pan Alley, but not for 
the other operetta composers of his time— 
Kern returned to New York and became a 
song-plugger. Soon after, he landed a job 
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with the London office of the producer 
Charles Frohman. There he wrote musical 
numbers for several Continental operettas, 
numbers to be played as prologues before 
the really important (and usually late-com- 
ing) members of the audience had entered 
the theater. It was in this work, which in- 
volved supplementing the scores of such 
famous operettas as Edmund Eysler’s Laugh- 
ing Husband and Karl Ziehrer’s Kiss Waltz, 
that Kern learned the essentials of operetta 
composition. And on his return to America 
he was proficient enough to be entrusted 
with the rewriting of the score of a Broadway 
show, Mr. Wix of Wickham. 

Around this time, in 1910, he married. 
His wife, a woman of exceptional culture, 
came from an old English family, and is de- 
scribed by Kern’s friends as strongly philo 
Semitic; she seems to fit well into the Kern 
family pattern, and he lived happily with 
her for the rest of his life. 

Mr. Wix of Wickham received little 
notice, and it was not until four years later 
that Kern entered the limelight with The 
Girl from Utah, his first huge success. From 
then on he wrote for the stage indefatigably, 
some seasons having as many as six produc- 
tions to his credit. 

Kern remained Broadway’s favorite com- 
poser until 1934. His most important shows 
of this period—or at least their principal mu- 
sical numbers—are still well known. The 
most outstanding of his shows were Very 
Good, Eddie; Oh Boy!; Sally; Sunny; Sweet 
Adeline; The Cat and the Fiddle; Music in 
the Air; Roberta; and the still celebrated 
Showboat. 

In 1934 Kern moved out to Hollywood, 
where he wrote scores for moving pictures, 
including Swing Time, Men of the Sky 
(written in 1931 before he took up perma- 
nent residence in California), 1 Dream Too 
Much, and, last of all, Centennial Summer. 


wm his increasing success, Kern’s life 
began to tend toward luxury and lar- 
gesse. The foundation laid in his family was 
now broadened. Tasteful furniture adorned 
his home; he became an expert collector of 


rare books, ending up with a collection that 
sold in 1929 for $1,750,000. Cit is interesting 
that here, too, as in his music, Kern chose a 
field in which externals, such as tasteful 
bindings and the accepted value of certain 
vintages, count more than ideas. ) 

Kern was a civilized man, but not a dedi 
cated artist. He abhorred any hint of exhi- 
bitionism, or even of overt ambition. At the 
same time, however, he was intent on get 
ting the best out of whatever he chose to be 
his preoccupation of the moment. Not eager 
for deeper insights into either music or life, 
he was still concerned with standards; what 
he strove for were first-rate standards in ; 
secondary art. As was consistent, he als 
demanded perfection from his singers, to 
whom he was a friendly but strict taskma 
ter. He was, as Shaw wrote of one of his 
characters, “a very simple man, perfectly 
satisfied with the best of everything.” 

In other words, Jerome Kem was ideally 
fitted for his profession. A thoroughly in- 
tegrated American himself, he understood 
what the American musical scene needed. 
Given his background, he was sufficiently 
intimate with the pleasure-loving rich to be 
interested in operetta without falling com- 
pletely into Continental clichés, and suth 
ciently superficial not to strain his talents 
toward a higher goal. The influence of hi: 
mother predisposed him toward music of a 
“feminine” character and dramatic themes 
in which heroines played the largest part; 
this, too, helped to satisfy the demands of 
the American audience, with its national 
cult of the Girl. Finally, he was European 
trained, and so had all the advantages of a 
thorough knowledge of his craft—but always 
without the obligation of higher aims. 

In retrospect, it is easy to say what was 
necessary to a specifically American form o! 
the operetta: in effect, it boiled down to a 
balanced synthesis of vaudeville taste and 
the opéra lyrique. But when Kern arrived 
at this solution it was a remarkable and 
original feat. And his first shows already 
contain all the features of his synthesis. 

In his later works Kern did not develop 
very far beyond this basic synthesis of Amer- 
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ican and European taste; having arrived at 
it, he contented himself from then on with 
keeping abreast of the changing fashions of 
Broadway and Danceland.* But since the 
operetta is, after all, the expression of an un- 
limited desire for enjoyment, and if Sainte- 
Beuve is right in saying “l’épicuréisme 
bien compris est la fin de tout Cepicurism, 
well applied, is the end of everything),” 
then there was no need for any meaningful 
development once the genre was established 
in its essentials. 


HE synthesis of the tastes of two con- 
| pe was expressed in a lyric strain 
and in the conversational treatment of the 
lighter song numbers. As a lyric melodicist, 
Kern was strongly influenced by Italian 
verismo and its most perfumed champion, 
Puccini. (Like Kern, Puccini derived his 
musical culture from the maternal side, giv- 
ing all his interest to the heroines of his 
operas. Thus Madame Butterfly, Tosca, 
Mimi, and Turandot are magnificently 
drawn characters against the pale back- 
ground of their lovers, Pinkerton, Cavara- 
dossi, Rudolf, and Kalaf.) But Kern, like 
Lehar, constructed his melodies on long- 
drawn, sentimental lines, with simple har- 
monies that only occasionally contain an 
element of surprise. There is little variation 
and, once the pattern is established, hardly 
any originality. (Tin Pan Alley composers 
used to “steal” from others; Kern “stole” from 
himself.) But the melos is strongly dramatic, 
notwithstanding that the drama is derived 
only from the momentum of the music, and 
not from the impact of the story. This ten- 





_" Kern's adaptability was the one thing, in ad- 
dition to his talent, that kept him in the forefront 
of hit-composers for more than thirty years. Such 
adaptability is essential for a popular composer. 
And Jewish composers, who come to Western 
music with fewer subconscious commitments to 
tradition, therefore tend to take a leading rank in 
popular music. Anti-Semites in Europe lee held 
this against the Jews. But they neglect to point 
out that the adaptability of Jewish composers be 
came a virtue only because Gentile audiences clam- 
ored to be satisfied in just this way, and accepted 
the Jewish composer precisely because he could 
compose a la mode. 





dency gives Kern's operettas a particular 
musical strength. 

The characteristic Kern treatment is con- 
veyed most clearly in such dramatic dis- 
plays as the famous “Only Make Believe” 
from Showboat, where, though the song rep- 
resents a dramatic climax of the show, the 
“chorus” is a typical Kern cliché melody, 
while all the drama is condensed into the 
“verses,” which are studded with musical 
motives and rhythmic alternations to express 
the excitement of the plot. The chorus thus 
remains intact and self-sufficient and could 
serve without noticeable incongruence as 
the chief love duet of almost any Kern show. 

Undoubtedly, such treatment was dictated 
partly by a desire to preserve the outstanding 
musical ideas in toto, so as to have a sufh- 
cient number of hits that could be used by 
bands and singers. But such practical con- 
siderations were not the only ones. Kern 
was essentially a melodic-lyric composer, and 
as such he relegated all dramatic expression 
to minor musical passages, i.e., to the “verses” 
of his songs or to the lighter comedy num- 
bers. It is in these latter that Kern displayed 
best whatever dramatic talent he possessed, 
and it was also here that he allowed himself 
to be influenced most by vaudeville taste. 
However, for the sake of dramatic effec- 
tiveness he significantly altered the con- 
ventional musical pattern of ordinary comedy 
music: since the lyrics were constructed in 
imitation of speech, he created a melodic 
line in accord with the spoken cadences, 
guiding himself by the words. The ambig- 
uous humor of “She Didn’t Say Yes” and 
the mutually complementary plasticity of 
words and melody in “Lovely To Look At” 
show with what infinite taste Kern adapted 
vaudeville techniques to his own purpose. 
The fact that he employed such relatively 
superior writers as Wodehouse and Tarking- 
ton to write his lyrics in the earlier stages 
of his career indicates how strongly Kern 
felt the necessity of clearing the musical- 
comedy atmosphere of its more blatant vul- 
garity. Mostly, this meant reaching only the 
literary level of the Saturday Evening Post. 
But compared with the unbearable sentimen- 
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tality of “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” the 
coarseness of the garter and G-string era, 
and the silliness of the lyrics of The Vaga- 
bond King, Kern’s choice of lyric writers be- 
comes almost a revolutionary step. 

Yet at the same time Kern appreciated 
vaudeville taste for its period flavor. Songs 
like “Life Upon the Wicked Stage” and the 
inclusion in Showboat of such oldtime bal- 
lads as “After the Ball” demonstrate this ac- 
ceptance, and at the same time the nature of 
the improvements he introduced. Since 
most of these songs drew their musical mean- 
ing from the casualness of the words, the 
established form of the musical song, which 
usually consisted of two contrasting parts, 
had to be changed accordingly. It is mainly 
because of Kern that many later popular 
songs became more interesting structurally, 
showing such additions to the basic patterns 
as interludes, extensions, and even additional 
musical ideas. Gershwin, Porter, Rodgers, 
Berlin, and a host of others took over these 
new forms and converted them in the end 
into steyeotypes, but it was Kern who first 
devised their comparatively ingenious struc- 
tures. 


ET while his followers injected a certain 
, tn of sophistication and satire into 
their music, thus reverting to the ideal of 
Offenbach, Kern remained simple and often 
primitive. There is nothing of Gershwin’s 
bitterness or of Porter’s “sophistication” in 
his music. Even when offered an obvious 
opportunity for satire, this mild-mannered 
composer stuck to his melodic last and wrote 
straight melody: there is hardly another pop- 
ular composer who would not have used the 
lyrics of a “Blue Danube Blues” for a parody 
of Johann Strauss, but Kern wrote the song 
as simply and directly as if he saw nothing 
out of the ordinary in the lyrics. When the 
script does force him into satire—for ex- 
ample, his 1922 ragtime version of “God 
Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen’”—the pained ex- 
pression is only too obvious. 
If he rejected the cocktail-party sophisti- 
cation of Gershwin and Porter, he rejected 
equally the super-patriotism of the Irving 


Berlins and Eddie Cantors. One feels a ce: 
tain relaxed and impersonal quality in his 
work; if it is self-expression, it yet never be 
comes self-assertion or a mechanism for per- 
sonal adjustment. His material comes less 
directly from his personal psychological pat- 
terns than from his knowledge of operetta 
and vaudeville, the professional world of 
painted backdrops and footlights. This may 
make his work less interesting, but it is also 
less vulgar. 

Thus Kern was willing to limit himself— 
as Gershwin and Rodgers were not—to the 
poverty of Broadway and Hollywood; it is 
there, and there alone, that he displayed 
ambition. When asked to convert his Show- 
boat music into a symphonic poem for a 
great symphony orchestra, he gladly left the 
task to Arthur Russel Bennett, saying, “I 
am not good at serious stuff.” And when 
Kostelanetz commissioned three composers 
to write works on the American scene, Cop- 
land wrote the heroic Lincoln Portrait and 
Virgil Thomson drew upon an immediate ex- 
perience for his LaGuardia Waltzes, while 
Kern confined himself modestly to the im- 
aginary childhood world of Huckleberry 
Finn and Tom Sawyer (which had meant 
much to him in his youth), writing a simple 
though badly constructed Portrait for Or 
chestra of Mark Twain, his lone and singu- 
larly unsuccessful excursion into serious 
music. 


HIs Mark Twain piece shows again how 
y poe th Kern was wedded to the 
stage. The stage means singing and prac- 
tically excludes any thinking along sym- 
phonic lines. And singing, in the operetta, 
means a certain simplicity that is expressed 
best in melodies which lean heavily on folk 
material. 

Jewish composers, with a background of 
folk music in their immediate past, and 4 
burning need for integration with the cul- 
ture of the country in which they live, have 
since the 19th century shown a strong pref- 
erence for folk music. Mendelssohn, Mah- 
ler, and even Schoenberg used more Ger- 
man folk songs by far than did their Gentile 
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colleagues. In America, men like Copland 
and Siegmeister draw a great deal of their 
inspiration from native American material, 
and even Irving Berlin makes occasional ex- 
cursions into the hill-billy field, as in his 
recent watered-down “Doin’ What Comes 
Naturally.” Kern, however, as an integrated, 
European-trained American in a period that 
had not yet formulated a theory of national 
culture, was less bent on a nationalistically 
determined folk theme; he sought, rather, 
a general simplicity. 

The character of this simplicity was un- 
mistakably folksy, but any specific national 
element was usually subordinated to the 
straightforwardness and clarity of the tex- 
ture. In Kern’s songs we come across a 
touchingly childlike quality that either de- 
rives from “international” folk spirit or can 
attach itself upon demand to a particular 
nationality. In the first category are such 
melodies as “Rose-Marie” from Good Morn- 
ing Dearie and “Captain Andy” from 
Showboat. In the second category of songs, 
Kern pays tribute to various nationalities or 
folk groups: the French in “The Last Time 
I Saw Paris,” the Hawaiians in “Ka-Lu-A,” 
the Negroes in “Ol’ Man River.” In each 
case the song is composed with such em- 
pathy that there can be no doubt of the 
genuiness of feeling. 

The same unpretentious simplicity is dis- 
played in his other hits, whether in the vein 
of Puccini or in the manner of a Noel Cow- 
ard apergu—Kern has always a quality of un- 
assuming friendliness, which played no 
small part in his great success. Quite clearly, 
this quality resides in the vocal line that he 
constructed so skilfully. He was the first 
American composer to shift the accent in 
operetta from dance-and-bounce music to 
sheer singing. Perhaps this was a step in the 
wrong direction, for as Ezra Pound says, 
“music begins to atrophy when it departs 
too far from the dance”; but at this point in 
the evolution of the operetta, such a shift of 
emphasis was a necessity, because it helped 
materially to synthesize American and Eu- 
ropean trends. It is only later, in the music 
of George Gershwin, who greatly admired 





Kern, that the basic structures Kern devel- 
oped were ornamented with more compli- 
cated harmonies and fixed in a permanent 
routine—whereby they returned to the dance 
and became the typical and, at this moment, 
final form of American entertainment music. 


ee all the above, one might easily con- 
clude that Kern had comparatively little 
of his own to offer, and was at best a syn- 
thesizer, at worst no more than an anthol- 
ogist. This would be unjust. At least one 
aspect of Kern’s creative personality con- 
tributed something entirely new to popular 
song. 

Many operatic composers, especially those 
of Italian verismo, were attracted to suffering 
heroines, who in most cases belong to the 
lower classes or have a debased status. A 
superbly untruthful specimen of a self-sac- 
rificing courtesan is the central character of 
Verdi's La Traviata. Puccini’s Mimi, in La 
Bohéme, punishes herself, her lover, and her 
audience with a rather unappetizing display 
of tuberculosis, and similar things are to be 
witnessed in Puccini’s Madame Butterfly 
and Tosca. Jenny, the prostitute of Kurt 
Weill’s Dreigroschenoper, is an indictment 
of the social and moral economics of the 
Weimar Republic. (But the heroines of 
Weill’s American period, of Lady in the 
Dark and One Touch of Venus, have al- 
ready swapped the bordello for the boudoir.) 

With Kern, who showed an incomparable 
sensitivity to female masochism, the problem 
is different. He makes the female as victim 
a secondary and momentary figure, often 
merely incidental to the plot; yet such is her 
impact in the one or two songs assigned to 
her that she seems to carry the whole deeper 
meaning of the show. Remember only 
Helen Morgan’s success in the small part of 
Julie in the premiére of Showboat. The plot 
of Showboat could well have existed with- 
out the figure of the uprooted Julie. (As a 
matter of fact, the song “Bill” was added to 
the score only a few days before the pre- 
miére, and its lyrics were written not by the 
regular librettist Hammerstein, but by 
Wodehouse, then an outsider in Kern’s 
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workshop.) Yet Julie enhances the whole 
atmosphere of the show and gives it that 
particular flavor which converted this oper- 
etta into a great national spectacle. 

At the same time, Kern goes much further 
with his suffering heroines than the Euro- 
peans had done. They are not idealized bad 
girls suddenly turned good and punished for 
their erstwhile badness; they remain always 
and irretrievably lost in a social vortex, 
chained to a senseless and futile destiny. 
Whether they are prostitutes or not is irrel- 
evant: their fate is sealed simply by the fact 
that they voluntarily subordinate it to some 
stronger force, in most cases a ruthless brute 
of a man. (But they do not go so far in their 
devil-may-care attitude as Weill’s heroines— 
they are less frivolous, more responsible.) 

It is no accident that most of the songs 
written in the vein of “Bill” and “Why Was 
‘I Born” borrow from the Negro spiritual, 
and that some of them even deal with spe- 
cifically Negro atmosphere—i.e., “Can’t Help 
Lovin’ Dat Man” and “O!’ Man River.” This 
was the way Kern demonstrated, not only 
that he was aware of certain social implica- 
tions in his triste songs, but also that he con- 
sidered Negroes an underprivileged group 
to which, for reasons hardly formulated con- 
sciously to himself, he felt himself close in 
some way or another. 

Kern might have been surprised to have 
been told that his “Ol’ Man River” was an 
attack on the American status quo, or that he 
felt akin to the Negro because he was him- 
self a member of a minority group, despite 
his seemingly complete integration. But the 
fact remains that these songs are in existence 
and that they are uniquely Kern’s: they be- 
tray the slight social discomfort that even 
the most integrated Jew has so far felt in 
even the most tolerant period. Stopping 
short of Weill’s nihilistic frivolity, Kern re- 
mained the gentleman—perhaps even the 
prig—that his upbringing had made him. 
But it was precisely for this reason that he 
was able to add something to show-music 
that stirred audiences in a new way without 
alienating them. (Without Julie, Gershwin’s 
Bess would have been impossible.) 


Kern’s audiences took these themes more 
seriously, perhaps, than he may have meant 
them in his own consciousness. It was not 
long before “Ol’ Man River” became the 
song of Negro emancipation in the mi) id 
of liberal white audiences. And Showboat 
took on the aspects of a genuine American 
folk opera—in no small part because of its 
social implications. 


ust as every educated German used to 

have his Weltanschauung to which he 
subordinated every thought and event, ; 
many Jews, in their stories, like to talk about 
all the sorrows and joys of the world in a 
seemingly disconnected manner. || 
even truer of the libretto and music of 
Showboat than of the original Edna Ferber 
novel from which it was adapted. 
genation, the ruin of the gambler Ravenal, 
the (tasteless) good-bye scene in a convent 
against the background of a Te Deum—all 
this contains on the face of it enough ex 
plosive material to turn the operetta into an 
American Hamlet or Faust. Yet these mo- 
tifs are made completely irrelevant to each 
other, strung together in a “cavalcade” of 
events that robs them of any genuine sig 
nificance. 

American liberal audiences, not yet ac 
customed to seeing such problems discussed 
so freely on the Broadway stage, were en 
thusiastic. But on closer scrutiny, the dra 
matic highlights come to seem no more than 
a few short tales about Kern’s ancestral coun 
try, in which America may be said to play 
the role of the staedtel, with its goyim—some 
good, some bad—and its Jews, here Negroes 
A favorite theme of Western ghetto tales- 
the story of the Jewish girl falling in love 
with the Gentile—is here employed twice 
though in American terms: once as the mar 
riage of the Negro girl Julie to a white man 
with the attendant disapproval of the white 
community, and once as the well-born Mag: 
nolia’s marriage to Ravenal, the good-for- 
nothing gambler, under the disapproval of 
her family. As in all moral Western ghetto 
stories, the protagonists draw their strength 
from a song of comfort. In the ghetto tales 
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it is always “Kol Nidre”; in Showboat it is 
“Ol’ Man River.”* 

There is no doubt where Kern’s sympa- 
thies lay. They are with Julie and the world 
of Ravenal. And the hidden meaning of 
Showboat may well be a plea for the integra- 
tion of minority groups in the larger orbit of 
American society. It is in Showboat, and in 
the songs of his other operettas that are sim- 


* Although it may be said that the Negro in a 
sense is the Jew of America, this treatment of his 
emancipation was new in a country that had 
known only three fictionalized ways of dealing 
with his problems: the benevolence of Uncle 
Tomism, milieu descriptions such as those by 
Langston Hughes, and political postures. Show- 
boat combines all three. This it does by following 
a system of anecdotes analogous to the forms of 


the Jewish folk myth. 


ilar in feeling to the Showboat songs, that 
Kern’s personal background comes most fully 
into his work, and it is here that his music 
becomes most original and at the same time 
attains its greatest value as entertainment. 
Thus, despite—or possibly because of—his 
failure to formulate any direct social criti- 
cism, Kern’s own social status made it pos- 
sible for him to create the most genuine 
form of American operetta. 

For all that, Kern’s art remains a minor 
one. For the essence of our contemporary 
mass entertainment is a constant search for 
truisms, never for the truth. Kierkegaard 
said that one has to be seduced to the truth 
—but genteel Jerome Kern was the last ob- 
ject for any such seduction. 


MY FATHER’S FENCE 


JACOB SLOAN 


My father built a fence around his head 
Of half-said words, before he died, and went 
Leaving me untold to stand and dig 

Holes for posts to string the wire against. 


Now I am always sticking on the barbs 
And sucking at my wrist and tamping dirt 
With heavy iron where his light foot said, 
Perhaps—settling his unsurveyed earth. 


I do not like it. Why should I be pouring 
His foundations? I look up at the sky, 

And watch the birds following the winds, 
And feel the laughter of my father’s eye. 





Jacow Stoan is the author of a volume of poetry, Generation of Journey 
(1945). He has contributed numerous translations from Hebrew and Yid- 
dish to Commentary. Mr. Sloan was born in New York City in 1918, 
attended Brooklyn College and the Seminary College of Jewish Studies of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and is at present an editor 


with Schocken Books. 







































HAT reasons prompted the mass 
murder of European Jews by the 
Nazis? Victor Bernstein, in his 
book Final Judgment, after a careful study 
of all the available documents, concludes 
that “this documentary history tells us what 
happened, but not why.” “Nowhere has 
there been unearthed,” he maintains, “any 
direct documentary evidence concerning the 
time, the place, and the personnel involved 
when the decision was made to exterminate 
European Jewry.” All Mr. Bernstein feels 
that the facts justify him in saying is that 
the Jews were killed because a handful of 
Nazi leaders wanted it that way. 
Interpreting and quoting from official docu- 





Tuis personal statement on individual respon- 
sibility of Germans for Nazi crimes, written by 
a@ man active among German anti-Nazis, 
uses as its text Victor Bernstein’s important 
book Final Judgment: The Story of Nurem- 
berg (With an introduction by Max Lerner. 
New York, Boni and Gaer, 1947. 289 pp. 
$3.50). It touches a subject on which emotions 
naturally run high. But it is important that the 
problem continue to be discussed from diverse 
points of view, in the interest of clarifying the 
nature and causes of the Nazi onslaught on the 
Jews, and its implications for Germany’s future. 
Paut W. Massinc has been since 1942 a staff 
member of the Institute of Social Research. He 
is co-author of the Institute’s extremely impor- 
tant study on “Anti-Semitism within American 
Labor” and is at present working on a book 
dealing with the political character of German 
anti-Semitism. Dr. Massing was born in Ger- 
many in 1902 and studied economics and so- 
ciology in Cologne, “rankfurt, and Paris. He 
was arrested in 1933 and sent for a period to 
the Oranienburg concentration camp. He left 
Germany in 1934. Dr. Massing is the author 
of Fatherland and Hitler Is No Fool, both 
published under the pen name Kar! Billinger. 
He has contributed to the Nation, New Re- 
public, Atlantic Monthly, and various other 
periodicals. 





IS EVERY GERMAN GUILTY? 
A German Anti-Nazi Fighter Discusses Individual Responsibility 
PAUL W. MASSING 
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ments that were collected for the Nuremberg 
trial, but not all of which were introduced 
as evidence there, Bernstein in the first two 
parts of his book traces the history of the 
Nazi regime from its inception, retelling’ in 
precise detail a story that had until re- 
cently to be filled out by deduction and 
interpretation. 

Anyone who took part in the underground 
war against Hitler will look with mixed 
feelings at the wealth of top-secret records 
now spread out before the world. How much 
courage, fear, and torture was once involved 
in the effort to get hold of the least bit of 
concrete information about the Nazi re- 
armament program! How fragmentary was 
the information that anti-Nazis and Nazi 
victims were able to tell about the Luftwaffe, 
the concentration camps, the Nazi will to 
conquer by all and any means! And yet, 
would their warnings not have been more 
than adequate for a world willing to be 
warned? Today, the publication of docu- 
ments once guarded in impenetrable secrecy 
is in a sense anti-climactic. Actually we al- 
ready knew, from the very early days of the 
war, and even before, essentially everything 
they had to reveal. 


N THE third part of Final Judgment, which 
Pickes up half his book, Mr. Bernstein 
presents a documentary history of the crimes 
that will forever be associated with Nazi 
Germany: genocide, the purposeful destruc- 
tion of whole nations and races; the big 
industry of the concentration camps, “turn- 
ing out chiefly corpses and war goods’; the 
mining of gold from the teeth of the gassed; 
slave labor; vivisection practiced on human 
beings. 

Mr. Bernstein shows the criminal patt 
played by the German army in the mass 
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murder of civilians, mostly Jews, and of war 
prisoners, mostly Russians. He quotes from 
business correspondence to prove the eager 
cooperation of German industrialists in pro- 
viding furnaces for the crematoria. He in- 
dicts German scientists by publishing records 
of “research” done on the living, almost all 
ending in agonizing death, and on the dead, 
murdered and cut up according to scientific 
specifications. Step by step Mr. Bernstein 
builds up to a total case against the German 
people as a whole, whom he accuses of hav- 
ing been accomplices in the Nazi crimes, 
whether voluntarily, by mere participation, 
or by condoning and “knowing without 
doing.” 

But this charge is, in my opinion, quite 
at odds with the kind of judgment Max Ler- 
ner asks when, in his introduction, he calls 
for “the will and intelligence to grasp the full 
meaning of a powerful evil and an evil pow- 
er which beggar all historical parallels.” 


ERE | personally to accept certain pas- 
ees of Final Judgment, no alterna- 
tive would be left for me but to plead guilty 
to everything the Nazis and their followers 
did. I am one of the 70,000,000 whose 
minds, in Max Lerner’s words, were poi- 
soned and hearts “hardened beyond human 
recognition.” Lerner might exonerate me be- 
cause 1 was lucky enough to flee Germany 
in time to escape any part in “the deeds of 
the poisoned minds and the dehumanized 
hearts.” But I could not accept such mag- 
nanimous acquittal before my own con- 
science. I was there long enough to become 
guilty. 

Since the question of individual responsi- 
bility is crucial to Bernstein’s case against 
the Germans, permit me to relate one inci- 
dent out of many. One of the inmates of the 
concentration camp in which I was impris- 
oned for a time was recaptured after escap- 
ing. The camp administration threatened to 
punish al] the prisoners if they themselves 
did not “discipline” the unfortunate man. 
That night a group of men, all prisoners, 
broke into our sleeping quarters, tore the 
man from his bunk, and beat him fero- 


ciously. Twelve hundred other men wit- 
nessed this, men not without convictions 
and courage. One cried out from the dark- 
ness of the tiers: “You cowards!” The next 
moment he, too, lay unconscious on the 
cement floor. It was not I. 

Deeds of “the poisoned minds and de- 
humanized hearts” of 70,000,000 people? 
Let me quote from the first letter I received 
from my sister in Germany after the war: 
“For three years, night after night, the 
bombers would come over and the children 
and I would sit in the cellar, trembling with 
fear. And all the time I drew hope from 
the thought that the terrible destruction 
would help rid us of the brown plague.” 
My mother, equipped with a good many 
prejudices, including a mild form of social 
anti-Semitism, described how she witnessed 
the arrest of the only Jewish family in our 
small town. “All I could do was greet Mrs. 
D. with my eyes as we passed each other.” 

Thus the members of a single German 
family became guilty in some of Mr. Bern- 
stein’s ways: one kept quiet while his com- 
rade was tortured, another trembled and 
hoped but did nothing, and the third made 
the barest gesture of futile sympathy. 

On this level, I too am guilty and per- 
sonally responsible. But by the same criteria, 
who, anywhere, will go free? What govern- 
ment, what church, what nation, what indi- 
vidual was not involved in the Nazi assault 
upon civilization in one of these ways? 


EVENTY million Germans poisoned of mind 
S and dehumanized of heart! How anxious 
we are in interracial and intercultural work 
to break down the barriers piled up by lazy, 
stupid, and vicious generalizations. How in- 
dignantly we protest when American fascist 
agitators make statements about “the Jews,” 
“the foreigners,” “the Russians”! Isn’t the 
acceptance of the individual’s right to be 
judged on his own merits the Alpha and 
Omega of all our efforts to combat discrimi- 
nation? It would be immoral to evade the 
problem of Germany’s guilt on the ground 
that not all Germans were Nazis. But it is 
just as immoral to confuse it by considering 
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all Germans Nazis or, at best, willingly se- 
duced by them. 

Evidence of their collective guilt, Mr. 
Bernstein insists, is offered by the fact that 
the Germans knew about the bestialities 
practiced in the extermination camps and 
elsewhere. He produces document after 
document to prove that at least they “were 
guilty of knowing without doing.” A few 
knew everything, he writes, and everybody 
knew something. When I was released from 
Oranienburg, I went to Berlin and enjoyed 
the indescribable sensation of freedom by 
having a haircut of my own choosing. The 
barber must have detected the traces of the 
camp barber’s unprofessional hand, and he 
asked where I had got my last haircut. 
When I nonchalantly answered “in Oranien- 
burg,” he dropped his scissors—then finished 
my haircut without uttering another word. 

He, too, knew what was going on in the 
early concentration camps in Germany. And 
his reaction to a man who had just come out 
of one of them was plainly one of fear. I 
was a danger simply because I had been 
there. My parents, whom I visited before I 
left Germany, did not ask a single question 
about my experiences while in “protective 
custody,” although they had worked fever- 
ishly to get me out. I am sure that they, 
too, knew “something,” and it was enough 
not to make them ask for more. Nor did I 
have any desire to burden them with de- 
tails. For Bernstein, such knowledge estab- 
lishes guilt, and the more knowledge, the 
greater the guilt. “That the German people 
knew enough about concentration camps to 
want desperately to keep out of them is 
obvious. But they knew more than that— 
oh, ever so much more!” The logic escapes 
me. If they knew ever so much more, it 
only means they had even more powerful 
reasons for trying to keep out and stay quiet 
and submit. 


HAT there are strong motives for the indi- 
Tiiduel who lives in a terrorized society to 
fail to know, and not want to know, what 
happens to its more unfortunate victims, 
need not be argued. It is not physical fear 


alone that makes him avoid any contact 
with the areas of danger—it is the desire for 
self-preservation itself. The numbness into 
which he withdraws in order not to be de. 
stroyed physically and morally can only be- 
gin to fade when the terror is broken. True, 
for regeneration, the awareness and accept 
ance of guilt and responsibility are crucial, 
But it is a process that cannot be furthered 
from the outside by having it hammered 
into the heads of Germans that they, one 
and all, are equally guilty of committing or 
of having failed to prevent the commission 
of the most staggering crimes in history. 

What infuriates Bernstein and so many 
other reporters on post-Hitler Germany is 
the unwillingness of most Germans to ad- 
mit individual guilt. With but few excep 
tions, they are now trying to exculpate 
themselves, Bernstein complains, and the 
world should not stand for it. What he does 
not see is that for years millions of individual 
Germans must have been trying to exculpate 
themselves, long before the victorious Allies 
brought them face to face with final judg- 
ment. By closing eyes and ears, by finding 
comfort in the fact that they did not give 
the orders, by dissociating themselves in 
their minds from an inhumanity from which 
they could not dissociate themselves in real- 
ity, these Germans tried to keep their hands 
clean. Few dared to communicate critical 
thoughts to their friends, even fewer dared 
to act. 

In this last I see one of the most burning 
of the psychological conflicts now torturing 
the best of them. The terror situation having 
been removed by outside force, they must 
now relive the humiliation of the years when 
fear—which was the aim of the terror—drove 
them into acquiescence and passivity. The 
problem of individual guilt now arising no 
longer involves an abstract responsibility to 
be dealt with by escaping into mental reser 
vation or know-nothingness. It has become 
something very concrete. The memory © 
the innumerable occurrences no German 
could have helped witnessing or experienc 
ing now haunts him—occurrences that 
found him wanting: the sacking of Jewish 
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homes, victims in the hands of an SA gang, 
the bread he did not dare to slip to his ar- 
rested neighbor's children. 

Today their sins of omission threaten the 
self-respect of Germans who never were 
Nazis. They are, and will go on, seeking 
and finding rationalizations and alibis to 
justify to themselves a role that they know 
degraded them. And they do this all the 
more when the world outside insists on forc- 
ing them to admit their guilt. In this field, 
no easy victories are possible. I have not the 
means to estimate the extent to which such 
individual reckoning of accounts is now go 
ing on in Germany, but I do know that it is 
going on; and at the same time I venture to 
say that the Allied authorities will not get 
the people they want by choosing them from 
among the winners of public breast-beating 
contests. 

The dodging of individual responsibility 
by the defendants was one of the most ex- 
asperating experiences of the Nuremberg 
trial. The violent reactions of Americans are 
understandable when, in probing the Ger- 
man mind, they unfailingly discover that the 
respondent was “only a little man” who had 
no power of decision and no choice but to 
obey. The crimes were committed by some- 
body, and they were of such dimensions that 
they could not have been carried out by 
just a few SS-men or “special task units.” 
Hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
must have been involved at various levels 
of responsibility. They were. 

But a reporter less bent on establishing 
collective responsibility might have found it 
worthwhile tentatively to accept at face value 
what the little men had to say about their 
toles—and go on from there. He then could 
not have failed to observe that there is in- 
deed a specific structure without which a 
totalitarian society cannot exist, and which 
determines the behavior of almost every in- 
dividual in it. A man who has for any length 
of time lived under totalitarianism is simply 
not the same as the man of a free society. 
To measure him by standards recognized 
under democracy may reveal the extent of 
his disintegration as a human being, but 





does not provide a fair basis for judging him. 
Those who, in explaining the success of Na- 
tional Socialism, fall back on the “German 
character” with its innate brutality, servility, 
sadism, self-pity, and general lack of human 
dignity, sidestep the crucial issue of the in- 
dividual’s fate in a totalitarian society. Un- 
der the Nazi terror, characteristics of differ- 
ent social and national groups were dissolved 
in the merciless struggle for individual sur- 
vival. I offer Max Lerner and Victor Bern- 
stein no insult when I visualize them next 
to me in Oranienburg, standing at attention 
while the swastika was being raised, or 
crawling through the latrine when a Sturm- 
fithrer found it amusing. Nor does it refiect 
on the French, Russian, Polish, Dutch, and 
other prisoners of war in Nazi hands that 
by 1944 they produced 4o per cent of all 
German armaments, as Bernstein himself 
reports. Was there any more tragic figure 
amid the Nazi holocaust than the Jewish 
community leader who, as in Vilna and else- 
where, had to select the names to fill the 
Gestapo’s quota of candidates for extermina- 


tion? Who would dare to be his judge? 


N His endeavor to make out a total case 
l against the Germans, Bernstein overlooks 
the meaning and the very lesson of Nazism. 
Not even he believes that the Nazi regime 
ingratiated itself with the German people 
by its crimes against the Jews of Europe. He 
writes: “However much the German people 
condoned, they certainly did not initiate or 
demand the extermination of Jewry.” And 
he quotes from a confidential bulletin issued 
by the Nazi party Chancellory on October 
9, 1942, addressed to lower party ranks: 

“While the final solution of the Jewish 
question is being worked out, discussions 
are lately going on among the population of 
various parts of the Reich concerning ‘very 
severe’ measures against the Jews, particu- 
larly in the Eastern territories. Investigations 
have shown that such statements, mostly in 
distorted or exaggerated form, were passed 
on by men on leave from various units em- 
ployed in the East who personally had the 
opportunity to observe such measures.” 
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A reporter without a political ax to grind 
might have been struck by the fact that the 
Nazi party deemed it necessary to draw the 
attention of its lower ranks to such “dis- 
cussions,” obviously in order to counteract 
and suppress them, and that as late as 1942 
it found it necessary to lie to its own sup- 
porters by describing eyewitness reports as 
“mostly distorted or exaggerated” and by 
putting “very severe” in quotation marks. 
This document does show that the Nazis 
did not consider the truth about what they 
were doing to Jews something that would 
find German popular approval or increase 
German morale. 

Nazi anti-Semitism was not, I believe, 
governed by any fixed program. Its course 
can be understood only in the context of 
the essential goals the Nazi regime set for 
itself at various stages of its course. Up to 
1938, internal consolidation and undisturbed 
rearmament had top priority. Until then, the 
“final goal” of Nazi Jewish policy was the 
emigration of all Jews living in Reich terri- 
tory (directive of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Berlin, January 25, 1938). On No- 
vember 10, 1938, the first nation-wide, or- 
ganized terrorist attack on the German Jews 
took place. Coming a few weeks after 
Munich, it was the signal that Hitler was 
ready for war and willing to risk it should 
the European powers dare stand in the way 
of German expansion. Until the actual out- 
break of war, Hitler used the Jews still in 
his power to blackmail foreign governments 
into appeasement. “If the international Jew- 
ish financiers within and without Europe 
succeed in plunging the nations once more 
into a world war then the result will not 


be the Bolshevization of the world, and 
thereby the victory of Jewry, but the oblitera- 
tion of the Jewish race in Europe,” he said 
in the Reichstag on January 30, 1939. 

The mass extermination actually began 
with the invasion of the Soviet Union jn 
1941 and reached its height in the following 
three years. The last gassing, according to a 
sworn witness, took place in the first half 
of November 1944. An order prohibiting 
the further killing of Jews was issued by 
Himmler on November 25, 1944. The wit- 
ness ascribed this order to Himmler's hope 
of establishing contact with the Allies. 


us is the barest sketch of the course of 

Nazi anti-Semitism. It could be filled out 
with a mass of detail. As it is, it is taken 
entirely from Final Judgment. It is strange, 
in view of this evidence, that such an ex 
perienced and astute writer as Victor Bem- 
stein should be unable to come to any 
conclusion as to the motives of the Nazi 
extermination policy. At least one conclu- 
sion seems inevitable. The mass killing was 
a decision by which Hitler meant to bum all 
bridges. This time, no possibility of retreat 
or compromise should be left to the weak- 
hearted. From the moment the two-ront 
war started, and increasingly so as the pros- 
pect of victory receded, he sought to tie all 
to his fate by making every German an ac- 
complice in his crimes, so that no group or 
individual might hope for exoneration after 
his own downfall. 

How well Hitler succeeded in this inten- 
tion can be seen in the totalitarian “Final 
Judgment” pronounced by a man who prides 
himself on being a liberal American. 
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BRITISH JEWRY IN HEAVY WEATHER 


Palestine and Postwar Tensions Bring New Problems 


MARK RAVEN 


to America) to rediscover how closely 

knit is British Jewry. Here is a com- 
munity that for prestige, variety, and interest 
must surely rank very high, not only in con- 
temporary life, but even in history. Yet one’s 
dominant feeling on coming back is that one 
is returning to a small family. Everybody 
knows everybody; and though British Jews 
are related to their various British back- 
grounds in a deeply integrated way that is a 
constant surprise to American Jews, this does 
not interfere with a quite separate Jewish 
pattern—an interrelationship of synagogue, 
Zionist, philanthropic, and other activities— 
which is as complicated, and as familiar, as 
the London subway. 

At the center of this active beehive of 
friendly (or unfriendly) relationships, and 
playing a very special part, is the good old— 
or bad old—London Jewish Chronicle. For 
endless years now, the Chronicle has ap- 
peared in every “respectable” Jewish home 
in Britain every Friday, bringing, with its ex- 
cellent reports of all news of Jewish interest, 
a complete and unique coverage of all Jew- 
ish parochial and family “gossip.” A good 
deal of this local information is provided in 
a lengthy array of paid advertisements; and 
it is perhaps typically British that these items 
are printed in two different sections of the 
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Marx Raven is the pseudonym of a British 
writer who combines the profession of econo- 
mist with a scholar’s knowledge of Hebrew 
literature. As a British government official, he 
worked in Canada and the United States dur- 
ing some of the war years. Before the war, he 
was on the teaching faculty of Oxford Uni- 
versity. He is a prolific writer on economic 
questions. A full-length study from his pen 
dealing with Rabbinic literature is due to be 
published soon. 
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Lonpdon 
paper—the snobbish “Social and Personal 
Column” (where Mr. and Mrs. Levi an- 
nounce the Bar Mitzvah of their son on the 
forthcoming Sabbath side by side with Lady 
Grafton-Abrahams’ announcement that she 
will be out of town for the summer) and the 
more plebeian columns where, at a lower 
rate, deaths and births, engagements and 
marriages, are recorded with no more social 
distinction than that given to the adjoining 
advertisement for a “hazan and shohet,” or 
one offering a house for sale in Golders 
Green (the London Bronx). 


Leadership and Politics 


Brivcinc the gap in the Chronicle between 
world and family Jewish news are the de- 
tailed reports of all public meetings, with 
faithful accounts of who moved and who 
seconded the votes of thanks to the visiting 
speakers. Out of all this, the names and ac- 
tivities of communal leaders like Sir Robert 
Waley Cohen (one of the directors of Shell) 
and Neville Laski (brother of Harold, and 
an eminent barrister) become as familiar to 
readers of the Chronicle as those of their 
local synagogue members. The reaction 
works both ways. The masses look to the 
limited circle of the names they know for 
leadership; the leaders, fully aware that in a 
small community everyone is responsible for 
everyone else, have what is by American 
standards a very acuse sense of community 
responsibility. 

Hitler has, of course, sharpened this sense; 
but it arises also from the long tradition of 
service that a number of old Anglo-Jewish 
families have nourished for themselves and 
spread by example to the newer families. A 
name like Montefiore, Mocatta, Rothschild, 
or Franklin, carries with it membership in 
a very large, interrelated clan, the nexus be- 
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ing sometimes marriage or business, some- 
times philanthropic or other public activities. 
One frequently sees the younger members 
struggling against this obligation to serve, 
but ultimately (as in the case of the young 
Lord Rothschild) they seem gradually to take 
one chairmanship or treasurership after an- 
other, until they are right in the thick of it 
with the older members of their families. 
Not that the principle of noblesse Cor rich- 
esse) oblige is automatic, or restricted to the 
“old” families. There is a constant seepage 
from the “old” families; and some of the 
“new” families—notably the Marks and 
Spencer clan, which is now known, because 
of its immense charity and influence, as 
“The Family’—set a pace in public work 
that is hard for some of the older ones to 
keep up with. 

The “old” and “new” are getting more 
and more mixed up together, just as in gen- 
eral public life the Labor party has its 
staunch adherents from Eton and Harrow, 
while the Conservative party counts it a 
triumph to put forward a “working man” as 
a candidate for Parliament. The struggle 
between the old and new in Anglo-Jewish 
life is conducted at a number of levels. In 
the classical period immortalized by Israel 
Zangwill, it revolved round the struggle be- 
tween the old Sephardim and the parvenu 
Ashkenazi families, extending gradually, as 
some Ashkenazi families grew “old,” to a 
simple class distinction between Jewish 
“Mayfair” and the rest. Overlapping this 
distinction was that between Orthodox and 
Reform. The West London synagogue of 
British Jews, the first and still the most im- 
portant Reform synagogue, was founded in 
1840 by a blue-blooded mixture of Sephar- 
dim and Ashkenazim, and was dominated 
for many years by descendants or collateral 
branches of the same families. Today, its 
leaders include members of “new” families, 
provided they put sufficient accent on the 
word “British” in the name of the syna- 
gogue. 

In politics, too, the old distinctions are 
breaking down. For many years it was auto- 
matic for Jews to support the Liberal party, 


which represented, among other groups, 
industry, finance, and non-conformism; and 
the Jews who rose highest in politics—such 
as Lord Reading and Lord Samuel—be. 
longed to this party. As the character of the 
main parties began to change, however, in- 
dustry and finance, with many Jewish mem 
bers, moved over very considerably into the 
Conservative party, and soon there wer 
quite a few Jewish Conservative member: 
of Parliament (notably Alfred Mond, first 
Lord Melchett), and many Jews voting nat 
urally for that party. (One Jewish MP. 

a Mr. Samuel who became the first Lord 
Mancroft—not able to prove that his an 
cestors actually came over with William 
the Conqueror in 1066, contented himself 
with claiming that they had lived uninter 
ruptedly in Norwich, his Parliamentary 
seat, since 1200 A.D. 
all Jews from England in 1290 apparently 
passed them over.) The Labor party was 
slower to find Jewish parliamentary mem- 
bers, since for a number of years the trade 
unions, in which Jews did not play any 
great part, were the dominant influence in 
labor. However, as the social background 
of the party widened, more Jews came into 
it; and in the 1945 election 28 Jews won 
Labor seats out of a total of about 390 Labor 
members of Parliament. Outside the Labor 
party, there are only two other Jewish mem- 
bers, one an Independent Conservative, the 
other a Communist. 

This remarkable increase in Labor mem- 
bership was predominantly, of course, a 
sign of the political times, with Jews be 
having like the rest of their fellow citizens; 
but it had its special Jewish significance, 
for it betokened that a considerable number 
of British Jews Chigher than their “propor 
tion”) were now actively in the ranks of 
Labor, especially, it may be said, the 
younger first-generation Jews who are, as in 
other countries, usually leftist in sympathy. 
In Britain, though, there were other reasons 
why Jews tended to vote Labor at the 1945 
election. The dominant feeling among many 
British Jews must have been that some ele- 
ments of the Conservative party were 
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tainted (at least in pre-war days) with a 
legacy of Mosleyism; that the Liberals, 
though “good,” were ineffective; and that 
the only safe protection against any. future 
neo-fascism was the Labor (or Communist) 
party. To this must have been added the 
Labor party’s promises on Palestine, and, 
even more, the reformist zeal symbolized by 
Labor, and attractive to many types of Jews 
~—workers and businessmen, as well as in- 
tellectuals. ‘This passion for social reform— 
echoing, one likes to think, the Biblical 
Prophets—may not, however, suffice to keep 
the large proportion of Jewish voters in the 
Labor party. In any revival of Conserva- 
timm—and even more, of Liberalism—Jews 
would be found playing a part, reflecting 
more closely their particular economic in- 
terests—or prejudices. 


Zionist Crosscurrents 


ZIONISM, too, used to be a fairly clear divid- 
ing line between the “old” and the “new,” 
but not too reliably, since “old” families— 
represented by men like James de Roths- 
child, Norman Bentwich, or Brigadier Kisch 
—provided some of the strongest supporters 
of the Zionist upbuilding of Palestine. It is 
true that the great majority of the old Anglo- 
Jewish families took a rigorous line in oppo- 
sition, but here, too, the distinctions have 
broken down in recent years. The most 
remarkable example is perhaps the Mar- 
chioness of Reading, daughter of the first 
Lord Melchett. Educated as Christians or 
near-Christians, she and her brother, the sec- 
ond Lord Melchett, have been “officially” 
reconverted to Judaism, and are now very 
active Zionist leaders. They are only two 
of many who, brought up to believe that the 
Jew can have no political interest beyond 
full citizenship in his native country, have 
come round to the view—mostly since Hitler 
-that a Jewish national home or common- 
wealth in Palestine is a debt that the world 
owes to the homeless Jews of Europe and to 
any others who wish to settle there. 

This new approach has become common, 
not only among those who obscured their 
Jewish origins for social reasons, but also 
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among some who opposed the Zionist phi- 
losophy because of political convictions. Har- 
old Laski and Victor Gollancz could not 
reconcile active Zionism with their socialist 
or internationalist views before the war, but 
they are today in the forefront of Zionists, 
together with many of the Jewish Labor 
members of Parliament. On the other hand, 
the Zionist philosophy is still rigidly opposed 
by a group who find it irreconcilable with 
wholehearted devotion to British citizenship, 
or with their solely religious conception of 
Jewishness. Basil Henriques, the eminent 
welfare settlement pioneer, and member of 
a famed Anglo-Jewish family (which in- 
cludes some devoted Zionists) is the chief 
personality in a movement—the Jewish Fel- 
lowship—that holds. these views. Among 
rabbis, his main support in Britain comes 
from two Americans, Mattuck and Reinhart, 
heads, respectively, of the Liberal (“Free”) 
synagogue and of the West London syna- 
gogue of British Jews. 

The various Jewish approaches to Zionism 
may not differ so much from those in any 
other Western country, but the attitude of 
non-Jews in Britain has unique facets of in- 
terest. There is no “Jewish vote” in Britain, 
or none that counts—the Jewish population 
is about 400,000, which is much less than 
one per cent of the total population—so that 
non-Jews can afford to be pro-Zionist or 
anti-Zionist in strict accord with their con- 
victions. In making up their minds, they 
weigh in various degrees the strategic aspects 
of the area—which is Britain’s Alaska or 
Panama Canal—a romantic sympathy for the 
Arabs as a people, a passionate belief Calter- 
natively) in the virtues of Zionists, and the 
moral implications of Britain’s rather con- 
flicting promises on Palestine. 

Strongly supporting the Arab view come 
the inheritors of generations of British Arab- 
ists. The ancient names—Bedwell, Sale, 
Lane, Burton, Doughty—lead in an un- 
broken line through Gertrude Bell, Nichol- 
son, Lawrence, and others to their modern 
disciples—Freya Stark, Driver, Gibb, Philby, 
and a host of scholars, travelers, and soldiers 
—who write with a clarity, and sometimes 
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a magic, that reflects the depth of their be- 
liefs and the discipline of their studies. Op- 
posing them and supporting Zionism is an 
equally fervid group, typified by Britain’s 
sincerest newspaper, the Manchester Guard- 
ian, or by people like Sir Wyndham Deedes 
or the Reverend Dr. James Parkes, all too 
disinterested to be suspected of anything 
but the highest devotion to truth and justice 
as they see it. 

Yet despite these clear-cut extremes, both 
indigenous to the country, to be pro-Zionist 
or pro-Arab is not a black and white issue 
for most Britons. In the early days after the 
Mandate, there were many British imperial- 
ist Tories (normal candidates for the Arab- 
lover camp) who saw in a strong Jewish 
commonwealth on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean the best safeguard for Britain's 
lifeline. (Amery and Churchill were exam- 
ples.) By contrast there were many Laborites, 
normal opponents of anti-Semitism and po- 
tential admirers of Jewish social experiments 
in Palestine, who felt on principle that the 
Arab in Palestine was the poor native who 
had to be protected against the exploitation 
of British imperialism—even when this im- 
perialism took the strange guise of Jewish 
social colonization. (Sidney Webb's and 
Cripps’ attitudes were typical.) 

As the years went on, the epochal trans- 
mutations of political forces in Hitlerian and 
post-Hitlerian Europe threw British sympa- 
thies into still further confusion. At first, 
the dominant sentiment in British minds 
was a profound desire to help German Jews 
to escape Hitler’s persecution; and while 
this was translated most immediately into a 
liberalization of immigration policy into 
Britain itself, it also strengthened the appeal 
of a Jewish Palestine that could absorb 
refugees so conveniently. The humanitarian 
support for Zionism grew apace; and when 
war loomed in 1939, it was only those di- 
rectly responsible for Britain’s military safety 
who had any stomach for the White Paper 
which sacrificed Jewish rights to Arab ap- 
peasement. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was, 
of course, supported by the ineffable pro- 
Arabs and by slavish Conservative back- 


benchers; but it was hotly resisted by Mr. 
Churchill’s group as well as by Liberals 
and most Laborites—who by now had come 
round to the view that if you hated Hitler, 
you were in favor of Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. 


Labor and the Zionists 

Ir was this warm-hearted but indefinite 
sympathy for the victims of Hitler that 
enabled the active pro-Zionists in the Labor 
party to win such hearty support at their 
1944 Convention for the resolution pledg- 
ing Labor to a reversal of the White Paper 
and the boundless encouragement of Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. To most of the 
voters the resolution must have had as much 
reality as a similar resolution at an AFL 
convention in the United States. In both 
cases it would have seemed churlish for the 
convention to deny their Jewish comrades 
a friendly pat on the shoulder that cost 
nothing but words. 

It was only when British Labor came un- 
expectedly to power that the problem of 
Palestine was seriously considered, and then 
the argument split, as it had before, between 
those responsible for policy and those who 
still dealt only in wishful generalities. The 
question was not whether the Cabinet would 
implement the Labor party resolution (for 
that began to seem far too unreal for ac- 
tion), but rather whether it would decide 
to make a great bold gesture towards peace 
in Palestine of the kind they later made in 
Egypt, India, and Burma. The gesture was 
not made because in practice three factors 
weighed too heavily in opposition. The first 
was Russia; the second, oil; the third was 
Bevin’s ultimate sympathy for the old Labor 
party attitude under which the Arab was 
still the “native” and the Jew the interloper. 

If Palestine, in this period, had been at 
peace, the Bevin-Attlee view (almost indis- 
tinguishable basically from the White Paper 
approach) would still have had very strong 
opposition on humanitarian grounds in many 
British quarters, even though a Parliamen- 
tary majority for it would probably always 
have been found. But the outbreak of vio- 
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lence and the succession of British casualties 
have changed the picture for many Britons, 
their views hardening not only against the 
Jews of Palestine, but also against the Jews 
of Britain, who are felt, inevitably, to be in 
some kind of sympathy with these “foreign- 
ers who are shooting British Tommies in 
cold blood.” Coming at a time when Brit- 
ain’s mothers and wives are tired of having 
their menfolk in uniform for so many years 
and when industry is crying out desperately 
for more manpower, it seems to the British 
man-in-the-street that it is the Palestine Jews 
who are causing all the trouble, since other- 
wise Britain could clear out and leave the 
country to the Arab majority. Querulously 
they will point out that “Britain has done 
more for the Jews than any country in the 
world—and now look how they are treating 
us.” To every visitor from America they say: 
“How would you like it if your soldiers were 
out there being shot at?” 

Against this background it is not surpris- 
ing that Bevin is always able to win com- 
plete support for his Palestine policies from 
the same Laborites who voted unanimously 
for the Palestine resolution in 1944. Even 
in Parliament, though the hard nucleus of 
genuine pro-Zionists may be supported in 
criticism of the Government by others trying 
to score Opposition debating points, there 
is little widespread feeling now to urge 
policies that can be represented as capitula- 
tion to force or as leading to the assumption 
of permanent and costly military obligations. 

The friends of a Jewish Palestine look in 
vain to the Government for a fresh directive 
that, as in the case of India, would revolu- 
tionize the traditional policy of the “ofh- 
cials.”. Within the Cabinet, the real pro- 
Zionists—Dalton, Greenwood, Creech-Jones, 
and perhaps Morrison—seem cowed, either 
by the weight of Bevin or by the belated 
realization that though an active pro-Zionist 
policy in Palestine would win hearty ap- 
proval from American radio commentators, 
it would get no practical support from a 
State Department that will think hard be- 
fore offending the Arabs. And if, despite 
this, the British pro-Zionists struggle towards 





what they feel to be a workable compromise 
fair to the Jews, they run up against the 
new “uncompromising” leadership of Ameri- 
can Zionism—which they now assert to be 
the greatest obstacle in the way of a solution. 

Leading British Jews are, in private con- 
versation, equally irritated at what they call 
the irresponsibility of American Zionists, 
just as American Zionists consider often that 
the Jews of Britain—even the Zionist ones— 
tend to be more British than Jewish. Both 
charges may have some validity. It is cer- 
tainly true that when the British Jew reads 
in his paper of British soldiers being kid- 
naped or assassinated by Palestine Jews, he 
feels in the same dilemma as that of Don 
Rodrigue in Corneille’s Le Cid: 


O Dieu, l’étrange peinel 
En cet affront mon pére est l'offensé 


Et Voffenseur le pére de Chiméne. 


The fundamental question as to how a 
British Jew is to judge his Government's 
Palestine policy objectively has led to con- 
stant upheaval within the community. When 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews—the 
old-established Jewish elective body—was 
“captured” by the Zionists in 1943, the not- 
so-vehement Zionists rallied to the more 
“assimilated” Anglo-Jewish Association, 
whose leader, Leonard Stein, though a well- 
known Zionist, sought ways to state the 
Jewish position without forcing the Jews and 
the Government into irreconcilable camps. A 
similar conflict took place over the Jewish 
Chronicle, whose editorial policy had grown 
so vehemently anti-Government that its di- 
rectors forced the editor to resign, replacing 
his trenchant denunciations with neatly bal- 
anced homilies. 


The Jewish M. P.’s 


IneviraBLy the dilemma has been particu- 
larly trying for the twenty-eight Jewish 
Labor M.P.’s, most of whom are keen Zion- 
ists. Back-bench Labor members may speak, 
and even vote, against Government policy 
and a number have raised the issue repeat- 
edly in Parliament. No one has questioned 
their right to speak and ask awkward ques- 
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tions, and indeed everyone respects their 
special interest in the fate of their fellow- 
Jews; but there is clearly great trouble loom- 
ing ahead, without apparent solution, in the 
conflict between British and Zionist policy. 
This is, of course, not the only link of 
interest between the new Labor Govern- 
ment and the Jewish community. There are 
four Jewish members of the Government, 
and they are watched with close interest, 
for all, as it happens, have key jobs in 
the new nationalization plans. Emanuel 
Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power (and 
a member of the Cabinet), has carried 
through the first crucial nationalization pro- 
gram—coal—and is now preparing to na- 
tionalize electricity and gas. On an immedi- 
ate increase in production hangs the fate 
of reconversion; on the success of the long- 
term experiment in nationalization hangs the 
whole future of Labor's plans. Shinwell 
attracted national interest first when he 
defeated the punctured Ramsay MacDonald 
in a coal-mining constituency, Seaham 
Harbour, in 1935. He came much more 
clearly into the limelight when, refusing 
office under Churchill’s coalition govern- 
ment, he became an unofficial spokesman 
for the Opposition, striking telling blows, 
day after day, at governmental “inefficiency,” 
and giving vocal expression to the mounting 
sense of exasperation that accumulated dur- 
ing the trials of war. But the bluster that 
was so telling in Opposition has begun to 
wear a somewhat shoddy look when applied 
to problems of action on a national scale. 
The general feeling that Shinwell prefers 
to beat down rather than convince opposi- 
tion was intensified when the recent coal 
crisis was laid neatly at his door, for he had 
always vilified those who said that it could 
happen. Nevertheless, the miners are loyal 
to “Manny,” and the remarkable increases 
in coal output under nationalization may be 
the forerunner of triumphs that will give 
him the last laugh over his opponents. 
Lewis Silkin, the second Jew in full 
charge of a Government department, has 
a job of great long-term significance as 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, 


and one that, like Shinwell’s, is an integral 
part of socialist planning. Under the Bil] 
he introduced in February, every acre of 
land in Britain will be subject to the plan- 
ning of his department. The problem of 
compensation and betterment, long a stum- 
bling block to all land planning, has’ been 
mastered; all new building and all preserva 
tion of land for agricultural or pleasure 
purposes are now to be planned decisions; 
and a number of entirely new towns are to 
be built where homes, factories, and gardens 
will be planned as self-contained units with 
new standards of comfort, dignity, and 
happy living. Silkin is a lawyer by profes 
sion, careful and dogged and not danger- 
ously imaginative; but his consummate skill 
in presenting his bill, and his active policy 
on new towns, have already made him an 
important national figure. 

The third Jewish member of the Govern 
ment is Lord Nathan (better known a: 
Colonel H. L. Nathan), head of a distin 
guished law firm and long active as a Liberal 
before he joined the Labor party in 1934 
Harry Nathan, coming from an “older’ 
Anglo-Jewish family than Shinwell or Sil- 
kin, has been more active in Jewish affairs 
than they, taking a leading part in the Board 
of Deputies and in activities connected with 
Palestine. As Under-Secretary for War, he 
was directly responsible, with his Minister, 
for the conduct of the British army in Pal- 
estine. Later, he was appointed Minister of 
Civil Aviation, which is, in Britain, a na- 
tionalized industry. Nathan is an English 
Jew of a well-established type: highly moral, 
a devoted public servant, eloquent in good 
causes, “proud” both of being an Englishman 
and a Jew. 

George Russel Strauss is the fourth Jewish 
member of the Government, holding the 
position of Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Transport. Member of a very 
wealthy family of metal brokers, he and his 
wife Patricia belong to the group of “aristo- 
cratic Left-wingers” who are always slightly 
suspect to rank-and-file Labor men, but who 
yet played a most essential part in bringing 
about a Labor victory. Strauss (who has 
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never identified himself in any pronounced 
way with the Jewish community) has 
shown his mettle in handling the transport 
nationalization Bill which is still before 
Parliament. 

The twenty-four Jewish back-bench La- 
bor members are naturally a mixed crowd, 
with one common factor: almost all are 
first-generation English Jews, in contrast to 
the former Jewish Liberals and Conserva- 
tives who always came (with the notable 
exception of the first Lord Melchett) from 
older Anglo-Jewish families. A good num- 
ber are lawyers (a common profession in 
Parliament), and there are also doctors, 
journalists, a playwright, and businessmen. 
One of the latter, Ian Mikardo, a thirty- 
eight-year-old industrial consultant, has a 
reputation for incisive and unconventional 
speeches on industrial questions; and Sidney 
Silverman, a very ardent Zionist, is known 
for his fighting spirit on any question he 
tackles—a quality which always arouses re 
spect. With the possible exception of these 
two, however, no Jewish back-bencher has 
yet shown signs of rising automatically out 
of the great mass of other back-benchers to 
higher office. 


Anti-Semitism 
Rerurninc to England, one is met every- 
where by the statement that anti-Semitism, 
in its odd, unformalized British form, is 
stronger in Britain now than it was before 
the war. Many will qualify this immedi- 
ately by saying that a conscious attitude to 
combating anti-Semitism has also increased 
among sensible non-Jews, but this is itself 
a recognition that the disease has become 
more serious. One is always more conscious 
of immunization measures when an infection 
is raging. Mostly, increased anti-Semitism is 
Hitler's gift: the Jews have been talked 
about so much as a “problem” that it has 
become natural to think of them first in seek- 
ing a scapegoat for the exasperation which 
has arisen in Britain over wartime and post- 
war hardships. Some Jews, a very small 
number, have helped the anti-Semites by 
taking part in black-market activities. The 


relatively high proportion of Jews in the 
trades affected—particularly clothing—has 
made it plausible to exaggerate the Jewish 
role here, but the black market is so small 
in law-abiding Britain by comparison with 
other countries that this problem is not in- 
superable. The refugees from Europe have 
also been singled out. More than 200,000, 
a large proportion of them Jews, have been 
admitted since 1933. Very obviously “alien,” 
however hard they try to be British, they 
have become a natural butt for anti-Semites. 
Finally, one must allow (against the post- 
Hitlerian background) for the very small 
element of English Jews who, for some 
reason never adequately explained by sociolo- 
gists, compensate for a feeling of insecurity 
by a rather noisy display of wealth and 
possessions that serves to exaggerate their 
“difference.” Perhaps this is a common pat- 
tern among all types of new settlers, but 
when it concerns a Jew, it is looked upon as 
something evil and permanent instead of 
amusing and transitory. 

Abuse and discrimination, though not yet 
a grave problem, have grown to a degree 
that has alarmed the Jews of Britain, and 
the Board of Deputies has discussed both in 
its own counsels and with the Home Secre- 
tary the possibilities of steps to control it. 
A government committee is at present con- 
sidering alterations to the law of libel which 
may provide some legal remedies, but the 
general attitude of the government is that 
as long as the influence of “poison” groups 
is small, one should refrain from giving 
them gratuitous advertisement through 
prosecution. For this reason, Sir Oswald 
Mosley is permitted to address meetings 
of “book-clubs” if his supporters can find a 
hall Cnot always easy) which will accept 
a booking. It is almost as if the govern- 
ment quite likes to have a few small 
“cranky” movements at large in order to 
demonstrate to the world that Labor Britain 
is not a totalitarian state and that free 
speech is available for all. The British, it 
must be admitted, are known eccentrics. To 
keep an apparently tame rattlesnake in one’s 
house may give a certain zest to living, but 
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Jews have never gone in for such pleasan- 
tries. And they shudder when they read 
of Mosley’s “book-clubs,” even though 
Mosley, in his latest book, denies that his 
pre-war fascist movement was anti-Semitic. 
This, he says, was confined to the “lunatic 
fringe.” 

Far more serious, however, are the long- 
term effects of the present situation in Pal- 
estine. Day after day, the ordinary Briton 
reads in his newspaper and hears over the 
radio that British forces—their own sons and 
brothers—have been attacked (or killed) by 
Jews or are in active operation against them. 
The man-in-the-street cannot be expected 
to analyze all the facts; and while no violent 
reaction has yet occurred, it is quite certain 
that anti-Jewish sentiment is being stored 
up, with great potential danger to the Jew- 
ish community of Britain unless a satisfac- 
tory solution can quickly be found. Yet 
even here, the newspapers, while supporting 
government action to “control” the situa- 
tion in Palestine, have consistently re- 
minded readers of the Jewish tragedy in 
Europe that precipitated this conflict. 


The Larger Pattern 

IN CONSIDERING anti-Semitism in Britain, it 
must not be forgotten that it is not of the 
same type that Jews encounter in the United 
States or Canada. Wherever “quotas” or 
“restrictions” exist for schools, colleges, apart- 
ment houses, hotels, golf clubs—or jobs—they 
are almost always handled with a maximum 
of English delicacy and refinement. It is, 
on the whole, still “bad form’’ to refuse any- 
one anything openly because he is Jewish, 
although if this refusal can be engineered 
discreetly it is not considered so bad. In 
practice, education poses few barriers to 
Jews as such, nor does the question of where 
to live or where to spend one’s vacation. 
Most Jews who have been born and brought 
up in Britain have many non-Jewish friends, 
and for a considerable proportion of them— 
a much higher proportion than in America— 
their social life is largely unaffected by the 
fact that they are Jews. Yet the shadaw is 
there. 


The most common argument of §anti- 
Semites in Britain is to point to a number of 
““Jewish-owned” businesses that are not only 
nation-wide in distribution but enter into the 
daily life and consciousness of the masses 
to a very great degree. Burton’s, now fol- 
lowed by a number of non-Jewish imitators, 
provides excellent custom-built clothes for 
the masses in every town and township in 
the country, all manufactured at very low 
prices in the largest and most efficient cloth- 
ing factory in the world at Leeds. Lyons’ 
began with ‘tea shops” which spread to 
every part of Britain. Today they have also 
a unique string of restaurants and hotels in 
London and other large cities where at very 
low prices the most remarkable range of 
food and services is provided, backed by a 
catering organization that covers anything 
from a tennis-club tea to a Royal garden 
party. Marks and Spencers’ have chain stores 
throughout the country offering goods at a 
price and quality that were never before 
available to the masses. 

All three firms have played a decisive part 
in raising the living-standards of the ‘“‘work- 
ing classes,” and the Jews cannot be ex- 
pected to apologize for their existence. If a 
genius for commerce comes out in some 
Jews, with such notable benefit to the 
country, it is not enough to point out that 
over the whole field Jewish businesses con- 
stitute only a fraction of the country’s com- 
mercial enterprises. It must be added and 
stressed that when a Jewish commercial idea 
prospers, it is frequently as beneficial to the 
people, in its own way, as the “Jewish”’ dis- 
coveries of Ehrlich (salvarsan), Freud 
(psychoanalysis), or Chain (penicillin). 

It must be admitted that at the public 
level, the achievements—as well as the bene- 
factions—of these and other Jewish firms are 
fully recognized. Sir Montague Burton, Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and founder of a number 
of important professorships in industrial re- 
lations and international peace at various 
universities, has come a long way from the 
“yeshiva bochur’ who opened a tailor shop 
in Leeds about thirty-five years ago. Sir 
Simon Marks, who is just as uncompromising 
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in his support of all Zionist and other Jewish 
causes as he is in business, is a notable pub- 
lic figure. The heads of Lyons’, men like Sir 
Isidore Salmon or Major M. Gluckstein, 
have made their mark particularly in the 
ranks of the Conservative party. And there 
are many other business leaders—Lord Bear- 
sted (Coil), Lord Melchett Cchemical in- 
dustry), Lord Swaythling (banking), Lord 
Southwood (press), Sir Samuel Instone 
(shipping), Sir Louis Sterling (gramo- 
phones), to name but a few—who have risen 
to the top either by their own efforts or 
through their families. 

Not that business leaders are necessarily 
the Jews who have done most for their 
country or their community. The English 
Jews one thinks of with particular pleasure 
are those like Samuel Alexander, Professor 
of Philosophy at Manchester University, un- 
til his death in 1939 the most beloved eccen- 
tric of his day, and the holder of the most 
distinctive honour the King can bestow—the 
Order of Merit; Sir Leon Simon, a distin- 
guished civil servant, whose unique synthesis 
of English and Jewish culture is reflected 
in his translations of Ahad Ha’am into Eng- 
lish, and of Plato into Hebrew; the young 
Lord Rothschild, who rose above the handi- 
cap of distinguished birth to become at an 
early age a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and whose scientific war work, at 
extreme personal risk, was honored by both 
the British and American governments; Dr. 
Redcliffe Salaman, eminent agricultural 
scientist of Cambridge University and Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, chairman of his 





local Board of Magistrates, and a tireless 
worker for all Jewish and humanitarian 
causes. His deceased wife, Nina Salaman, 
was the Constance Garnett of Anglo-Jewish 
literature. And coming down to the man-in- 
the-street, one thinks of the many Jews in 
small communities who as tradesmen, doc- 
tors, schoolteachers, or simple “workers,” 
have become mayors of their towns, heads 
of their lodges, secretaries of their trade 
union locals, or who just remain plain good 
neighbors. 

If only one can break through the miasma 
that is Hitler’s legacy to his conquerors, Jew- 
ish life here in Britain offers a chance for 
decent normal fellowship which seems rare 
in the world today. At the ordinary level, 
Arthur Cohen gets on quite happily with 
his neighbor Bill Smith. They serve together 
on the same town council Ceven where there 
is no Jewish vote), and they play together 
in the same village cricket team. At the 
“higher” level, Sir Philip Hartog, famed 
educationalist, sits down to lunch with Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray at the Athenaeum, the 
most “restricted” club in Britain, since ad- 
mission is only by merit of public distinction. 
At a nearby table, the late Chief Rabbi, Dr. 
J. H. Hertz, might have been seen in close 
discussion with his fellow-member, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

England can be, on rare summer days, a 
green and pleasant land. Perhaps we can 
really build Jerusalem here, as William Blake 
wanted. It will be difficult though, par- 
ticularly for English Jews, unless peace 
comes to the other Jerusalem. 








OIL, PALESTINE, AND THE POWERS 


The Struggle for Strategic Resources in the Middle East 


ERNEST ASCHNER 


F UNCLE SAM is now very much the 

man in the middle in the Middle East, it 

is not solely because Britain has cried 
out for help. It is also because the enor- 
mously rich American oil concessions in 
Saudi Arabia and elsewhere are held vital 
to American economic and military power, 
and must be protected. 

So while Greek, Turkish, and Palestine 
political issues stand in the foreground, the 
struggle for oil goes on behind the scenes. 
Britain’s plea to the United States came be- 
cause she was unable to maintain her strate- 
gic positions in Greece and Egypt, and was 
alarmed for the safety of her oil interests in 
Iraq, Iran, and Palestine. The Russians, 
beaten out of Azerbaijan only a few months 
ago, are trying to get into the Middle East 
through the front door. 

Palestine plays a major role in this more 
and more open struggle between the West 
and the Soviet Union. And for the first 
time, the United States must join in de- 
cisions on Palestine policy and take respon- 
sibility, now that this is a United Nations 
issue, not solely a concern of the British 
Mandatory. Besides, Palestine has explosive 
possibilities for the whole Middle East—and, 
last and not least important, it is a possible 
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terminus for the Trans-Arabian pipeline. 
On top of these “practical” considerations, 
there is the pressure of American public 
opinion and the humanitarian necessity to 
find some solution to the problem of dis- 
placed Jews in Europe. 

All these factors together will determin 
the role that America will choose to play in 
the Middle East. There seems little doub: 
that America’s role, whatever form it may 
take, must eventually be the primary one, 
for Britain’s retreat in Greece and Turkey 
is only a beginning, and where Britain pull: 
out, America will have to step in. 

This does not mean that America mus! 
become the mere continuator of British 
policy. To be sure, the British may well 
hope to play a part in determining Ameri 
can policy, and the Americans, faced sud 
denly with new responsibilities, may be 
inclined at first to follow the lead of their 
imperial predecessors. The peoples of the 
Middle East—Greeks, Turks, Arabs, or Jew 
—may indeed welcome the intervention o! 
the United States—but they will no longer 
accept a position of mere dependency. And 
American traditions, as well, may be ex- 
pected to alter the patterns of imperialism 
in the area. It is too early to make any 
specific predictions, but there is little doubt 
that America’s increasing assumption of 1 
sponsibility will have tremendous effects on 
the life of the peoples of the Middle East. 

Again, the slowly progressing industriali 
zation of the predominantly agricultural 
Middle East will certainly gain impetus 
from the planned development of the vast 
oil resources there. And this will in turn 
affect the social patterns of these territories, 
where the present feudal systems may be 
expected to lose ground in proportion to the 
progress of industrialization and the conse 
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quent development of an urban proletariat 
ground the centers of oil production, refin- 
ing, and shipping. The influence of the 
United States is likely to encourage these 
developments, where old-style British im- 
perialism would have sought to retard them. 
And it is obvious that in Palestine any de- 
velopment tending to break the power of 
Arab feudalism is of first importance to the 
Jews. 


The Pattern of Oil Deposits 

So rar only a dozen oil fields have been 
developed over the vast territories lying 
between Syria, Iraq, and Iran on the north, 
and the Arabian Sea on the south, a region 
believed to hold more oil reserves than any 
other area in the world. The present holders 
of concessions are the Soviet Union in 
northern Iran, Britain in southern Iran, 
American groups in Saudi Arabia, and the 
mixed British-American-French-Dutch group 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company in Iraq, 
Syria, the Levant coast, and the coastal belt 
of the Arabian peninsula from south of 
Bahrein on the Persian Gulf to the southern 
end of the Red Sea. 

Apart from the Soviet concession in north- 
ern Iran, which has not been developed, 
the British- and American-dominated fields 
of Iran, Saudi Arabia Cincluding Bahrein), 
Iraq, and Kuwait (at the northern end of 
the Persian Gulf) are now producing 750,- 
ooo barrels of crude oil per day. As sup- 
pliers of the British and American navies 
and armed forces in the East, apart from 
their significance for European markets, 
these fields are steadily growing in impor- 
tance—especially since the capacity of the 
fields and refineries in the Far East, includ- 
ing the East Indies, India, Burma, and 
Japan, has been reduced to less than a quar- 
ter of the pre-war production of 225,000 
barrels per day. 

While Russia and the United States, 
which both have vast resources exceeding 
twenty billion barrels of oil within their 
own national boundaries, regard the Middle 
East only as a very important source of 
additional reserves, for England, which has 





practically no crude deposits in the British 
Isles, the Middle East is an area crucial and 
irreplaceable to her industry, shipping, and 
military power. Thus England must main- 
tain her foothold in the Middle East—all 
the more because she is gradually losing 
her grip on the Far East. America, in her 
own interest, must sustain the British posi- 
tion around the Mediterranean and is clearly 
cooperating with Britain in resisting Soviet 
attempts at expansion towards the oil fields 


of the Middle East. 


Palestine’s Key Position 

So Far as the supply of Middle Eastern oil 
to European markets is concerned, the most 
logical outlet, geographically and strategical- 
ly, is clearly Palestine, which, though nomi- 
nally a mandate, is for all practical purposes 
a British colony. With all neighboring Arab 
countries having by now gained their inde- 
pendence from Britain and France, Palestine 
remains the only area on the Eastern Medi- 
terranean seaboard under exclusively British 
control. To this fact may be ascribed Brit- 
ain’s reluctance to further the idea of an in- 
dependent Palestine, or of a Jewish and an 
Arab state, or, for that matter, to improve 
Jewish-Arab relations. 

Meanwhile, Palestine’s importance as an 
oil-handling center and potential producer 
of crude oil increases month by month. 

Palestine entered the Middle Eastern oil 
picture in 1934, when the Iraq Petroleum 
Company opened its first pipeline from 
Kirkuk in Iraq to Haifa, where the British 
government had simultaneously completed 
the construction of a modern deep-sea har- 
bor. The Iraq Petroleum Company is an 
international company, whose shares are in 
the hands of the d’Arcy Exploration Com- 
pany (a subsidiary of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, which is 56 per cent British- 
government owned), the Anglo-Saxon Petro- 
leum Company (Royal Dutch Shell), the 
Compagnie Francaise de Pétroles (con- 
trolled by the French government), and the 
Near East Development Company (Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and Socony 
Vacuum Oi] Company). Each of these four 
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companies holds a 23.75 per cent interest in 
the I.P.C., while the remaining 5 per cent 
is in the hands of the Armenian oil mag- 
nate C. S. Gulbenkian, and his associates. 
The I.P.C. pipeline from Kirkuk to Haifa 
is 620 miles long and crosses the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers. It has a branch line run- 
ning 540 miles to Tripoli in Syria, with the 
point of bifurcation situated on the Eu- 
phrates crossing. Each of these 12-inch pipe- 
lines has a daily capacity of 45,000 barrels. 
Until the outbreak of war the crude oil 
arriving at Tripoli and Haifa was loaded on 
tankers, which brought the Kirkuk oil to 
Europe, where it was refined in various 
countries. 

Further development came to Haifa when 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company con- 
structed a large refinery, which began opera- 
tions a few months after the outbreak of 
war in 1939, and which has since been 
enlarged to a daily production of over 80,000 
barrels. The crude oil for this refinery is 
provided from the Kirkuk fields over the 
Haifa and Tripoli pipelines, with the oil 
that arrives at the latter port being shipped 
to Haifa by tankers. Since the opening of 
the 65-miles-long Kirkuk fields in 1934, a 
total of some 330,000,000 barrels has been 
extracted, and the output of the field, which 
has a minimum reserve of five billion bar- 
rels, is to be increased threefold within the 
next two years. 

In order to bring the increased output to 
Palestine, the I.P.C. is now building a 16- 
inch pipeline running parallel to the existing 
Kirkuk-Haifa line, while the Anglo-Iranian 
and Anglo-Saxon companies have begun a 
new enlargement of their Haifa refinery, 
whose capacity will be increased to over 
100,000 barrels a day. The refinery is also 
to get a complete lubricating-oil plant, and 
the entire expansion program will be com- 
pleted in 1949, when Haifa will have the 
largest refinery in the Middle East after 
Abadan. In line with this development, the 
terminal facilities at Haifa, comprising at 
present two tanker-berths in the oil dock >f 
Haifa Port and four submarine loading lines 


in the Haifa Bay area, are to be considerably 
enlarged, apart from the construction of 
additional oil tanks ashore. 


New Pipelines to Palestine 


Wuue the past and present development 
of Palestine in regard to Middle Eastern 
oil has been confined to the northern area 
of the country, with Haifa as pipeline ter- 
minal, shipping and refining center, the 
future development is likely to center around 
the Gaza area, 100 miles south of Haifa on 
the Mediterranean coast. Oil deals now 
being negotiated in New York and London, 
which affect Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, and 
Palestine, are the biggest in history and will 
change the face of the Middle East within 
two or three decades. 

The planned development is on such a 
scale that it goes beyond the capacity of 
single companies or small groups of compa- 
nies. It involves millions of acres of land, 
billions of barrels of oil, and thousands o! 
miles of pipelines, apart from numerous 
refineries, deep-sea harbors, and communica- 
tion systems. In addition to these technical 
aspects, there are the economic problems of 
raising hundreds of millions of dollars for 
capital investment, bringing thousands of 
workers into the fields of operation, together 
with hundreds of thousands of tons of ma- 
terials, and organizing the distribution of 
the crude and refinery products across oceans 
and land. 

The deals now under way involve British 
and American companies that propose to 
develop the Saudi Arabian and other Persian 
Gulf fields and link these to the Mediter- 
ranean by pipelines across the desert. Apart 
from strategic considerations, the object of 
these pipelines is to reduce transportation 
costs by eliminating the 3,300 miles of sea- 
route from the Persian Gulf through the 
Red Sea and the 18-cent toll per barrel pay- 
able for using the Suez Canal. 

Though these pipelines are to cross Pales- 
tinian territory and some of the terminals 
are to be on Palestine’s Mediterranean sea- 
board, Palestine itself will benefit only in- 
directly from all these developments (mostly 
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through the employment of local labor). 
The rights of way and all other facilities 
have been given to the oil companies free of 
charge by the British-appointed Palestine 
government. The so-called conventions with 
the Iraq Petroleum Company and the Ameri- 
can-owned Trans-Arabian Pipeline Com- 
pany provide for seventy-year concessions to 
“construct, maintain, and operate one or 
more pipelines, refineries and all the works 
ancillary thereto,” and at the same time ex- 
empt these companies from taxes, customs 
duties, and other dues. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that 
gasoline and kerosene sell at a high price to 
consumers in Palestine, as the pricing of 
these products is done on the assumption 
that they are brought to the country from 
the Gulf of Mexico. Thus an absurd situa- 
tion exists in which petroleum products are 
marketed in Palestine, the place where they 
are produced, at a higher price than in 
neighboring countries that import these prod- 
ucts from Palestine. In some cases the prices 
are more than double those in neighboring 
territones. 


American Interests 
American interest in Near and Middle 
Eastern oil is motivated in part by the 
shrinkage of oil reserves within the United 
States. It is estimated that there are now 
only about twenty billion barrels of oil un- 
derground in this country, a supply that may 
be exhausted in another generation or so if 
new reserves are not discovered. But oil is 
indispensable to American industrial needs, 
and so oil entrepreneurs must look outside 
the borders of America to safeguard the 
economy against shortage of oil in the 
future. 

The Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company is 
a subsidiary of the Arabian-American Oil 
Company, which is jointly owned by the 
Standard Oil Company of California and 
the Texas Company. The concession granted 
to Arabian-American to bring its pipeline 
from the Persian Gulf across Palestine was 
a result of the Anglo-American oil treaty of 
September 1945, when it was agreed that 
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both countries should have equal facilities 
in the Middle East. 

The Arabian-American Oil Company also 
holds the concession to the fabulously rich 
oil fields of Saudi Arabia, covering an area 
of 450,000 square miles, and it is in this 
concession that the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and Socony Vacuum are 
seeking a 40 per cent interest. This deal, 
now about to be consummated, will give 
the latter two companies, who are also part- 
ners in the Iraq Petroleum Company, access 
to the estimated twenty billion barrels of 
Saudi Arabian oil, which equal the present 
known American reserves. 

Arabian-American, which has already spent 
some $150,000,000 on the development of 
its Arabian ventures, is now about to con- 
struct a 30-inch pipeline across the Arabian 
desert to link the Persian Gulf fields with 
the Mediterranean, a distance of 1,000 miles. 
This line will cost over a hundred million 
dollars, and the participation of Jersey Stand- 
ard and Socony Vacuum in this scheme, as 
well as in the Saudi Arabian development, 
will greatly strengthen the American oil po- 
sition in the Middle East. Conventions for 
this pipeline to cross Trans-Jordan and the 
Lebanon have also been signed, but nego- 
tiations with Egypt and Syria have so far 
not resulted in any agreement, so that Pales- 
tine still stands a chance of becoming the 
terminal. As Haifa will already be congested 
with the I.P.C. terminal and refinery, Gaza 
is a more likely spot for this outlet, though 
a prerequisite for bringing the line to Pales- 
tine would be the establishment of more 
stable political conditions there. 

An obstacle to the conclusion of the Jersey 
Standard and Socony Vacuum agreement 
with Arabian-American is the objection 
raised by the French in London over the 
alleged violation of the so-called Red Line 
Agreement. This agreement, originally con- 
cluded in 1911 and revived in 1928, binds 
the partners in the I.P.C. to carry out any 
crude-oil production arrangements in lands 
comprising the old Turkish Empire—denoted 
on the map by a red line—for the joint ac- 
count of all partners. It is doubtful if this 
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agreement still holds, as it is assumed that 
the wartime status’ of the Compagnie Fran- 
caise de Pétroles Cone of the I.P.C. partners) 
as an enemy alien has nullified the agree- 
ment. If this assumption is ruled out, then 
Jersey Standard and Socony Vacuum, who 
are also partners in the I.P.C., would be 
precluded from getting into the Arabian- 
American on their own behalf alone. How- 
ever, the French position in the Middle 
East was already doomed when France was 
forced to quit the Levant, and as the new 
American oil deal has the blessings of the 
British government and the American State 
and Navy departments, it is not likely that 
the French objections will seriously affect 
the deal. 

In another new development, Jersey Stand- 
ard and Socony Vacuum, which are hungry 
for crude oil to feed their extensive market- 
ing organizations in Europe and elsewhere, 
have concluded an agreement with the Brit- 
ish-government-controlled Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company that will give the American com- 
panies substantial supplies of crude oil from 
the Basrah-Abadan area on the Persian Gulf. 
This agreement envisages the construction 
of yet another pipeline to Palestine. 


Oil Fields in Palestine 


Wuite these major projects will possibly 
make Palestine the foremost oil-handling 
center in the Middle East within the next 
few years, the Holy Land may also become 
an important oil-producing center if the 
drills to be carried out in the course of the 
present year in the southern part of the 
country show that oil in commercial quanti- 
ties is available. Geological and geophysical 
surveys have already revealed the presence 
of oil in the coastal area near Gaza, in the 
southern desert (Negev), and at the south- 
ern end of the Dead Sea. Following a decade 
of preliminary surveys, which were inter- 
rupted by the war, the first two wells are 
now to be sunk in these areas, where the 
Petroleum Development (Palestine) Ltd. 
holds the concessions. This company is a 
subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Company. 

How the outcome of these drills will affect 


the balance of Middle Eastern oil reserves 
remains to be seen, though no radical change 
in the present setup is expected, as Palestine 
is believed to hold but a minor place among 
the world’s potential oil producers. To 
judge, however, by the amount of materials 
and work so far invested and by the techni- 
cal data gained in the preliminary surveys, 
prospects for the development of Palestine’s 
oil resources seem to be encouraging. 

With Palestine fast becoming one of the 
most important centers of Middle Eastern 
oil activities, the settlement of her political 
problems is a matter of ever-growing urgency 
and concern for all parties concerned. For 
the time being Soviet influence is practical]; 
non-existent in Palestine, and as the Arab 
masses in neighboring countries are held 
down by their feudal overlords, the danger 
of Soviet penetration is remote—though not 
altogether out of the question, as was demon- 
strated by the recent Azerbaijan affair. Thus, 
Britain could afford to delay a settlement of 
the Palestine issue—a settlement that boils 
down to Britain selling the idea of the Jew- 
ish national home to the members of the 
British-sponsored Arab League, who have in 
any case been in British pay. By now, how- 
ever, they are emancipated enough to be- 
come more intransigent the longer the case 
is left open. 


The Interest of the Companies 
Tue influence of the oil companies them- 
selves in the determination of policy is rather 
hard to estimate. The British-government- 
controlled Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
which dominates the oil interests in Iraq, 
Iran, and Palestine, is of course committed 
to the official British line in the Middle 
East, which may be described as an all-out 
effort to gain the friendship of the Arabs. 
No doubt the officials of the company had 
and still have a great share in shaping British 
policy. For them, peace and security is the 
most important factor for their operations 
and they naturally consider political Zionism 
a disturbing element, though in Palestine 
they have officially observed strict neutrality 
in political issues and employ several hun- 
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dred Jews among their predominantly Arab 
personnel. 

The American oil companies, on the other 
hand, are strictly private concerns and have 
so far had much less practical experience in 
the Middle East than their British colleagues. 
They have never operated in Palestine and 
have had virtually no contact with Jewish 
life there. For them, Zionism is a new factor 
that has arisen only since the Trans-Arabian 
pipeline scheme came into question after the 
end of the war. One cannot assume that the 
attitude of the American oil companies must 
necessarily be the same as that of the British. 
It still remains to be seen how much the 
British will influence their American col- 
leagues on the Palestine question; it is not 
altogether beyond the limits of possibility 
that the Americans should decide that the 
security of their installations is compatible 
with support of Zionism, and that efforts to 
win Arab friendship might take another 
direction than the appeasement of feudal 
rulers. 

In delaying a solution, Britain has perhaps 
been hoping to show to both Zionists and 
Arabs that a great deal of the Palestine 
problem would be automatically solved by 
the repatriation and resettlement of “dis- 
placed persons” in Europe, provided enough 
time were allowed. Meanwhile, the doors 
of Palestine were to be kept closed. In view 


of the illegal immigration and terrorist ac- 
tivities in Palestine on the one hand, and 
the need to go ahead with British and 
American oil schemes on the other, the time 
factor is now working against the British, 
who now recognize that no substantial re- 
sults have been achieved in emptying the 
European DP camps since the end of the 
war. 

By their latest move in putting the Pales- 
tine problem before the United Nations, the 
British have caused a further delay in the 
eventual settlement but have gained nothing 
for themselves. On the other hand, the delay 
has jeopardized the laying of the Arabian- 
American pipeline to Palestine and thus 
created the need for a possible reorientation 
of American interests in the Middle East. 
While America has so far refused to be 
drawn too actively into the explosive Pales- 
tine issue, her interest in the country—as 
pointed out before—is now dictated by two 
factors: oil and public opinion. Should the 
American oil companies now decide that 
Egypt or the Lebanon are better terminals 
for their Arabian oil lines, then the most im- 
portant element of America’s interest in Pal- 
estine will have disappeared. It may be 
precisely this consideration that Bevin had 
in mind in applying the delaying tactics that 
culminated in the decision to bring Palestine 


before the UN. 
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THE TROJANS OF BRIGHTON BEACH 
Life on the Old Block 


MILTON KLONSKY 


HEN my grandfather was alive 
he could walk up and down six 
thousand years as though it were 
a little narrow room; for him, all history 
could be contracted to the span of memory; 
and, since the Jews were the People of His- 
tory, the memory of each one was a monad 
which represented the history of all. The 
time was always now. When anything hap- 
pened in the house or the neighborhood, he 
could fish up a correspondence from the 
Bible at the drop of a line. If you asked him 
a simple question he would answer by a 
parable; and all his questions were usually 
rhetorical, like God’s own. The Greek phi- 
losophers thought of God as an Engineer or 
an Architect, and the Christian theologians 
as a Judge, but the Jews made him One of 
the Family—and I think the God of the old 
days must have been like him, a brooder in 
dark corners, minding everybody’s business 
and keeping himself aloof, jealous, stroking 
his ego like a beard. Olav hasholem. 
Anyway, my grandfather's insight was 
true in at least one respect: fifty centuries 
after Moses my family still had traces of the 
old desert restlessness in their blood. Of the 
true breed of luftmensh! After living up in 
the air for a whole year, they would pack 
up the apartment like a tent and move off 
to a greener oasis, quieter, where the people 
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are more refined, trom Staten Island to the 
Bronx to Manhattan to Brooklyn (somehow 
by-passing Queens) so that with each shift | 
had to pull up my stakes in the gang and 
the neighborhood and start all over again. 

By the time we finally settled in Brooklyn 
in the late summer of 1930, I had absorbed 
so much street savvy up and down town that 
I was already something of a Culture Hero, 
with new accents, new games, new angles. 
But with or without Culture—to be a new 
kid in a strange neighborhood is an all-day 
lonely drag. We lived in a lower-middle 
class section of Brighton Beach dominated 
by one gang of kids, the Trojans, who would 
have nothing to do with me. 

At first I didn’t mind eating cold chicken 
by myself, since there was so much to see 
and do. From where we lived I could smell 
Coney Island in the daytime frying in its 
deep fat; and at night, of course, there were 
Wonder Wheels, Freak Shows, Arcades, 
Coasters, Whips and Reels in a blaze of neon 
down to the slums. On the other side was 
Manhattan Beach, “a community of pros- 
perous homes and gardens,” fronting on 
Sheepshead Bay, which was filled with fish- 
ing boats and yachts. Brighton itself was 
the middle-class axis of this seesaw, some- 
times tipping its families up and sometimes 
down. And in those early days of the de 
pression, when capitalism was afraid of its 
own shadow and there was nothing to fear 
but fear itself, I could sense the anxiety of 
everyone to keep his place on the balance. 


nTiL the cold weather came, I spent the 
days hunting and exploring. 
But nothing can be more barren than 4 
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summer resort in winter, especially when 
you're without friends. Loneliness drives 
you out of the house and back up again— 
“Et faim [fait] saillir le loup des bois,” 
as Villon said, who knew what it meant. 
You can read the old books over once more, 
Bomba the Jungle Boy, Poppy Ott, Tom 
Swift, Baseball Joe, etc., but there’s no one 
around with whom you can trade and discuss 
the fine points. You daydream. At night the 
“heys” and whistles of kids aren’t for you. 
When you see them in school, or after school 
in the candy store wearing their blue flannel 
jackets with red blazon: TROJANS, there’s 
no familiar greeting, only a scraping of cur- 
ious foils—but their eyes glance you through 
and through. 

Any move you may make toward rap- 
prochement in this stage must be lightfoot, 
delicate, since at the least blunder in proto- 
col you can lose Face, or be tied with a 
nickname for years like a tin can to a dog's 
tail. They ignore you, they cut you out. And 
then the contumely of nebichs, mama’s boys, 
and small fry! Your pride rebounds like a 
billiard ball wincing from buff to buff in 
angles of refraction. 

But at last from hanging around so much, 
the day does come when one of the Trojans 
is missing from a punchball game and they 
need an extra man. If you're any good, 
you're in. And now that the breach is opened 
you learn their names, the same set as on any 
other block: of course a Peewee, a Fatso, a 
Lefty; and a Herb, Willie, Sy, Izzy, Del- 
more, Manny, Dave, etc. There’s always a 
sissy and a tough guy, a wisecracker, a bully, 
a nice guy, a blowhard. All of them size 
you up more closely, watching the way you 
throw a ball and your style at the plate with 
questions in their eyes: Can they beat you 
up in a fight? Will you take their place on 
the team? These issues can be settled only 
after months of playing ball together and one 
or two fistfights. If you can beat up Willie, 
and Willie can beat up Sy, then you can 
beat up Sy and your rank is proven by syllo- 
gism—but still, the social equilibrium is so 
unstable that the sissy, whom everyone de- 
spised, might suddenly shoot up to a hero 
or the wisecracker lose his verve. Because I 
had acquired so much outside experience, I 
already had an edge sharp enough to pene- 
trate the Trojan enclaves. Ulysses was 
needed no less than Hector. And when, for 


example, I introduced the game of slug-ball 
from the Bronx, my position became really 
solid, since any new game is a victory in the 
constant battle against big-city cramp. 


HE streets of New York must have been 
Fae once, artless and unenhanced. But, 
by our time, the vacant lots and fields where 
the kids used to play baseball and football 
had already been supplanted by five- and six- 
story apartment houses until there wasn’t a 
gap for miles. Where and how to play what 
was a problem. Parks were crowded with 
mothers wheeling baby carriages, and the 
schoolyards were taken up by girls playing 


potsy and skipping rope: 


One, two, three alarey 
I spy Mrs. Sary, etc. 


It was no use trying to drive them out of the 
yards by terror, they would run to the cus- 
todian on any provocation. There was only 
one thing to do: take over the street. The 
brickwork and moldings of buildings, stoops, 
abutments, cornices, rungs on fire-escape 
ladders, the squares of sidewalks, even sewer 
covers were adapted to some sport which was 
then given a set of rules and a name. 

Slug-ball was so conceived. The day I 
first introduced it was a hot afternoon in 
August, and a few of us were sitting around 
on the curb with nothing to do, wondering 
whether we should hitch a ride on the back 
of a trolley to Prospect Park or gyp some 
candy from Epstein’s store on the corner 
when, suddenly, I remembered slug-ball. 
A smash! Unless the war has broken the 
great tradition, the ball is still being slugged 
in Brooklyn. 

Slug-ball is played off the sides of apart- 
ment houses on a court that is four sidewalk 
boxes in area, with the cracks serving as 
boundary lines. As one of a large family of 
games such as stoopball, boxball, hit-the- 
crack, etc., which are enclosed and restricted 
by the sidewalk, it demands an ability to 
manoeuver freely.in tight Mondrian forms. 
Weight and strength are no advantage: only 
celerity, jump, a shrewd eye, and a quick 
hand. The kid who knows how to slice the 
bali and to cut corners with precision can 
trim anyone bigger and stronger than him- 
self. 

In the country, positions would have been 
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reversed. But that is the difference between 
the City Character and the Country Char- 
acter, which is, really, a difference in state 
of mind and disposition of soul. Between the 
two there is a breach as wide as that which 
divides Plato and Aristotle. The geometrical 
forms of the city impress themselves upon 
the consciousness of anyone who grows up 
with them; they impose a way of seeing and 
thinking. But the country is natural, that is 
to say, raw, contingent, unassorted and par- 
ticular, and must itself be informed by the 
mind. If a ball is hit on a grass field it can 
strike a leaf or a stone and shoot off in any 
direction; but on the street, against hard 
cement, the angle of return is determined 
strictly by the angle of delivery, so that any 
kid with chutzpah, who knows all the an- 
gles, can always come out ahead of the 
game. 

We played hard with a will to win so 
strong it willed itself. Sometimes we became 
so engrossed by a punchball or a stickball 
game that night would fall without anyone’s 
being aware of it, and only our fathers com- 
ing home from work cranky, on the El, or 
the cross yells of mothers from both sides of 
the street, frantic over dinner growing cold, 
could ever break it up. If any one of us tried 
to leave in the middle of a tight score, he 
had to fight his way out. 


EN the immie (marble) season rolled 
WV oround in the spring, a fever of ac- 
quisitiveness would erupt over the whole 
neighborhood, and we would play for them 
by day and by night under the street lamps. 
We pitched them along the curb, letting 
nothing stand in our way, sometimes scoop- 
ing through puddles of mud and even under 
parked cars. My hands would be grimy and 
warted from the gutter; I smelled of the 
gutter—but O the sweet stink of property! 
To fondle in my pocket the cool, round 
smug glass immies like cats’ eyes, purple, 
green, orange, lemon; heavy reelies made of 
steel; transparent glassies; milkies as pure as 
the white of egg; to feel them there was a 
capitalistic joy that transcended and eclipsed 
the vulgar interests of Rothschild or J. P. 
Morgan. 

Sudden passions for checkers, bottle-caps, 
political-campaign buttons, the tops of Dixie 
cups, would rise and fall like jags on the 
stock market. The currency didn’t matter 


much since everything was redeemable at 
the street exchange, six bottle caps for one 
immie, two buttons for a checker, etc., de- 
pending upon the season and the fluctua- 
tions of supply and demand. Sometimes the 
bottom would drop out of the Dixie cup 
market, leaving those who had speculated in 
them with a stock of worthless cardboard. 
But immies and checkers were always secure. 
You couldn’t go wrong with immies and 
checkers. 

No matter what went on at the curb— 
immies, hop-scotch, ringelevio, or slug-ball 
—they were all attacked by mothers who 
complained because they had to complain, 
and, even more, by the old ones, those zedas 
with embroidered -yamelkas and their white 
beards worn like orders upon their chests, 
They wondered whether we were Jews or a 
new kind of shagitz. On a sunny day they 
would take down their chairs and sit out on 
the street, massive and still as Druids, rarely 
exchanging a word with one another, but 
watching us with their slow eyes. At such 
times we would always take care to go to 
the other end of the street, as far as possible 
from their Klieg-light scrutiny like the stare 
of conscience. But sometimes we couldn't 
help meeting one coming from the syna- 
gogue, and then we would all have to stand 
by sheepishly while he asked us questions 
in Yiddish about our mothers and fathers, 
how much Talmud we knew, etc., until 
he left us, shaking his head from side to side. 

They cramped our style, these old ones. 
If we wanted to play a game which involved 
some roughhouse, like Johnny-on-the-pony 
—in which one side would line up against 
the wall with their heads under each other's 
legs and their backs up, while the other 
team across the street would take running 
leaps and pile down hard on top of them, 
trying to break the bucking pony—for such 
games we had to go out of the neighbor- 
hood. And even then we could never feel 
secure. If anyone were hurt the news would 
surely be blown like a cloud over every 
family on the block and a gray continual 
nagging would rain indoors for weeks. 


ae we couldn’t give up these 
games. Our text was not from Isaiah, 
but the Book of Kings. To the North were 
the Falcons: a gang of kids with names 
like Pat, Mike, Danny, Frankie. And to 
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the South were the Wolverines: kids called 
Tony, Angelo, Pete, Rocky. When they 
burst out of their own neighborhoods and 
descended on ours, as they frequently did 
in rough gangs, we had to stand up to them. 

Halloween was the traditional time for 
street fights. And the night before, we filled 
all the silk stockings we could find with 
flour, broke up crates and boxes and rubbed 
colored chalk on the slats of wood. In the 
morning when we met one another we com- 
pared our weapons, whacking them on the 
sidewalk and on fireplugs in anticipation. 
We were never disappointed, they always 
came. 

“Here they come!” The street contracts 
like a heart. There on the corner, two or 
three Philistines, standing close together to 
pool their courage, survey the street. Behind 
them is the rest of the gang, the bigger and 
tougher kids whose faces we know from the 
past. Soon these too come from around the 
corner with a swaggering nonchalance. We 
exchange insults. 

They: (personal) Hey Moe, ya fader 

sleeps wid ya muder. 

We: (political-satirical) Hey Angelo, 

watsadama ya no lika da Mussoleen? 


They: (religious) Hey Ike, we got what 
da Rabbi cut off. 

We: (the last word) Send it back to 
da Pope; he needs it. 


Suddenly we are caught unprepared by 
a fusillade of prune pits which they had 
concealed in their pockets. We rush them, 
and they fall back. They rush us and we 
fall back. A free-for-all begins. And the 
hullabaloo arouses the whole neighborhood. 
Somebody’s mother opens a window and 
heaves out a pail of water—pishach! A 
butcher, leaving his store and his customers, 
charges out in his bloody apron to separate 
us. Suddenly someone spies the blue coat of 
a policeman racing toward us, and the alarm 
is CHICKeeeee! We scatter. 

It was all over in fifteen minutes. Later 
when we emerged from basements and lob- 
bies, still pumping for breath, we sat down 
on the curb and crowed. We didn’t give a 
hoot for the interdictions and naggings and 
curfews which would follow. In that first 
telease of tension and sweet lift of gravity 
after battle, none of these things weighed 
a feather. 

When the Old Guard heard about it, as 


they always did somehow, they were tri- 
umphant—we were growing up hooligans, 
bums, outcasts, Cossacks! They painted a 
picture of our decline and fall stage by stage 
down to the steaming fosse of Perdition, 
until someday we would be eating pig and 
pulling beards on the streets of New York. 


bes issue between them and us was drawn. 
And any kid who put on more than an 
outward show of religion was regarded as 
queer, on their own side. Our fathers medi- 
ated, improvisionary patchers, trying to play 
both ends against the middle. The dazzle 
of America was still so bright in their eyes, 
it blinded them to what was happening on 
our side of the street. Although it was their 
generation which had inverted the Messi- 
anic hope of the Jews into socialism, they 
could still not let go of the old ways. And 
who could have blamed them if sometimes 
they mistook the vision of Elijah for the 
figure of Uncle Sam with his glad hand, 
high hat, and star-spangled vest? Confused, 
troubled, they were pulled by the old and 
the new, but, as time was on our side, they 
let us have our way which was more and 
more becoming theirs as well. And when 
zeda died, the old life he represented passed 
with him. 

CHis picture in a gilt frame was first hung 
in the parlor; but after a few years we found 
it didn’t look “nice” with the new furniture, 
and so zeda was relegated to the bedroom. 
A Van Gogh print was put in his place.) 

American holidays began to displace the 
Hebrew, just as American newspapers dis- 
placed the Day and the Forward. The Friday 


. night candles disappeared, and the two dis- 


tinct sets of ware, one for meat dishes, one 
milk, were washed in the same sink. I re- 
member—I am ashamed—I would shush my 
parents whenever they spoke Yiddish on the 
subway or the street. Everybody knew that 
the more Americanized families had the 
jump on success, and who didn’t want to be 
a success? Don’t be a sucker. $ was the sign 
of the Good Life. 

Of course, certain of the more important 
Hebrew holidays were still celebrated: Rosh 
Hashonah, Yom Kippur, Passover. When 
zeda was still alive and could fire the four 
great questions at us over the matzoh and 
the wine, the Passover had a holy zeal. 

Then it was: I’shana habaa b’ara d'Y israel. 








But now: This year in Flatbush; next in 
Forest Hills. 

For two or three days of the festival there 
would be nothing but matzoh on the table— 
matzoh meal, matzoh balls, fried matzoh, 
egg matzoh, whole wheat matzoh, matzoh 
plain, until the whole family was thor- 
oughly fed up with matzoh in any form. We 
longed for our daily bread. And once, this 
was the turning point, I think it was my 
eleventh or twelfth year, I was secretly given 
money in the middle of Passover and sent 
to an Italian grocery a few blocks away to 
buy a loaf. To avoid meeting anyone | knew 
I plotted a long route to the store, and I 
even carried an old knapsack to hide it from 
the neighbors. Everyone on the block must 
have been doing the same. 

It was the neighbors who had to be pla- 
cated by a show of religion, the neighbors 
who minded everybody else’s business; and 
as for God—he was a very distant relative 
who never visited us any more, in business 
for himself. 


y friends and I were at that time attend- 
M ing the Talmud Torah in preparation 
for Bar Mitzvah. Three afternoons a week 
after school, we would sit cheek to cheek 
with an old Rabbi who had a beard like 
steel wool, swaying and chanting with a 
copy of the Talmud open before us, he in 
his cracking bass, we in our rising treble. 
When things were going well, he would sit 
in his velvet chair, his eyes half shut, picking 
his great bearded nose with his little finger 
while he mumbled after us. But whenever 
the noises of the street pulled us away from 
the lesson, we were pulled back again by a 
rough rap on the knuckles or a cuff on the 
side of the head. We were glad to get up 
and get out. 

The year of the Bar Mitzvahs—then we 
were alive! We were climbing the last hump 
of childhood. From an inner distance, we 
could hear the reverberations of sex growing 
closer and louder. Some of my friends were 
actually dressing up (no more knickers), 
and even—this was prodigious—giving up a 
punchball game to hang around with the 
girls. The girls themselves had known the 
exhilaration of heels and silk stockings long 
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before, the little harpies, waiting to pay 
back the old grudges. 


N THAT twilight period when the values 
| of the adult world came into collision 
with our own, some of us surrendered to 
them entirely, others tried to compromise, 
and there were some who resisted until as 
late as sixteen, joining groups of small fry. 
For the first time, the family position and 
fortune made a difference in our own status 
Even a touch of anti-Semitism came in—it 
did not pay to look too Jewish, especially 
for the girls. There was, also, a breakup of 


caste—the athletes felt the mace of power 
growing soft in their hands, while the rich, 
the smart, and the merely good-looking felt 


it stiffening in theirs. 
I remember the whole time as a continual 
bazaar of parties and celebrations. Every 


other week, one after the other, I saw my 
friends rise up and declare their manhood 
while the rest of us sat in the back rows, 
apart from the relatives, giggling and throw 


ing spitballs, with our yamelkas slanted on 
the side of our heads at a sharp angle. 

So then, we were admitted. 

But where? For what had we been pre 
pared? Certainly not for the ritual despair 
of our forefathers, the Wailing Wall, the 
lost Temple and the rest, although we knew 
we could never resign from the old contract 
with the past, our long history bonded by 
memory and always annealed in the present. 
But what was our point of view? 

What, in short, was the angle? 

A New York question, rhetorical, re- 
bounding from its own answer! It was New 
York we were prepared for, and New York, 
half-Jewish, which took us in. 

New York! Ghetto of Eden! We go back 
always where we come from, in memory, to 
and from ourselves. The things that made 
us what we are made you. With your five 
bright boroughs of a superlative quincunx 
and your streets laid out in gyres, diamonds, 
squares, and rhombs like those perfect forms 
which Plato thought lay in the burrows of 
the Mind and which Nature could only 
roughly approximate, to see you is an intel- 
lectual joy, to think of you is to be re 
identified with oneself! 
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World Watershed 


In Moscow, a council of foreign ministers 
wrangled hopelessly to write a peace treaty 
for the common German enemy. It was a 
grim picture, familiar to Europe since the 
Middle Ages. The addition of the United 
States to the picture detracted little from 
the climactic feeling of futility. 

For hundreds of years, what emerged out 
of Europe’s virtually continuous peace con- 
ferences had been of world importance be- 
cause these decisions could affect the lives 
of people everywhere. Nearly all the con- 
trols of the world system, as men knew it, 
had originated in Europe. 

But it was doubtful that European deci- 
sions would any longer have such global 
significance. The dynamics of world power 
were no longer concentrated in Europe—or 
in the United States. In the long pull of 
history it might well be that the discussions 
in Moscow would be of less moment than 
discussions in New Delhi, India, that took 
place at the same time. 


A Billion People 


In New Delhi, for the first time in history, 
men and women from twenty-five Asiatic 
nations, covering the great sweep from Egypt 
to the Philippines, sat down to talk over 
mutual problems in the Asian Relations Con- 
ference. They represented more than a bil- 
lion people. For centuries the area had been 
limp under the domination of the West. 
But now it was moving into the world scene 
at a tremendous pace, equipped with its 
great human mass, its vast undeveloped 
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natural resources, and its vigorous leadership. 

“The countries of Asia can no longer be 
used as pawns by others,” Jawaharlal Nehru 
told the meeting. “We stand at the end of an 
era and on the threshold of a new period 
of history. Standing on this watershed which 
divides two epochs of human history and 
endeavor, we can look back on our long 
past and look forward to the future that is 
taking shape before our eyes.” 

Few Westerners were speaking in these 
terms. The West was weary of its past and 
afraid of its future. What the West was it 
had done to itself. What Asia was the West 
had done to it, but now Asia was freeing it- 
self of the West. It moved into its own with 
hope and vigor. Asia was the new frontier, 
this time for the Asians. 


Palestine, Asia 


In the Gargantuan task of moving Asia’s 
masses out of their poverty and ignorance, 
hopeful starts had been made in two places. 
In India, the progressive influence of the 
movement to oust imperialism was splattered 
throughout the subcontinent. In a free In- 
dia the spots would merge and cover the 
whole. 

The other place was Palestine, where 
Zionists had made a spearhead of democratic 
socialism and wedged it into the dry wall of 
the Asian borderland. 

Significantly, Jewish Palestine was repre- 
sented at the Asian Relations Conference. 
Professor Hugo Bergmann of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem spoke on behalf of 
a delegation which had been convened by 
the Vaad Leumi. To Western Zionists, what 
he said was a sharp reminder that Palestine, 
the Yishuv included, was part of Asia, and 
that its destiny was more deeply affected by 
the conference under the great tent in New 
Delhi than by mass rallies in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. 

In presenting the greetings of Jewish Pal- 
estine, Professor Bergmann said: 

“Those are the greetings of representatives 
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of an old religion and an old Asiatic people 
which had been driven from its Asiatic 
motherland 1,800 years ago by the force of 
the Roman sword, but which has never 
ceased to be linked in thought and daily 
prayer with this Holy Land, which is at the 
same time the Holy Land to Christianity 
and Islam. We are happy and proud to take 
part as an old Asiatic people at this confer- 
ence and we strive to be a loyal member of 
this great family of nations. 

“The Asian system of multi-racial and 
multi-religious and multi-cultural political 
organizations has stood the test of time. I 
was told by an Indian scholar, whom I met 
here, that mutual tolerance of religions and 
races is so self-understood and so obvious 
with you that your languages do not even 
know the word for ‘tolerance.’ But tolerance 
is not enough. We have to learn to live to- 
gether in a positive way and to cooperate in 
mutual benevolence and reciprocal help. 

“This lesson Europe was unable to teach 
us. We do not want to be ungrateful to Eu- 
rope. We have learned very important les- 
sons there. We learned to appreciate logical 
reasoning, methodical thinking. We have 
learned in Europe and transplanted to Pal- 
estine the teaching and way of life of modern 
socialism. 

“But one thing we could not learn in Eu- 
rope: the mutual cooperation of groups of 
men belonging to different races and creeds. 
We have been everywhere a persecuted mi- 
nority; and during the last war six millions 
of our brethren, the third part of our people 
—and the best part—babies, children, women 
and men, have been ruthlessly murdered in 
gas chambers. This last lesson of Europe to 
us we shall never forget. 

“It is our hope that Palestine, notwith- 
standing the present difficulties, will not go 
the European way of ‘solving,’ so to speak, 
problems by dispossessing populations but by 
a common effort to use the results of science 
and research to make room for more people, 
and that will mean more good neighbors, 
more cooperation, more reciprocal help. 

“We have come to learn, not to teach. But 
if we may contribute actively to the aims of 
this conference it shall be in the lines just 
mentioned. Because in Palestine it was and 
is our first aim to enlarge the economic cap- 
acity of our small country, we have used to 
the utmost our knowledge of scientific meth- 


ods to solve the problems of settlement, to 
transform barren deserts into fertile soil, 
and to work out such forms of cooperative 
and_ collective colonization as would 
make it possible to intensify to the limit the 
fertility of our land and at the same time our 
health and social services. The experts in 
our delegation will be glad to offer their 
humble services to our common cause in the 
same way as our scientific research and our 
health service in Palestine desire to serve 
not only our community but the whole coun- 
try and in certain measure the Middle East. 

“May God—God who is one God to all His 
children—bless our conference and its aims. 
We hope and pray that this conference will 
open a new chapter in human history.” 

Professor Bergmann was elected a mem- 
be: of the Provisional General Council, 
which was authorized to set up a permanent 
Asian Relations Organization. 


The United Nations 


Tue precise form in which the Palestine 
question would come before the United Na- 
tions was settled in a British note to the 
Secretariat on April 2. The note made two 
requests. First, that “the question of Pales- 
tine” be placed on the agenda of the General 
Assembly at its next regular annual session 
in September. At this time, the note said, 
the British “will submit to the Assembly an 
account of their administration of the 
League of Nations mandate and will ask the 
Assembly to make recommendations, under 
Article 10 of the Charter, concerning the 
future government of Palestine.” 

Second, the note requested “the Secretary- 
General to summon, as soon as possible, a 
special Session of the General Assembly for 
the purpose of constituting and instructing 
a Special Committee to prepare for the con- 
sideration, at the regular Session of the As 
sembly, of the question referred to in the 
preceding paragraph.” 

Under the democratic procedure of the 
United Nations, its fifty-five members were 
immediately polled to determine whether a 
majority favored calling a special session. 
Eleven days later a majority had approved 
and the session was set for April 28. Ap 
proval had been a foregone conclusion, since 
France, China, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States, the other four members of the 
Big Five, had been polled informally and 
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their assent obtained before Britain’s formal 
submission of the note. Big Five approval 
for a special session of the General Assembly 
was not a requirement of the Charter. The 
General Assembly was supposed to be the 
particular province of the small nations. 
However, the UN had to operate on the 
basis of the realities as well as the legalities 
of international life. 


To Accept or Not 


Article 10 of the UN Charter, under 
which the British submitted the Palestine 
question, confined the General Assembly's 
function to making recommendations. The 
question was immediately raised whether 
Britain would “accept” these recommenda- 
tions. Some British officials had indicated 
that the answer was not necessarily yes. But 
two days before the special session opened, 
the British Foreign Office declared that no 
British spokesman had been authorized to 
say that Britain would not carry out the rec- 
ommendations. 

It was essentially a moot question. Even 
though Britain might commit itself to carry 
out the recommendations, history demon- 
strated how international declarations could 
be subjected to varying interpretation and 
how nations could find reasons for delaying 
the fulfillment of their commitments. 

In any case, while the British were being 
belabored for refusing to promise adherence 
to the General Assembly’s recommendations, 
it was relevant to ask whether the Arabs and 
the Zionists would assent to them. 

In Cairo, after a meeting of the Council 
of the Arab League, Jemal Husseini, Deputy 
Chairman of the Arab Higher Committee of 
Palestine, announced that if the UN de- 
cision was unfavorable to the Arabs, the Arab 
states would nevertheless continue their 
struggle for an Arab Palestine. 

In Jerusalem, David Ben Gurion, Chair- 
man of the Executive of the Jewish Agency, 
addressing a plenary session of the Vaad 
Leumi on April 1, said: “The Yishuv won't 
accept a settlement which will suspend im- 
migration and wind up our undertaking. . . . 
Neither political talk nor even a United 
Nations decision will decide the fate of the 
Jewish people.” 

On April 6, Moshe Shertok, Chief of the 
Political Department of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, addressing the National Com- 


mittee for Labor Palestine in New York, 
said: “Let us not forget that in the last resort 
our fate is in our own hands and that we 
shall be masters of our destiny in the meas- 
ure that we shall will so to be—and act ac- 
cordingly without waiting.” Shertok pointed 
out that no member of the United Nations 
had waited for the approval of an inter- 
national authority before becoming a nation. 
“One and all they have worked out their 
salvation by methods which have been found 
legitimate and appropriate.” 

Obviously nobody was going to commit 
himself irrevocably in advance to an un- 
known decision. This had to be especially 
true of the Zionists, despite their strictures 
on the British, because for the Zionists there 
was the least likelihood of an acceptable 
recommendation from the General Assembly. 


Tactical Troubles 
Indeed, the tactics dictated by the UN 


situation involved the Zionists in curious 
contradictions. While the Zionists were gen- 
erally against delays and denounced the 
British move as a delaying device, some of 
the tactics that the Zionists were forced to 
adopt in effect added up to delay. 

The five Arab states formally requested 
that the agenda of the special session be 
extended to include consideration of termi- 
nation of the Palestine Mandate and the 
proclamation of Palestine as an independent 
state. Purely from the standpoint of expedit- 
ing a solution, this move would seem desir- 
able. However, the Zionists could not afford 
to risk an immediate decision and were 
against it. They found themselves in the 
unlikely position of favoring “still another” 
investigating committee. 

Assuming the formation of an investigat- 
ing committee, its composition became a 
matter of the utmost importance. The Zion- 
ist objective was to get the United States a 
seat, to bar the other four members of the 
Big Five and the Arab states. This was im- 
possible. Practically, either all or none of the 
Big Five would. be represented. 

Given this choice, what were the consid- 
erations? Keeping all the Big Five off the 
committee was not likely to achieve the ob- 
jective of eliminating British and Soviet in- 
fluence. It would be virtually impossible to 
set up a committee without including a 
Soviet satellite state which would not stray 
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too far from the fundamental Soviet line, 
and without one of the dominions or West- 
ern European nations which would express 
the British viewpoint. However, there was 
no small and presumably “neutral” nation 
that was likely to act for the United States, 
assuming the ‘United States was interested 
in having one do so. 

In other words, the net practical effect of 
barring the Big Five from the committee 
‘ would be to keep only the United States off. 
The only sure way of making American in- 
fluence felt on the committee was to put the 
United States on, and this meant adding the 
other Big Five powers as well. What gave 
all this jockeying a final touch of unreality 
was the fact that Zionists were not certain 
that they could really count on the United 
States for anything more than sympathy. 


Objective Recommendations 


A committee confined to small and so- 
called neutral powers raised another round 
of practical considerations. If such a commit- 
tee kept its eyes off the Big Five—or at least 
the Big Three—and emerged with ultimate 
wisdom distilled from its pure heart and just 
mind, would the Big Three pay any atten- 
tion to its recommendations? Would not 
further delay be inevitable? But a really 
neutral committee that would concentrate 
on abstract justice and not consider the like- 
lihood of Big Three acceptance of its recom- 
mendations was a mythological concept. 
Therefore why not have the big powers on 
the committee, thus insuring the widest and 
quickest possible acceptance of the recom- 
mendations by the General Assembly, and 
get it over with? 

For the Zionists, the tactical situation was 
a series of circles that started and closed at 
a point marked Big Three. This situation 
was no different for any other pleaders be- 
fore the United Nations. It underlined the 
Zionist assertion that the UN operation was 
simply a delaying tactic. But the Zionists’ 
willingness, nevertheless, to fall in with the 
delays emphasized the extremity of their 
situation. 

The fact of the matter was that the Zion- 
ists were mortally afraid, and for good rea- 
sons, of the kind of recommendations the 
General Assembly would adopt. A recom- 
mendation of partition was a dim hope. 

The Zionists also feared any move to con- 


vert the mandate into a UN trusteeship. In 
writing the terms of a trusteeship agreement, 
the United Nations would not be bound by 
the Balfour Declaration, which was the only 
internationally recognized juridical base for 
the Jewish national home. Thrown into the 
UN hopper, the mandate might emerge as 
a trusteeship with no commitments at all to 
the Jewish national home and with the in- 
volvement of one or more trust powers less 
sympathetic than Britain to the aims of 
Zionism. 

In the end, realistic Zionist tactics boiled 
down to maintenance of the British mandate 
plus abolition of the immigration and land 
purchase restrictions of the 1939 White 


Paper. 


Interim Immigration 

The first move of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, therefore, was a request that the 
special session adopt an interim decision in- 
validating “the illegal provisions” of the 1939 
White Paper. “The General Assembly should 
call upon the Mandatory Power to conform 
in the interim period to the plain letter of 
the Palestine Mandate, to reopen Palestine 
to Jewish immigration on a scale commen- 
surate with present needs, and to remove 
the existing measures of racial discrimina- 
tion which restrict Jewish settlement on the 
land, which are repugnant to the principles 
of the UN Charter.” 

Pressing for this demand, however, created 
another tactical circle. An interim decision 
on immigration would be a “substantive” 
question as against a “procedural” question 
such as electing an investigating committee. 
Should the special session throw itself open 
to the discussion of substantive questions? 
If it did, would it be possible to keep the 
agenda free of the Arab request for discus- 
sion of ending the mandate, which was also 
a substantive question? The Jewish Agency 
opposed the Arab request, but declared that 
if it was to be added to the agenda, the 
Jewish request should also be added. If this 
was reasonable, so was the converse. Neither 
request was likely to reach the agenda, as 
both sides were well aware. 

Nor did there seem much possibility that 
the Agency’s next request, to be allowed to 
participate in the deliberations of the plenary 
meetings of the special session “even though 
without vote,” would be granted. The Zion- 
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ists would probably be limited to appearing 
as witnesses rather than as participants. 

Other objectives of Zionist tactics were: 
that the terms of reference of the fact-finding 
committee mention the British obligations 
under the Mandate and the need for Jewish 
immigration; that the investigating commit- 
tee should visit Palestine and study the prob- 
lem on the spot; that the committee be kept 
as small as possible; finally—and this was the 
central effort of the Zionists—to convince 
the United States that it should not take a 
neutral attitude but act in accordance with 
the statements on Palestine made by Ameri- 
can presidents and with resolutions adopted 
by Congress and the major political parties. 

In the weeks before the opening of the 
special session, American officials kept their 
intentions to themselves. There was no evi- 
dence that the United States delegation was 
prepared to “present the case of the Zionists” 
before the General Assembly. Whether or 
not the concentration of Zionist propaganda 
on the United States would pay off would 
now be seen. 


Varying Positions 

As the special session approached, Jews 
were not completely united. The Hashomer 
Hatzair party in Palestine called upon the 
Jewish. Agency to ask the United Nations 
for an international trusteeship over Pales- 
tine which would be followed by a bina- 
tional state. 

Peter Bergson’s Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation, principal supporters of 
the terrorists, also requested a non-voting 
seat at the special session. The seating of 
the Agency, the Bergson group declared, 
would “be tantamount to official recognition 
that Jewish citizens of countries other than 
Palestine are not full citizens or have dual 
allegiance.” 

The anti-Zionist American Council for 
Judaism announced that its only spokesman 
at the United Nations would be the duly 
constituted representative of the United 
States government. 

I'wo new indications of attitude appeared 
before the special session began. In New 
York, the Daily Worker, Communist organ, 
presaged the Soviet position in an editorial 
on April 23. “We think the special session 
of the United Nations on Monday must 

OT appoint another one of those intermi- 





nable investigating committees,” the editorial 
said. “The world has had enough of that. 
The mandate over Palestine should be can- 
celled, and an independent Palestine organ- 
ized. Let the UN then use its good ofkices, 
if necessary, to assist in the formation of a 
joint Arab-Jewish state, based on equal demo- 
cratic rights.” This followed the known 
Communist line on Palestine except for its 
acceptance of UN jurisdiction; previously 
the Communists had advocated Big Three 
action. 

In Pretoria, South Africa, Premier Jan 
Christian Smuts told Parliament on April 
24 that he deeply sympathized with Jewish 
suffering, and pledged to do his best towards 
the creation of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. The fate of the Jews, he said, was 
“the greatest tragedy of our age.” He felt it 
was possible to arrive at some solution by 
which Arab and Jew could live together in 
Palestine. However, he was not so sure about 
Jews and South Africans. He opposed Jew- 
ish immigration into South Africa, he said, 
because it would “overload” the country 
with Jews and create anti-Semitism. 


The Terror 
Tue rule of the bomb over lives and prop- 
erty in Palestine had become a major issue. 
It was undermining the position of official 
Zionist institutions and corrupting the na- 
ture of the entire Zionist experiment. 

The situation reached a climax in the 
early morning of April 16 when Dov Gruner 
and three other members of Irgun Zvai 
Leumi were hanged. A week later two other 
terrorist youths who were scheduled to be 
hanged committed suicide in their cells. 

The executions of Gruner and his associ- 
ates were the first death sentences the British 
actually carried out against Jews since 1939. 
Intensive efforts to obtain commutation of 
Gruner’s sentence went on for months be- 
fore his execution. In the end he became a 
martyred hero for the terrorists and a serious 
threa: to the anti-terrorists among the Zion- 
ists. The reactions to the Gruner incident 
exposed the raw nerves of the Zionist 
movement. 


The Denunciations 


In the weeks preceding Gruner’s execu- 
tion, Zionist denunciations of the terrorists 
achieved unprecedented vehemence. Chief 
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Rabbi Herzog declared that they were “de- 
filing the Holy Land.” Moshe Shertok, chief 
of the Political Department of the Agency, 
described them as “profiteers of anarchy and 
ignorance.” 

David Ben Gurion, chairman of the 
Agency Executive, in addressing the Vaad 
Leumi on April 1, went the farthest of any: 

“We must fight the terrorists in order to 
root out the possibility of civil war within 
the Yishuv. The Zionist movement will give 
its fullest assistance and power, which is by 
no means inconsiderable, to the Yishuv to 
fight terror. These crimes defeat our politi- 
cal struggle. I call on the Yishuv to increase 
its efforts against this wanton and insane 
lawlessness. The Yishuv won't flinch from 
combating gangsterism since the Yishuv has 
larger forces than the gangs and these will 
be put into action. We won't appeal to them 
any longer on moral grounds, but in the only 
language they understand—force. It is pos- 
sible that the Government will obstruct us 
in this. We won't be frightened by it. The 
entire Zionist movement will back the Yishuv 


in this fight.” 
The Appeals for Clemency 


But these bitter condemnations were made 
by persons who at the same time were fran- 
tically appealing for clemency for the doomed 
terrorists. Both Ben Gurion and Chief Rabbi 
Herzog made such appeals. They were made 
also by the Vaad Leumi, and by the Tel 
Aviv Municipal Council through Mayor 
Israel Rokach, a renowned moderate. 

In the United States, the American Jewish 
Conference, representing most Jewish or- 
ganizations, appealed to the State Depart- 
ment to use its influence to obtain clemency. 

The apparent contradiction was explain- 
able only on the grounds that the terrorists 
commanded widespread sympathy and that 
their execution would increase this sympathy 
and weaken the position of the official Zion- 
ist leadership. 

The problem was put bluntly by Golda 
Myerson, head of the Political Department 
of the Agency in Palestine. Mrs. Myerson 
deprecated the idea that the terrorists were 
misled patriots driven insane by adversity. 
“They are not more patriotic than we are 
and we did not go crazy,” she said. “They 
know what they are doing, and their aim is 
internal as much as external.” 


The Internal Threat 


The fact of the matter was that the ter- 
rorists had become a serious challenge to 
the Jewish Agency and of other recognized 
Zionist organizations. “They are pushing the 
Yishuv to the brink of ruin,” Shertok said. 

In Tel Aviv, Haaretz, a widely-read mid- 
dle-class newspaper, asserted that the Pales- 
tine government “does not seriously consider” 
the Agency’s representations any more. The 
terrorists “mocked” the Agency and it was 
no longer “the master but the victim of 
events.” Mishmar, organ of the Hashomer 
Hatzair, declared that the Agency’s primary 
problem was how to regain the political 
initiative from the terrorists. 

The situation was beginning to k2 recog- 
nized by outside observers. The influential 
Christian Science Monitor, discussing the 
Agency’s request for a voice in the UN, 
wondered “whether a representative of the 
Jewish Agency can make commitments 
which terrorists would consider binding.” 

The terrorist phalanx, at least outwardly, 
was united. “Ben Gurion wants to fight us, 
all right let him,” Irgun’s underground radio 
boasted. “We're ready.” Rumors of ideologi- 
cal friction within the Irgun and the Stern 
groups trickled out of Palestine, and the 
numerous United States organizations sup- 
porting terrorism tripped over each other's 
advertisements. But the terrorists themselves, 
in their terrorism, seemed to be operating 
with precision. ’ 

There was no such unity in the anti- 
terrorist Zionist community. Neither the de- 
nunciations of terrorism nor the pleas for 
clemency went uncriticized. Both the Re 
visionists and some General Zionists, such 
as Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, thought that Ben 
Gurion’s attack on the terrorists had gone 
too far. They reminded him that the World 
Zionist Congress sought to avoid civil war 
among the Jews. To this Ben Gurion replied: 
“All this talk of civil war is nonsense. When 
we fight internal terror, the whole Zionist 
movement will support us. We have force 
and we will use it.” An independent Jewish 
state could liquidate the terrorists “within 
three months,” he added. 

On the other hand, there was sentiment, 
especially among Labor Zionists, against ap- 
peals for clemency. 

An indication of the moral level on which 
Zionist leaders were operating was the fact 
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that their appeals for clemency were essen- 
tially political maneuvers. Rabbinical pleas 
may have been on humanitarian grounds. 
But the other pleas were not based on indi- 
vidual mercy or justice. Would the execu- 
tions help or hinder the authority of the 
Agency? If the executions had helped, ur- 
gent pleas for clemency would not have 
been made. 

An official Agency spokesman took the 
trouble to explain that Ben Gurion’s appeal 
for clemency was for “security reasons only.” 


After the Execution 

After Gruner was finally executed, the 
world-wide reaction among Jews confirmed 
the Agency’s fears. An Agency spokesman 
in Jerusalem spoke bitterly of the new situa- 
tion. The execution came at a time when 
the terrorists were forfeiting public sympa- 
thy, he stated. “Now the terrorists have been 
presented with four martyrs.” 

In the United States, Dr. Abba Hillel 
Silver, speaking for the American Zionist 
Emergency Council, found the hangings an 
example of Britain’s “organized banditry 
which recognizes no rules of war.” Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise declared that the execu- 
tions had brought “ineffable shame to 
England.” 

Sizable protest-demonstrations were held 
in the American and British zones of Ger- 
many, though the official central Jewish 
bodies in these areas did not take part in 
them. They were led by the Revisionists, 
who polled 30 per cent of the vote in the 
recent election of representatives to the 
Central Committee of Liberated Jews in the 
American zone. Demonstrations were re- 
ported from Bucharest in Rumania, Mon- 
tevideo in Uruguay, and New York. 

Peter H. Bergson, chairman of the Hebrew 
Committee of National Liberation, described 
the execution as “an act of premeditated 
murder.” Bergson’s principal American sup- 
porter, Guy M. Gillette, president of the 
American League for a Free Palestine, de- 


clared that the British had destroyed any 
hope of a United Nations settlement “by 
spilling blood.” 

In the reactions to the execution, denun- 
ciation of terror was sidetracked for denun- 
ciation of the British. 


The Toll of Terrorism 


On the whole, the net results of terrorism 
were not impressive: 

1) The British had not been budged. If 
anything, the official attitude had been stif- 
fened and the terroristic acts had consoli- 
dated British public opinion behind this 
stiffened attitude. Furthermore, if the British 
were interested in dividing the Yishuv, ter- 
rorism was an ideal instrument. 

2) In so far as terrorism proved “that the 
Jews know how to fight,” what admiration 
this accomplishment might inspire in world 
opinion was probably heavily outweighed 
by the revulsion against it. 

3) Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of terrorism was its effect on the Jews 
in general, on the Jews in Palestine, and 
particularly on the Jewish youth in Palestine. 
It not only involved a breakdown in moral 
and ethical values among those who sup- 
ported it, but it undermined these values 
among those who were forced to fight it. 
Among the youth of Palestine, terrorism 
based on intransigent nationalism was the 
good life. The constructive and ethical con- 
cepts of Zionism were becoming a minor 
part of the equipment of the future leaders 
of Palestine’s Jews. Already, skirmishes 
were taking place between terrorist youths 
and members of Hashomer Hatzair, thus 
deflecting the energies of a group that ar- 
dently emphasized Zionist construction and 
peaceful social progress. 

Whether or not terrorism was an “under- 
standable” outcome of the Nazi holocaust 
and of British policy, it was a menace to 
immediate Zionist aims and slow poison for 
the entire Zionist structure. 

Sioney HERTZBERG 

















THE HEBREWS AMONG THE NATIONS 


A 17th-Century Venetian Jew Explains His People 


SIMONE LUZZATTO 


BELow we print a second excerpt from Rabbi 
Simone (Simhah) ben Isaac Luzzatto’s Dis- 
corso circa il Stato degli Ebrei, a book of apol- 
ogetics published in Venice in 1638. Rabbi 
Luzzatto was born in 1583 and died in 1663, 
living in Venice all his life. He received a 
humanistic as well as rabbinical education, and 
became the exponent of a Judaism whose ra- 
tionalism surpassed even that of Maimonides— 
of whom Luzzatto was a follower, being at the 
same time an adversary of Cabala. 

The Discorso is perhaps the first effort at 
Jewish apologetics in Europe that dispenses 
with theological arguments and bases itself al- 
most exclusively on economic, social, and pol- 
itical considerations. The frankness with which 
it invokes material interests would shock many 
a latter-day apologist. 

Nor is Luzzatto sparing in Jewish self-crit- 
icism. He characterizes the traits of his own 
people with a frankness equal to that with 


Consideration XVII 


In which the reason for the varying degrees 
of toleration of the Hebrews is considered, 
as well as that underlying some expulsions 


which have befallen the Nation. 
N PHILOSOPHICAL Questions and 


scholastic debates, once arguments and 

counter-arguments have been marshaled 
and exhausted, it is customary to resort to 
the arms of inexorable and sometimes invinc- 
ible authority. Hence, it occurs to me that 
some, unable to meet the arguments above 
advanced, may seek to combat us with a mar- 
tial array of example and authority, saying 
that if it be true that Hebrews contribute 
such and such advantages, wherefore is it 


which he reminds the Venetian state of the 
primacy of its material interests, and of how 
essential Jews are to these. It is the very short- 
comings of the Jews as a people—their lack of 
political power, of spirit, their ignorance of 
secular learning—that he converts into an ar- 
gument for Venetian hospitality toward them. 
And another argument for this hospitality is 
the fact that they are specialists in commerce 
and never take up crafts or buy land for farm- 
ing—precisely the argument which Jewish na- 
tionalists today, and others, make such a bitter 
indictment. 

Luzzatto also attempts to explain the Jews 
to Gentiles and thus he goes into Jewish his- 
tory and learning and post-Biblical life, about 
which his readers are presumed to know so 
little. It is from this section of his book that 
we have chosen excerpts. The translation, the 
first into English, is by Felix Giovanelli.—Ep. 


that the Hebrew Nation is excluded by 
Prudent Princes and Wise States, as hath 
come to pass in Spain, France, England, 
many cities of Germany, and even in Italy 
not a few? To which instances it is answered 
that in Political matters it is of little mo- 
ment to argue from the ground of Example; 
and just as it is a vain flourish to adduce 
authority in Mathematics, which are an ex- 
act science, so is it absurd in Political mat- 
ters, by reason of their contingency and 
diversity of individual accidents. Each do- 
main and City has its own particular cir 
cumstances and properties which are not 
assimilable to the others. 

There is no City in Europe, which, in the 


province of civil and criminal jurisprudence, 
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has not its particular and local laws; nor does 
any one point a moral and set an example 
for the others. Were that the case, the Most 
Excellent Venetian Senate, in having em- 
braced the Hebrew Nation, should point the 
moral to all the other States and serve as a 
Criterion for the admission of Hebrews into 
their lands; and there can be no doubt that 
all Sovereigns, as well-wishers of their Popu- 
lations and as men desirous of incomes and 
revenues, would also open their gates. But 
the antagonistic bent and disposition of their 
Peoples occasion that these Princes yield to 
them and suit themselves to their caprices, 
not wanting (nor finding it expedient) to 
turn to forceful measures. Even the Most 
Serene Republic [Venice], though allowing 
the Hebrews domicile in its own City, the 
Capital of its Dominion, does not do so in 
2rescia, Bergamo, and several other Cities 
of the State, this by reason of the wariness 
and hostility of the Peoples toward the [He- 
brew] Nation. 

Though it be not possible to reason with 
any certainty of the many varieties of opin- 
ions of People, nonetheless it can be said 
with probability that in Cities which do not 
have Sea Ports, numerous inhabitants, an 
afluence of Foreigners, and commercial re- 
lations with all parts of the world—such as 
has the City of Venice—it is necessary for 
the Hebrews who live in such Cities to find 
sustenance in one of the following ways: 
First, by usury, as they do in some Cities of 
Italy and Germany; Second, by exercising 
their skills in the common Crafts of Cities; 
and Third, by income from lands and houses, 
as in the Levant. 

Usury makes them to be equally ill-es- 
teemed by all the orders of the City; the 
exercise of the Crafts, by the commonalty; 
the possession of lands and houses by the 
nobility and the powerful. These are the 
true and effective reasons that many places 
are not inhabited by Jews. These considera- 
tions do not hold for the City of Venice be- 
cause Usury is limited to 5 per cent and 
the Banks have been established for the con- 
venience of the Poor, not for the profit of 
the Bankers. The exercise of the Crafts is 
forbidden them, together with the possession 
of lands and houses; their needs are met by 
commerce and trafficking, wherefore no es- 
tate or order of the City finds the Jews a 


burden or a nuisance. 


But beyond all this, it is possible, with 
great probability of arriving at the truth, to 
inquire into the causes of some notable ex- 
pulsions of the Jews. 


N Many Cities of Germany, in the time of 

Gottfried [Godfrey of Bouillon] and upon 
the occasion of the Crusade for the deliver- 
ance of the Holy Land, it befell that the 
soldiery, who were made rabid against what- 
soever Nation differed from the Christian, 
did execute upon the helpless Jews an unfor- 
gettable and piteous slaughter, from which 
there was hardly a way of escape; for which’ 
reason, hatred and aversion for the Nation 
gradually made themselves at home in the 
soul of the population. 

In France, at the time of the slaughter 
of the Knights Templar, the Jews too were 
struck down by exile and confiscatory de- 
crees, for reasons to be found in the Histories. 

From Spain they were expelled in the 
time of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
after the subjection of the Granadan Moors. 
And if some other cause concurred thereto 
other than pure Religious zeal, it may be 
conjectured that since their Kingdoms 
swarmed with Moors and seemingly Chris- 
tianized Mohammedans, it did not suit their 
purposes to maintain in their Kingdoms so 
considerable a mass of Hebrews and Moors 
outside their Religion. As I have said, the 
Hebrews alone numbered half a million; 
whence it may be readily seen that betwixt 
these two Nations could have arisen some 
compact for mutiny, both being equally in 
subjection and malcontent. And if such 
were not really the fact, there was appear- 
ance enough to waken suspicion in those 
Sovereigns; and acting upon these considera- 
tions, they resolved to diminish envy and 
suspicion. They saw fit to banish the Jews 
rather than the Moors, since the latter, 
given, as the Jews were not, to Agriculture 
and the Crafts, were more necessary to their 
Kingdoms. Moreover, they had no wish to 
irritate that People, because it still retained 
its first ferocity and enjoyed a most powerful 
Head in its own Religion. 

As for the King of Portugal, who, a short 
time after, acted likewise against the Nation, 
there was more behind this than the con- 
stant exhortation of the Spanish Sovereigns. 
His was an act which had for its aim, not so 
much exclusion and exile, as conversion. 
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This came about because, possessing, through 
navigations, many Countries on the African 
Coast, and designing to make new acquisi- 
tions in the Indies, thus to expand his do- 
minions even further, he had great need of 
many people to supply such navigations and 
Populations. Having been exhausted of sub- 
jects and having considered the tinyness and 
narrowness of his Kingdom, which was a 
modest and only moderately fertile portion 
of Spain, he essayed to convert to the Chris- 
tian Religion a great number of Hebrews 
who had found themselves in his Kingdom 
following upon their Expulsion by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

He acted thus to annex them to his own 
People and swell its numbers, to use them 
for his undertakings, navigations, and Col- 
onies. And heedless of the violence exercised 
in the name of Faith and Religion, he pro- 
mulgated a fierce and cruel edict of sudden 
exile and total confiscation of goods against 
whoever should not consent to conversion, 
as is recounted in the History of the Elo- 
quent Osorio. He was successful to the de- 
gree that hundreds of thousands prepared 
and resolved themselves to obey him. A mi- 
nority broke ranks and elected for voluntary 
exile. 

The foregoing is the sum of what can be 
said concerning the causes of such events, 
which are now well behind us, and locked 
up in the inscrutable hearts of Sovereigns. 


Consideration XVIII 


the dispersion of the Jews is considered and 
an account given of their Estate and 
numbers under divers Potentates. 


— and Nations have their days num- 
bered no less than all other sublunary 
things. Once they have reached the very 
apogee of their grandeur, their plunge into 
the abyss of oblivion is not far: 


Muoiono le Citta, muoiono i Regni. 
Copre i fasti e le pompe arena e herba 
(Cities die, Kingdoms die 

And under sand and weeds 

Their pomp and ostentation lie) 


Since things come to their end in one of 
two ways, either by decaying utterly, or by 
transforming themselves, i.e., retaining their 
essence while breaking into fragments and 
losing their simple configuration (as in the 
instances of shattered glass and divided 
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waters), so, in the same wise, are Nations 
unmade and their existence concluded. Chal- 
dea, Persia, Greece, Rome, and all the Gen- 
tilic Nations were utterly abolished; they 
were dissolved and transformed by new 
metamorphoses; only the names of some of 
these have come down to us; and of others, 
only an occasional fragment of their history, 
which has been preserved for us like stray 
timbers from some shipwreck. 

The Hebrew Nation did not undergo such 
mutation and change, but rather was shat- 
tered and divided into an infinity of pieces, 
and dispersed over the Orb. Yet it retained 
in great measure its essential identity. We 
cannot doubt that of itself it could not have 
summoned up the strength to stay the raven- 
ing appetite of Time, successfully to with- 
stand its fierce onset over a space of 1600 
years; but that it depended upon the will 
of Divine Majesty to preserve it, for ends 
best known to Itself. 

Though captivity and dispersion be the 
worst scourge that can befall a People or 
Nation, rendering it lowly and abject, and 
the scorn and mockery of others, it is none- 
theless a sovereign remedy for its duration 
and preservation, for it relieves the ruling 
Princes of their envy and suspicion, and the 
distracted people of pride and vanity, mak- 
ing them to become humble and compliant. 
The Ancient Hebrew Doctors observed that 
Balaam, aforetimes a fierce enemy of the 
Hebrew People, desiring to bless it in order 
thus to make a semblance of obedience to 
God, likened it to the robust and stately 
Cedar; whereas Hachia Silonites the Jew, 
prophesying some enormity to befall them, 
represented it as a marsh reed that bends 
before every wind. Whereupon the Doctors 
pointed out that the threats of Silonites the 
Prophet were preferable, his execration more 
pious and veracious, for comparing them to 
the yielding and flexible Reed which re- 
mains intact while bowing to every violence, 
than was the blessing of the accursed pseudo- 
Prophet who had likened them unto the 
Cedar, which, making a great show of re 
sistance to the fury and onset of winds an¢ 
whirlwinds, oft is torn from its roots. 

The Diaspora not only served them [the 
Hebrews] well by rendering them obedient 
to those more Mighty than they, but it saved 
them from dogmatic new Fangles, which 
cannot easily penetrate and invade the whole 
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of the Nation, since the integrant parts are 
divided and dispersed. 

As for the number of Hebrews, it cannot 
be precisely ascertained, for there is not even 
a trustworthy recerd at hand of the places 
they inhabit. As for the Ten Tribes who 
were led into Captivity by Shalmanezer be- 
fore the destruction of the First ‘Temple, no 
certain news of them is to be had, though 
by now the world has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and discovered. 

Beginning with the Eastern parts, we 
know that under the King of Persia a great 
number of Hebrews have found asylum and 
a small measure of liberty. In the Turkish 
State is the principal Domicile of the Na- 
tion, not only because they have long been 
there, but also because the vast concourse of 
Hebrews dismissed from Spain found their 
way thither. The cause of such an influx 
rested, first and foremost, on liberty to prac- 
tice their Religion, for the Turk is tolerant 
toward alien faiths. Also, because there is 
to be found there an infinite quantity of 
Greeks, who also practice alien Rite; hence, 
no reflection is made on those of the He- 
brews. Beyond this, they are allowed to own 
houses and lands, to lend money, and to 
exercise whatsoever other profession. No 
obstacle is placed in the way of owning 
lands, since there is no nobility. Though the 
Greeks own a considerable portion of lands, 
most of them busy themselves with the 
crafts, whilst the Turks apply themselves 
to the Militia and Government of the Peo- 
ple; whence it comes about that no occasion 
is given for hatred and conflict. 

It might be supposed that like customs 
of Circumcision must occasion a certain 
friendly Correspondence. Such is not the 
case, for experience has shown that peoples 
whose religious practices are in part alike, 
in part dissimilar, are less congenial to one 
another than those absolutely divided and 
distinct therein. In Constantinople and Sa- 
lonica, there is a greater number of them 
[the Hebrews] than in other Cities. It is 
thought that these two Cities alone have 
some 80,000; and it is estimated that in the 
Turkish Empire, they count more than 
1,000,000. In the Holy Land and in Jerusa- 
lem, in particular, there come annually not 
only a considerable number of Hebrews from 
all the Nations of the world, but also vast 
sums in annual revenues which are offered 


there for the nourishing of the Poor and the 
support of Academies. 

In Germany, under the Emperor, are also 
a considerable number, but many more in 
Poland, Russia, and Lithuania, where there 
are Academies and Universities whither 
thousands of youths repair to study the Civil 
and Canon Law of the Jews. In those Re- 
gions they are freely empowered to pro- 
nounce upon any difference or dispute, 
whether civil or criminal, that may arise 
amidst the Nation. 


rf THE dominions separated from the Ro- 
man Church, Jews do not reside for the 
most part. It is a certainty that the Hebrew 
Nation inclines more toward the Roman 
opinion than that of others. The Jews hold 
that Holy Writ is in many passages impen- 
etrable without the light of tradition, by 
which last they set great store, as I have 
already shown. Further, they believe that 
good works are very important in the sight 
of God, and they practice them diligently, 
though ever joining them to Faith. They 
affirm free will and judge it to be the chief 
article of their belief. They affirm, similarly, 
that the merits of others may be a prop to 
those deficient in virtue; hence, the living 
pray for the Dead. They believe the purifica- 
tion of the Penitent to be real—not putative, 
as Calvin hath held. And though the word 
Purgatory rarely figures in their Authors, 
they make a three-fold distinction among 
souls: the beatified, those condemned to 
finite Temporal punishment, and those eter- 
nally so condemned; for they hold that God 
absolves Guilt yet exacts the penalty. Their 
sermons are in the Hebraic, not in the ver- 
nacular. The which things are discussed in 
the treatise on Dogmas and Rites. 

In the Low Countries they are treated 
with great charity and affection, notably in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Hamburg. They 
are lands where mercantile pursuits are so 
flourishing that all may find an asylum there. 

In the Western lands there remains only 
Italy; and on the African littoral, the King- 
doms of Fez and Morocco. As for Italy, they 
are universally protected and favored by 
Princes; and their rights and Privileges are 
inalterably respected. These are things under 
the eyes of all, and I speak no further of 
Italy. I believe I may give 25,000 as the 
number [of Jews in Italy]. 
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In Morocco, Fez, and other nearby Cities 
not subject to the Sway of the Turk, there 
are a great number, many of them having 
removed thither from Castile and Portugal 
because of the short distance. 

A vast number of Jews are reputed to in- 
habit the Interior countries of Africa, but 
about these regions so little is known that no 
number can be determined with any cer- 
tainty. 

Though divided, riven, and dismembered, 
the opinions and dogmas of the whole of 
this Nation are uniform, the ceremonial 
Rites identical, and in certain non-essential 
things barely dissimilar. Whence Haman, 
an enemy of the Nation, once said to King 
Ahasuerus: “Est populus unus dispersus per 
omnes provincias regnis. (One people it is 
dispersed among all the provinces of the 
kingdom).” Along with many Libels, he 
added it could not hide that condition of 
uniformity, having diversity only in its cos- 
tumes—such diversity being considerable for 
reasons already set forth. 

The foregoing is what I have been moved 
to report concerning this Nation and those 
aspects thereof which appertain to the in- 
terest of the Princes and Peoples who harbor 
it; in particular, to the Most Serene Venetian 
Republic, which receives the Jew within her 
State with such benignity and protects him 
with wonted Justice and Clemency, showing 
by her every action how she detests and ab- 
hors that unjust and monstrous sentiment 
voiced by the Impious Statesman Photinus 
to the young and inexperienced King Ptol- 
emy—as Lucan sings [in his Pharsalia]: 


Dat poenas laudata fides, cum susitinet 
inquit 


Quos fortuna premit, fatis accede deis- 
que, 

Et cole felices, miseros fuge, sidera 
terra, 

Ut distant, et flamma mari, sic utile 
recto. 

CWe praise loyalty but it pays the 

price when it supports those whom 

Fortune crushes. Take the side of 

destiny and Heaven, and court the 

prosperous but shun the afflicted. Ex- 

pediency is as far from the right as the 

stars from earth or fire from water.) 


The which utterance brought about the 
betrayal of the Greatest Captain of that 
Century; I mean the murder of Magnus 
Pompey, whose decapitation strangled and 
severed the neck of Roman Liberty, and 
reared a monument of eternal infamy to 
him who assented to that execrable utter- 
ance. The admonitory Prophecy (as feigned 
by Virgil) and uttered by a most prudent 
father to a pious son who was to give birth 
to the grandeur and the glory of the Roman 
People—this I would commend to this Se- 
rene Republic, so that perhaps one day, 
through the benevolence of Heaven, she 
may be the emulator of the Triumphs, too, 
of that Republic with whose virtues she vies 


Tu regere Imperio populos Romane 
memento. 

Hae tibi erunt artes pacisque imponere 
morem 

Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 

(Remember, O Roman, with might to 

rule the nations. These be thy arts: to 

impose the ways of peace, to spare the 

humble, to humble the proud.) 
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The First Encyclopedia in the Newer Tradition 
MILTON HIMMELFARB 


S THE first encyclopedic contribution Jewish Research, and the Hebrew Union Col- 
of a school of Jewish learning rela- lege Annual. 

tively new to these shores, the publi- The Central Yiddish Culture Organization's 
cation of volume one of The Jewish People: (CYCO’s) The Jewish People is in a different 
Past and Present is an event of some magnitude tradition: its genesis is East European, not Ger- 
in one area of the social sciences. This is man; its methods incline more to sociology than 
doubly true if those prophets are right who to philology; its spirit is secular, not religious; 
see the tradition that produced it as destined and it tends to value Jewish nationalism above 
to Sccupy the leading role in Jewish scholar- Emancipation. (It is not altogether free of de- 
ship in America in the decades ahead, now _fensiveness, the desire to “dispel misconcep- 
that it has begun to strike root here. tions.” Only in the Yeshiva, the traditional rab- 
This volume is the first serious collective binical seminary of Poland and Lithuania, 
effort of its kind in English since the Jewish could the Jewish scholar remain relatively un- 
Encyclopedia was issued more than forty years _ affected by the outside world’s hostility to Jews 
ago. and Judaism, not feeling the need to convince 
The Jewish Encyclopedia was one of the non-Jews and fortify Jews by a demonstration 
most solid achievements of the type of Jewish of “Jewish contributions to civilization” and the 
scholarship that was developed in Germany in _ civic virtue of Jews throughout their history.) 
the 19th century under the name of Wissen- Those who believe that the future of insti- 
schaft des Judentums. The methods of the tutional Jewish scholarship in this country lies 
Wissenschaft des Judentums are primarily with the tradition represented by The Jewish 
philological, its emphasis theological, and its People argue that it is a tradition that seems 
spirit Emancipationist and defensive. In the to share the interests, tastes, and insights of 
United States it is still dominant; its practi- the mid-2oth century, and is therefore readily 
tioners are mainly professors and scholarly adaptable to American needs. They add that 
graduates of the Conservative and Reform rab- _— to win the field it need only learn to subordi- 
binical seminaries, and its organs are such nate some of its present specifically East Euro- 

publications as the Jewish Quarterly Review, pean preoccupations. 


the Proceedings of the American Academy for 





S$ ALWAYs when one contemplates Jewish 
Mitton Him™Me rare is a graduate of the history—so ancient, yet so contemporary, 
College of the City of New York, and has relevant, and personal—this rich book (Cin 
studied at the Sorbonne in Paris and at the which 4000 years of Jewish experience are 
Seminary College of Jewish Studies in New variously considered) raises anew the old, old 


York. He was born in New York in 1918, questions: permanence and change, tradition 
ada 5 he jo kage ge — and innovation, the theme and the variation. 
ie hone: {fhe Seat, Vantie Sen ai dietien Old questions, however, can be considered in 
(lewi sh Ency clopedia Handbooks), is published  2°W WAYS, and the modernity of The Jewish 
by the Central Yiddish Culture Organization People is its most attractive feature. 

(New York, 1946. 430 pp. $10.00). Some centuries before the Second Temple 
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fell, Ecclesiastes was regarding himself and 
his generation as decadent, with a historical 
knowledge encompassing every possible com- 
bination and permutation of human circum- 
stance: “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” He was not entirely accurate. Let us, 
for example, look at the tension between uni- 
versalism and particularism in Amos, who was 
as remote from Ecclesiastes as Chaucer from 
Eliot: 

1. “Are ye not as the children of the Ethio- 
pians unto Me, O children of Israel? saith the 
Lord. / Have I not brought up Israel out of 
the land of Egypt, / And the Philistines from 
Caphtor, / And Aram from Kir?” 

2. “You only have I known of all the fami- 
lies of the earth; / Therefore I will visit upon 
you all your iniquities.” 

In essence, we find in these two opposing 
passages perhaps the same tension we find in 
The Jewish People. Specifically it is quite dif- 
ferent. The sameness and the difference would 
be pointless without each other. 

“Alienation” and home—that most modern 
of all spiritual problems—form a motif of ten- 
sion closely involved with particularism-uni- 
versalism and exile-redemption. For the most 
part, the exiles of the early Babylonian Cap- 
tivity did not find it easy to heed the advice 
of their contemporary, Jeremiah: “Build ye 
houses, and dwell in them, and plant gardens, 
and eat the fruits of them; and take ye wives, 
and beget sons and daughters; and take wives 
for your sons, and give your daughters to 
husbands; and multiply ye there, and be not 
diminished. And seek the peace of the city 
whither I have caused you to be carried away 
captive, and pray unto the Lord for it; for in 
the peace thereof shall ye have peace.” They 
remained alienated. They asked: “How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song / In a foreign land?” 
A thousand years later the men of the Talmud 
taught that together with Israel the Divine 
Presence was in exile. Two thousand years 
later the Cabalists developed a variant theory. 
In The Jewish People Gershom Scholem’s 
remarkable chapter on mysticism and Cabala 
analyzes “Luria’s theory of Judaism,” which 
joins the modern sensibility with 16th-century 
mysticism in a common vision of the spirit of 
alienation brooding over man and nature: 

“It is manifested as a great mystery of the 
Galut (Exile) and the Redemption. For the 
theory of the Shebirah [shebirat ha-kelim, the 
Breaking of the Vessels] means only that, in 


essence, everything is in exile. And the Kab- 
balists were able to explain that the historic 
exile of the Jewish people was at the same 
time the most important symbol of the condi- 
tion of the universe, with the entire creation 
in bondage. Diaspora and Redemption thus 
acquire a cosmic-mythical background that ex- 
plains the tremendous attraction which these 
ideas exercised, especially from the 16th to the 
18th century. Again, in another leading prin 
ciple of the new Kabbala, this motif comes 
the fore: the evolution from the concept of 
the migration of the souls to that of the exi! 
of the souls. . . . Not merely the world as a 
whole must be redeemed; because its orderli 
ness has been disturbed, every soul must toil 
in many transmigrations and forms of existence 
to cleanse itself of the defilement introduced 
into it by the sin of Adam. The severest pun 
ishment which can befall a man is the lot of 
the ‘naked soul’ (ueshamot artilaot) for which 
there is predestined neither punishment in 
Gehenna nor incarnation in a new metamor 
phosis. . . . The existence of the straying souls, 
which find no resting place anywhere, is the 
frightening symbol of all the evil of the 
Diaspora.” 

In our own Ice Age William Barrett, a 
non-Jewish intellectual writing in ComMMeEn- 
TARY (September 1946) on “The Promise and 
the Pale,” claims the ironically and equivocally 
alienated world of Sholom Aleichem as his 
own spiritual fatherland, and presumably his 
comrades’ as well; the intellectuals of the Age 
of Reason used to locate their spiritual father- 
land in France, a rather more comfortable place 
than the Pale. Daniel Bell, a Jewish intellectual 
writing in the Labor Zionist Jewish Frontier 
(November 1946) on “A Parable of Aliena 
tion,” preaches a mission somewhat different 
from the ethical monotheism conferred by 
classical Reform upon Israel, the Light of the 
Nations, in the Age of Enlightenment and 
Emancipation. Bell’s is a mission of alienation. 
He sees in Zionism a certain vulgarity, as it 
were, for Zionism offers little promise of a 
continuing purity of alienation; and while 
conceding the masses to Zionism, since aliena- 
tion is too exacting a mission for them, he 
rallies the elite to their own more arduous 
duty. 

We have here all manner of “influences”: 
the Second Isaiah, who prophesied the Suffer- 
ing Servant of the Lord; the men of the Tal- 
mud, who sought out the Afflictions of God's 
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Love; Thorstein Veblen, who a generation ago 
feared that Jewish scholars in a Jewish Pales- 
tine might in the end deprive the world of 
their unillusioned clarity by becoming as paro- 
chially safe and sane as their respectable 
Christian colleagues in Christendom, and all 
the literature of High Prophecy, with its reli- 
ance on the Saving Remnant. 

Jewish history abounds in this kind of theme 
and variation, of which the development is still 
unfinished and the beginnings go back to an 
almost mythical past. The Jewish People: Past 
and Present is sensitive to this interplay, giving 
it a focus that brings it closer to our modern 
eyes and understanding. 


ne preface to The Jewish People tells us: 

“The present work is based principally on 
the three volumes of Yidn [‘Jews’], issued in 
the years 1939-1942 as an integral part of 
the General Encyclopedia (in Yiddish),” and 
then goes on to give us something of the scope 
and spirit of the work. “The particular virtue of 
these volumes is that the contributors and 
editors who have compiled them were both 
intimately acquainted with the throbbing Jew- 
ish life and actively participated in the cultural 
and spiritual creative work of East European 
Jewry. A considerable number of outstanding 
scholars of Europe, America, and Palestine are 
represented in the present work. 

“The first volume contains monographs on 
anthropology, archaeology, Jewish history, the 
origin and development of Jewish religion, 
Jewish mysticism and Cabala, the Messianic 
movements, as well as Jewish statistics, eco- 
nomic development, and migration movements. 

“The subsequent volumes will comprise 
monographs and articles on Jewish demogra- 
phy, the development and evolution of social 
and national movements, anti-Semitism, the 
history of Jewish literature, art, theater, lan- 
guages, etc.” 

The project of publishing a general encyclo- 
pedia in the Yiddish language was undertaken 
in 1930 in honor of Simon Dubnow, then 
seventy years old. In 1934 the Dubnow Fund 
issued the first volume of the Algemeine En- 
tsiklopedie in Paris and announced that nine- 
teen others would follow shortly. Subsequently, 
it was decided to concentrate in a few volumes 
of the twenty a collection of Jewish mono- 
graphic literature under the title Yidn. By 
1944 eight volumes had appeared, of which 
five were in the traditional encyclopedia form 


and three in the Yidn series. Volume five of the 
Entsiklopedie proper, which completes the let- 
ter Aleph and begins Bet, is prefaced by a 
statement that the editors still intend to follow 
out the original plan. Most of them had been 
able to come to the United States after June 
1940, when France fell before the German 
armies. 

The Yiddish prefaces make sorrowful read- 
ing. The depression first, the rise of Nazism 
later, then the fall of France and the scattering 
of men and documents—all the upheavals of 
the 30’s are cited in apology for delays in 
publication. Even after they had found the 
physical and relative financial security of Amer- 
ica, editors and contributors were working with 
the knowledge that East European Jewry, to 
which they had dedicated their encyclopedia, 
was doomed to the gas chambers. 

Now they must know that Yiddish, the lan- 
guage of East European Jewry, may soon sur- 
vive only as an ancient tongue like Aramaic. 
At the Zionist Congress in Basel last December, 
a resolution was introduced to establish a chair 
in Yiddish at the Hebrew University. Ten 
years ago this would have been an invitation 
for a truce (or a new struggle) in the war 
between Hebraists and Yiddishists; today the 
Hebraists, no longer fearful of a powerful 
rival to Hebrew, are concerned only with pre- 
serving an archaeological treasure. To the Yid- 
dishist this must seem the end. For him Yiddish 
means Jewish; when he says “Yidishe literatur,” 
for example, he may have in mind either Yid- 
dish or Jewish literature, but usually he is not 
aware of any distinction between the two. 

The Algemeine Entsiklopedie, undertaken 
in honor of Dubnow, is Dubnowian in its 
ideological tone. Dubnow, with Graetz the 
greatest of modern Jewish historians, was not 
only a scholar, but also a political leader in 
Russian Jewry before the Revolution of 1917, 
the founder of the Jewish People’s party (Yid- 
dishe Folks-partei) after the abortive Revolu- 
tion of 1905. He was more than eighty years 
old when he died, during the Nazi occupation 
of Latvia. In Yidn, the late E. M. Tcherikover’s 
chapter on historiography summarizes Dub- 
now’s philosophy of Jewish History thus: 

“To Dubnow, Jews are not a religious group 
maintaining itself by virtue of its metaphysical 
mission in the world, but a concretely living 
people [‘folk’], which has never ceased to 
struggle for its autonomous existence, both in 
the social and in the spiritual spheres, and 
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which in the course of its history has by itself 
created unique forms for its survival (organs of 
autonomy), which substituted for the functions 
of statehood. This conception strongly influ- 
enced Jewish historiography, especially in East- 
ern Europe.” : 

The Dubnowian spirit thus includes, in the 
first place, Jewish nationalism, which in one 
or another of its varieties characterizes the 
writings of every Jewish contributor to the 
present volume. In the second place, it includes 
secularism, which is not seriously impugned 
by an occasional note of nostalgia for the warm 
old Judaism of childhood. The tone of the 
Jewish Socialist Bund is also dominant, though 
not with the unchallenged authority of the 
major Dubnowian doctrine. To the degree 
that Bundism is socialism of the Social-Demo- 
cratic school, there is no disagreement. In the 
sense of sharing a populist or plebeian bias and 
a belief in the brotherhood of all men, all the 
Jewish contributors can be considered socialist. 
The differences arise over the Bundist attitude 
toward Zionism, which is reserved, not to say 
hostile. For the editors of Yidn, Palestine is 
Palestina. This usage is an effective shibboleth 
for distinguishing coolness from sympathy to 
Zionism, Eretz Yisrael (the land of Israel) 
being the term used by sympathizers. A sig- 
nificant group of contributors to the Entsiklo- 
pedie are Zionist, however, including perhaps 
a majority of those appearing in The Jewish 
People. In short, the ideology is that of a work 
closely associated with the Yivo (Yiddish Sci- 
entific Institute), described by Milton R. 
Konvitz in the January CoMMENTARY. 


HE contents of the first volume of The Jew- 
‘Tia People fall under three main heads: an- 
thropology, history and religion, and sociology 
and economics. 

The first part, anthropology, includes “Race 
Theory in the Light of Modern Science,” by 
M. F. Ashley Montagu, and “The Anthro- 
pology of the Jewish People,” by J. D. Brutzkus. 
Professor Montagu is one of the two contribu- 
tors to the present volume who do not appear 
in Yidn, and the inclusion of his chapter here 
is logical, if one expects the defensive note to 
be more urgent in an English than in a Yiddish 
work. 

For Professor Montagu, the term “race” is 
meaningless, pre-Mendelian; it should be aban- 
doned, since it distracts attention from the 
proper emphasis on genes and mutation. Jews 


are “racially” very mixed, and the “Jewish 
appearance” is primarily a culturally-determined 
complex, like the appearance of Frenchmen, 
Italians, or any other historical and cultural 
group in modern society. Dr. Brutzkus, on the 
other hand, speaks of distinct blood types and 
physical appearances among Jews, both varying 
according to geography. Montagu will probably 
seem more convincing, more “modern,” to most 
of us. 

Professor Montagu believes that the villainies 
of political racism could be exorcised if enough 
people were taught what nonsense the concept 
of race is. This may be so, but, as Louis Breier 
has pointed out, men willing to war under the 
banner of blondness or longheadedness may be 
no less willing to war for their particular con- 
figuration of genes and the chain of their 
mutations. 


HE second part, dealing with history and 
Ttene. is the longest and most interesting. 
“Israel in the Framework of the Ancient Near 
East,” by Professor W. F. Albright of Johns 
Hopkins, is the best short presentation of that 


‘subject to be found anywhere. Professor Al 


bright, like Professor Montagu, is a new con- 
tributor, not having written for Yidn, and again 
like Professor Montagu, is not Jewish; he is an 
outstanding authority on biblical criticism and 
archaeology. In the past fifteen years or so a 
revolution has been taking place in these fields, 
and he manages to communicate the excite 
ment felt over the new discoveries. 

“Among the Amorite proper names [recently 
found in Mesopotamian records of the 18th 
century B.C.E.] are such good biblical names 
as Abram, Jacob, Benjamin, Zebulun. Among 
the most flourishing towns of the age are the 
cities of Harran and Nahor, both mentioned 
in Genesis. The patriarchal flavor of the tab- 
lets from Mari is, in fact, so great that the 
excavator, M. Parrot, wrote me once in great 
excitement: ‘... We have not yet found any 
mention of Abraham, but almost... .’” 

There is a certain similarity between the 
triumphs of the human mind in understanding 
the physical universe and its triumphs in re- 
constructing man’s remote past. If the physicist 
frequently invents whole new systems of mathe- 
matics for his purposes, the archaeologist and 
historian, for their purposes, have mastered 
languages and deciphered scripts forgotten thou- 
sands of years ago. In the early 19th century 
Champollion won immortal fame for reading 
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the Rosetta Stone and revealing the mystery 
of old Egyptian. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that comparable feats have become en- 
tirely commonplace in our time, “but almost.” 
In this resurrection of the millenial dead, litera- 
tures, arts, and pantheons have also arisen from 
their ancient tombs. 

Professor Albright’s assertion of the antiquity 
of the Jewish religious tradition and his charac- 
terization of the Age of Moses (1500-1200 
B.C.E.) are perhaps his most striking passages. 
The “Higher Criticism” that flourished in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, dominated 
by German scholarship, treated the biblical 
sources “as though they represented only a 
final exilic or post-exilic revision of crude poly- 
theistic originals.” Solomon Schechter used to 
call this the Higher anti-Semitism, and modern 
archaeological criticism, on the whole, seems 
to support him. Professor Albright shows the 
Age of Moses to be “the final phase of the 
First Internationalism,” an “age of extraordi- 
nary learned activity,” of “strong syncretistic 
activity” (especially in theology), of a “move- 
ment toward a common jurisprudence.” 

Professor Sukenik, who contributes the chap- 
ter on “History of Jewish Archaeology,” teaches 
at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and is 
at present visiting professor in the Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning in 
Philadelphia. He deserved better at the hands 
of the editors. In Yidn his monograph covered 
thirty-four pages of small type; in the present 
volume it is limited to thirty pages of large 
type. In cutting, the editors have discarded 
Sukenik’s discussion of the famous Mesha 
Stele (Moabitic; 9th century B.C.E.), while 
retaining his account of some inscribed pot- 
sherds that are rather less important. What is 
left is excellent, particularly the discussion of 
the synagogue at Dura-Europos (Syrian; 3rd 
century C.E.) and its art. 


HE remaining writers in the section on his- 
[po and religion are E. M. Tcherikover, 
Gershom G. Scholem, Abraham Menes, and 
Aaron Steinberg. Tcherikover, on Jewish his- 
toriography, is interesting mainly because of the 
implications of his presentation of Dubnow. 
What he said in Yidn was meant for one audi- 
ence, Yiddish-speaking East European Jewry; 
what his editors have him say in The Jewish 
People is meant for another audience, English- 
speaking American Jews. The nuance only 
shows that Dubnowianism can scarcely be ex- 





pected to preserve in the America of the 40’s 
the intensity it had in the Europe of the 30’s. 
Tcherikover also notes that “modern Jewish 
historiography . . . was at first markedly apolo- 
getic in character,” probably imagining, “We 
have changed all that.” 

The division of assignments between Dr. 
Menes and Dr. Steinberg, on the one hand, 
and Professor Scholem and Dr. Steinberg, on 
the other, is not easily understood. Why should 
Dr. Menes deal with the “Origin and History 
of the Jewish Religion” Cwhich in itself is 
barely to be distinguished from the ancient 
history he treats) while Dr. Steinberg does 
“The History of Jewish Religious Thought”? 
And since Professor Scholem writes on Messi- 
anism after the expulsion from Spain, why is 
earlier Messianism assigned to Dr. Steinberg? 
If, further, some chapters strike the reader as 
thin in comparison with others, he will find 
the reason in the preface to Yidn, Vol. A: 

“The reader will doubtless detect a certain 
difference in the construction of the articles by 
Menes and Steinberg on Jewish history: Menes 
is much more detailed and comprehensive than 
Steinberg’s general survey. The volumes of 
Yidn are after all not an independent work, 
but an organic part of our Entsiklopedie. There 
will be no further articles in our future volumes 
on ancient Jewish history while there have 
been tens of articles on the history of the Jews 
in various countries (in the Middle Ages and 
modern times), and there will be still more. 
Steinberg’s article in the present volume is in 
essence only a kind of general introduction to 
Jewish history in the relevant periods. The 
same consideration must be borne in mind 
when reading the other large monographs in 
Yidn: there are other volumes of the Entsiklo- 
pedie, and much of the appropriate material 
will be found in them.” 

The Jewish People, however, is “after all... 
an independent work,” and its editors might 
have acted accordingly. Finally, readers will 
be surprised to find no discussion of Karaism 
or, what is incomprehensible in a work origi- 
nally meant for European Jewry, Hasidism. 

But these are editorial sins. The actual con- 
tributions, two chapters each by Professor 
Scholem and Dr. Menes and three by Dr. 
Steinberg, are models of sensitive and imagi- 
native scholarship. Gershom G. Scholem, a 
professor at the Hebrew University, is best 
known for his Major Trends in Jewish Mysti- 
cism (1941), which confirmed his reputation 
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as the foremost authority on Jewish mysticism 
and an eminent student of mysticism in gen- 
eral. Abraham Menes and Aaron Steinberg are 
not so well known in the United States; each 
of them attracted notice for work in Jewish 
studies in the Germany of the 20's, and each 
has continued to write on the whole range of 
Jewish learning, ancient and modern, philo- 
logical and: social. Both have been intimately 
associated with the Algemeine Entsiklopedie 
from the beginning. 

In Dr. Menes and Dr. Steinberg, Jewish 
nationalism is particularly strong. Thus Dr. 
Steinberg, who as a socialist might be expected 
to favor unequivocally the emancipation from 
the ghetto that followed the French Revolu- 
tion, is melancholy over its disruption of the 
tightly knit Jewish community. Sometimes 
their Jewish patriotism scarcely avoids lapsing 
into a wishful kind of ancestor-worship, as 
when Dr. Menes considers the case of Uriah 
the Hittite: 

“How deeply rooted the sense of national re- 
sponsibility already was in Israel in the ancient 
period is shown by the conduct of Uriah the 
Hittite when Joab dispatched him from the 
field of battle on a mission to Jerusalem. Uriah 
did not go down to his house, but slept with 
the rest of the soldiers at the door of the king’s 
house. When David asks him why . . . Uriah 
answers: “The ark, and Israel, and Judah, 
abide in booths; and my lord Joab, and the 
servants of my lord, are encamped in the open 
field; shal] I then go into my house, to eat 
and to drink, and to lie with my wife?’” 
(Another interpretation might be that Uriah 
knew better than to assert his rights as Bath- 
sheba’s husband after David had taken her for 
his mistress; or else that the scribe wished to 
sharpen the contrast between the victim and 
his murderer. ) 

A further instance is Steinberg’s description 
of the challenge of Hellenism: 

“Jewish thinkers were now confronted with 
the task of so interpreting the inherited Jewish 
tradition, that the contemporary cultural world 
could immediately grasp the essential differ- 
ences between pure [i.e., Jewish] universalism 
and the superficial pseudo-universalism or cos- 
mopolitanism of the Hellenized world.” 

The statement could certainly be more ob- 
jective. 

Sometimes partisanship for the masses is al- 
most approval of popular obscurantism. Thus 
Dr. Steinberg gives his support to the anti- 


intellectual and reactionary attack on systematic 
theology that won a 500-year victory among 
Jews after the persecutions of the late Middle 
Ages, and he seems to exult in the slogan of 
the triumphant fundamentalists: “Torah, not 
philosophy!” If this be deemed curious in a 
man who is probably not fanatical about the 
fulfillment of all 613 commandments, one 
must remember that a plebeian zeal is here 1 
inforced by a nationalist and collectivist passion 
The mixture is shown at its most potent in 
Dr. Steinberg’s treatment of medieval Jewish 
theology: 

“But the development of metaphysical 
thought, even in religious tradition, brings 
with it a threat of spiritual division and 
usually a symptom of a sort of internal crisis 

. . There is a resurgence of a strong indi 
vidualistic tendency, the inevitable result of 
the fact that the ultimate problems of Jewish 
life and thought were as a matter of fact posited 
by outstanding individuals, each treating them 
in his own peculiar way. . . . And even in hi 
ethics of the knowledge of God [i.e., based on 
the knowledge of God], Bahya [ibn Pakuda] 
projects the figure of an isolated individual 
4ace to face with his Creator, as though th 
Jew could dispense with his real social environ 
ment—the Jewish nation. The perils of this 
a-social and hence anti-social tendency in Jew 


ish religious speculation were felt . . . strong] 
by . . . Judah ha-Levi. . . .” 

The leaders of the Central Yiddish Culture 
Organization are as critical of Communism as 
only socialists of their tradition can be, but this 
passage, transposed into today’s terms, would 
sound for all the world like a Soviet denuncia- 
tion of an erring author for bourgeois intel- 
lectualist deviationism in failing to provide 
wholesome, constructive, and affirmative guid- 
ance to the masses. Whatever nostalgia for 
religion nationalists like Dr. Steinberg have is 
essentially folkish; it must be distinguished 
from a real concern with religious issues. 

Professor Scholem is rather more restrained, 
though of all the contributors he is probably 
the most thoroughgoing opponent of rational 
ism and Emancipation. Discussing the general 
phenomenon that provoked Dr. Steinberg’s 
anger, he says: 

“F[ritz] Baer in his History of the Jews in 
Christian Spain was the first to define clearly 
the function of the Kabbala with reference to 
Spanish Jewry since 1250. The Kabbalists had 
become a spiritual force in Jewry, because they 
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appeared not merely as mystics, but also as 
ideologists of the folk religion. The Kabbala 
directed its efforts against the secularization of 
Judaism and the tendency to make of it an 
abstraction, as the rationalist philosophers of 
the time tried to do; in this the Kabbala saw 
a peril to the preservation of Judaism. In the 
changes that were taking place in the conditions 
of the Jews of Spain since the Christian king- 
doms had completed the conquest of the penin- 
sula, there existed the social background for 
the rise of the Kabbala as an historical factor 

a ‘work of national romanticism and 
mystic-ascetic reform’ (Baer).” 

After this it may be necessary to repeat that 
the section on history and religion is full of 
excellent things, and that it is not only informa- 
tive but also stimulative of thought in the 
highest degree. 


wo theories advanced by Dr. Menes are par- 
‘Tscdetty fascinating, the first bearing on 
the relation between the early Yahweh (‘“Je- 
hovah”) and his worshipers, as well as the 
composition of the early Hebrews, and the 
second on the political and social role of the 
pre-literary prophets. The following quotations 
(somewhat pruned) are from his chapters on 
the ancient history and the religious history of 
the Jews; they illustrate the sociological sophis- 
tication of the work as a whole. (All italics in 
this passage have been added.) 

“Of particular importance is the connection 
between the Habiru who are mentioned es- 
pecially in the Amarna texts of the 15th and 
14th centuries B.C.E., and the Hebrews of the 
Bible. In the Amarna texts the Habiru fre- 
quently appear as raiders and rebels against the 
tulers of the Canaanite city-states and the 
Egyptian authorities. It is recognized by many 
scholars that the name Habiru refers to a social 
status rather than to an ethnic group: landless 
mercenaries, day-laborers, servants and other 
socially and economically disoriented or de- 
pendent elements—tolerated aliens in foreign 
lands. Most competent scholars now consider 
that the Hebrews were in one way or another 
related to the Habiru. We are thus justified in 
revising somewhat the previously held point of 
view which considered the early Hebrews as 
an exclusively ethnic group. 

“The anomalous socio-economic status of the 
early Hebrews can be clearly traced in the tra- 
ditions in the Pentateuch. The patriarchs, for 
example, were everywhere accepted only as 
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tolerated strangers and were frequently com- 
pelled even to leave their new homes as a 
result of the enmity of the old-established popu- 
lation. Jacob, the ‘lost Aramean,’ was compelled 
to toil for Laban for years as a bonded servant. 
This motif is by no means typical of genuine 
nomadic or semi-nomadic tribes. The expres- 
sion ‘Hebrews’ is frequently used in the Penta- 
teuch to indicate individuals or groups in a 
socially dependent position. 

“Yahweh, who later became the God of Isra- 
el, was originally, it would appear, merely the 
God of the Hebrew shepherd tribes in the 
neighborhood of Sinai and Kadesh, not exclu- 
sively nomads. 

“The Yahweh devotees are recruited not ac- 
cording to their family or folk-affliation, but 
according to their social lot. 

“Ishmael and Cain are names of nomad 
tribes, and the stories of Genesis seek to tell 
us why the children of Ishmael and Cain led 
the life of wanderers in the desert. Ishmael was 
the son of a rebellious bondwoman cast out 
by her mistress. Cain was a fratricide com- 
pelled to leave his home. The nomadic life is 
thus here considered not as a natural, normal 
phenomenon, but as a result of social conflicts. 
Particularly noteworthy is the fact that it was 
precisely the children of Cain and probably 
also the children of Ishmael who were the first 
Yahweh worshipers. 

“In our present text [of the Bible] Cain 
appears as a murderer whom God has placed 
under a curse and banished from the fertile 
soil. The Cain sign must brand him, according 
to the accepted notion, as a murderer. In the 
present biblical text there are preserved traces 
of an older version, in which Cain appeared 
in an altogether different light. The sign of 
Cain was not one of shame, but of protection, 
given him by Yahweh ‘lest any finding him 
should smite him.’ The Kenites [descendants 
of the eponymous Cain] thus bore a Yahweh 
sign, considered themselves devotees of Yah- 
weh, lived in the wilderness, in the vicinity of 
Sinai, and maintained the friendliest relations 
with Israel. The Kenite Hobab or Jethro was 
even, according to tradition, the father-in-law 
of Moses and brought sacrifices to Yahweh. 

“The Moses narrative is parallel to the Cain 
story. Moses escaped to the desert because he 
had slain an Egyptian. At Sinai, in the region 
of the Kenites, God appeared to him, and re- 
vealed His name to him. The sanctuary of 
Yahweh at Sinai—and possibly other sanctuaries 
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of Yahweh—was a place which afforded pro- 
tection to runaway slaves, social outcasts, and 
even criminals (Cain and Moses were mur- 
derers). For this reason, too, the children of 
Israel had come to Sinai after escaping from 
Egypt, and accepted there the faith of Yahweh. 

“The servants of Yahweh looked upon them- 
selves as the appointed guardians of all the 
oppressed, and in particular of strangers. Yah- 
weh is the God of all those who are without 
the bond of family and tribe. Yahweh sent his 
messenger to free the Israelites from Egypt, 
and it is in the name of Yahweh that the 
Israelite tribes in Canaan wage their wars of 
liberation against the oppressors. 

“The redemption theme plays a central role. 
Yahweh delivers the Israelites from bondage 
in Egypt and thus the Israelites become God's 
people. The idea of salvation and redemption 
occupies an extremely important place in the 
later biblical and post-biblical literature.” 


HIS was an extraordinarily engaging theory 

for a socialist like Dr. Menes to advance in 
the 30's: Yahweh the God of the oppressed 
and the declassed; the Hebrews not an ethnic, 
but a disadvantaged social group. 

Unfortunately, however, it rests largely on 
the thesis that the Kenites taught Yahwism to 
Israel, which has been judged inaccurate. Ac- 
cording to Theodor H. Gaster, the idea “that 
Jehovah [Yahweh] was originally a God of the 
Kenites” is an “outmoded scholarly theory” 
(Jewish Social Studies, April 1945). Dr. 
Menes also assumes a close Habiru-Hebrew 
kinship, a hypothesis that has been losing favor 
with scholars in recent years. Incidentally, after 
consulting the twenty pentateuchal references 
to “Hebrew” in its various forms, one may not 
agree that “the expression ‘Hebrews’ is fre- 
quently used to indicate a socially dependent 
position.” 

Nor will there be universal agreement with 
Menes about the pre-literary prophets of the 
age of Ahab (ninth century B.C.E.): “The 
struggle against the foreign gods, especially 
against the Phoenician Baal, had a social back- 
ground. The Baal cult symbolized the newly 
introduced Phoenician mores of sophisticated 
luxury so close to the hearts of the upper 
classes of Israel. Belief in Yahweh as the one 
and only God was thus an expression of protest 
against all the abuses and social evils which 
were bound up with the money economy. In 
some Yahwists the opposition to the Canaan- 


ite-Phoenician civilization took an extreme 
form. There arose the so-called nomadic ideal, 
which called on all faithful Yahweh worship 
ers to renounce the established social order, 
and to return to the ideal way of life of the 
desert period. The Rechabites drank no wine, 
built no houses, and did not even work the 
fields, but lived in tents, like the shepherds 
Not everyone in the Yahwist circles went so 
far. The prophets did not abandon a settled 
life. But even those who did not go so far as 
the Rechabites were deeply influenced by the 
nomadic romanticism of the Yahwistic desert 
traditions. 

“It would be an error, however,” Menes con 
cludes, “to regard the prophets as reactionaries 
whose only goal was the restoration of the old 
social and economic order. On the contrar) 
the prophets were radical reformers and Ut 
pians whose arguments were based not on the 
actual but on an ideal past.” 

Here Dr. Menes seems to be arguing with 
Dr. Julian Morgenstern of the Hebrew Union 
College, who in his Amos Studies (1941) ha 
no use for the “reactionary back-to-the-desert 
program of [pre-literary] prophetism.” Dr. M: 
nes’ own implied analogy tells against him 
Men like Balzac and Dostoevski, for examp|: 
could be “radical reformers and Utopians” (or 
keen critics of the societies in which they lived 
which comes to the same thing in this context 
“whose arguments were based not on the actua! 
but on an ideal past,” and at the same time b 
reactionary to the core. Since the socialist 
philosophy of history regards the introduction 
of a money economy as a progressive step in its 
time, we can only assume that here too Menes 
defends the spokesmen for the Jewish masses 
even when they are “objectively” wrong. 


HE third part of The Jewish People, dealing 
5 eet sociology and economics, includes 
“The Jewish Population of the World” (to 
1939), by Arthur Ruppin; “The Economic 
and Social Development of the Jewish People 
(From the Beginning of the 19th Century up 
to the Second World War),” by Jacob Les 
tchinsky; “The Economic Development of the 
Jews in the United States,” also by Mr 
Lestchinsky, and “Jewish Migrations during 
the Last Hundred Years,” by P. L. Hersch 
Ruppin was the founder of Jewish sociological 
statistics, professor of Jewish sociology in the 
Hebrew University at his death a few years 
ago; Mr. Lestchinsky, a Labor Zionist and a 
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pioneer in Jewish economic statistics now in 
New York, is known for the vigor of his ad- 
herence to the doctrine of “the negation of the 
Diaspora,” asserting the impossibility of a 
healthy Jewish life outside of Palestine, a doc- 
trine by no means common to all Zionists; Pro- 
fessor Hersch, a Bundist, is a sociologist, pro- 
fessor of statistics at the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. Probably the chief reason why this 
section does not reach the high level of the 
others is the extreme paucity of trustworthy 
statistical data about Jews; a corollary reason is 
the great temptation to erect an elaborate su- 
perstructure of theory, judgment, and ideology 
on exiguous and shaky statistical foundations. 

Let one example serve. To prove that the 
Jews were really not very prosperous in the 
Kaiser's Germany, Mr. Lestchinsky gives a se- 
ries of figures for taxes paid by Berlin Jews to 
the Jewish Community in 1912. One of the fig- 
ures shows that “only .. . 4 per cent . . . had 
an annual income of more than 50,000 marks 
at that time about $12,000).” For the United 
States we can estimate that in 1942, about 2.6 
per cent of urban families and single consumers 
had annual incomes of $10,000 or more. Thus, 
in a year situated in a phase of the business 
cycle similar to that of 1912, and with a nas- 
cent wartime boom, after thirty years of a steep 
secular rise in incomes, in a r-uch richer coun- 
try than Germany, the proportion of urban 
recipients of incomes of $10,000 or more was 
less than two-thirds of Berlin Jewry’s “only” 4 
per cent with incomes of $12,000 or more in 


IOI 2. 


HE immigration policy of the United States 
Ti very much in the news these days. Most 
thoughtful Americans, eager both to advance 
American interests and to relieve the sufferings 
of European victims of the Nazis, advocate 
liberalizing our immigration laws. The advo- 
cates of liberalization have many cogent argu- 
ments on their side, enough to avoid using 
such as will not bear close inspection. To the 
latter category belongs the accusation that bar- 
riers to migration are the cause of overpopula- 
tion in the old countries, which seems to be 
implicit in what Mr. Lestchinsky writes: “The 
emigration of millions of villagers from Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Romania and Hungary in 
the decades before 1914 served to counterbal- 
ance the natural increase of the rural population 


and to slow down the shift of the population 
from the overcrowded villages to the growing 


cities. . . . The increasing difficulty of emigra- 
tion to countries overseas [after the First World 
War] . . . tremendously swelled the population 


surplus in the above-mentioned countries, par- 
ticularly in the villages.” 

The consensus of modern theorists of wel- 
fare economics respecting this general problem, 
however, is probably best expressed by the 
socialist Abba P. Lerner in his Economics of 
Control (1944): “ .. . most important of all 
from the point of view of international justice 
and stability, there must be complete freedom 
of migration with exceptions only where there 
is a genuine danger of overpopulation of the 
whole world from areas where emigration, by 
removing the pressure of population, only per- 
mits more of the native population to survive, 
so that they remain almost as crowded as if 
emigration were not permitted.” 

And referring specifically to the area Mr. 
Lestchinsky mentions, L. R. Chenault (Ameri- 
can Economic Review, September 1946) “does 
not believe that emigration is any solution to 
the problem of these agrarian countries.” He 
also cites the “widely accepted opinion among 
population students that emigration, while re- 
lieving pressure to some extent, affords no real 
or permanent solution for a country with an 
unfavorable relation of men to land.” 


HE appearance of the volume is excellent: 
Ti is attractively bound, the print is clear 
and of good size, and the illustrations are fine; 
one in particular, the frontispiece’s colored re- 
production of a detail from the mosaic floor of 
the synagogue at Bet Alpha (6th century C.E.), 
is exceptionally handsome. It must be noted, 
however, that the editing is often careless, as 
well as routine and unimaginative, unworthy 
of the high qualities of the contents. 

If the succeeding volumes preserve the 
merits—and avoid the minor editorial defects— 
of this first, we shall be well served. And if 
a spirit of friendly emulation prevails between 
the sponsors of The Jewish People and those 
of the forthcoming Judaism and the Jews, 
under the direction of Dr. Louis Finkelstein 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, the Eng- 
lish-reading public may look forward to an 
unprecedented wealth of modern, accessible, 
and superior Jewish scholarship. 
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Marxism and Judaism 


To THe Eprror ofr CoMMENTARY: 

I enjoyed Harold Rosenberg’s pleasantly 
chummy “open letter” to me in the February 
issue of your publication. Much of what he 
says, whether true or false, seems to me to be 
utterly irrelevant to the article of mine (“From 
Marxism to Judaism,” in the January CoMMEN- 
tary] which he criticizes and therefore hardly 
calls for comment on my part. But I would like 
to say a word or two on some points he raises 
which seem to need clarification. 

1. Mr. Rosenberg charges me, in substance, 
with concocting a Jewish theology to suit values 
(freedom, justice, and brotherhood”) which I 
held long before I came to Judaism and which 
therefore—this is the crux of the matter—were 
presumably derived from some extraneous 
source. He thinks the proper procedure is first 
to afirm a total theology and then to derive 
your values from it. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Rosenberg’s charge indicates that somehow, 
despite my best endeavor, I have not made my- 
self clear. It is true I held the above mentioned 
values long before I came to Judaism. But 
where did I get them? My whole point was 
that these values or ideals came to me from the 
Judeo-Christian tradition via socialism, which 
took them over in secularized form. But social- 
ism did not simply take them over; it strove to 
provide them with a theological foundation of 
its own in the form of a dialectic-materialist 
metaphysic. The socialist theology has proved 
itself incompatible with—and even destructive 
of—the ideals which socialism took over and 
made its own. Only an authentically Judaic (or 
Judeo-Christian) theology can serve as an ade- 
quate metaphysical foundation. My discovery, 
in short, was that these ideals possess neither 
meaning nor enduring power outside their 
proper religious context. That is something very 
different from the rather peremptory attitude 
that Mr. Rosenberg pictures me as adopting 
towards poor theology. 

2. Mr. Rosenberg wants to know what I 
would do if “my” transcendent God com- 
manded oppression, injustice, and hatred instead 
of freedom, justice, and brotherhood. Does he 
mean to ask what I would do if I had a private 
revelation to that effect? The last person I re- 
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member who went in for that sort of thing was 
Adolf Hitler. Is the Jewish view, Mr. Rosen- 
berg should remember, not even a bat kol can 
countervail the teaching of Scripture as under 
stood by man. 

But what if Scripture said so? If Scriptur 
said such basically un-Scriptural things i: 
wouldn’t be the same Scripture, would it? As 
well ask a devout Buddhist what if the Four 
Noble Truths counseled the epicurean life of 
the senses or a devout socialist what if the writ 
ings of Karl Marx urged the perpetuation of 
capitalist private property! 

Mr. Rosenberg’s ‘question might conceivabl; 
make some sense if it be taken to refer to thi 
age-old theological problem: Does God com 
mand the good because it is good or is it good 
because God commands it? Neither answer 
seems to me adequate; a solution tothe dilemma 
I would venture to suggest, must be sought 
along lines transcending the distinction between 
intellect and will implied in the question. But 
that obviously was far outside the scope of my 
article. 

I am tempted to comment on Mr. Rosen 
berg’s rather curious conception of Judaism as 
a nostalgic folk-revery undisturbed by relevanc« 
to human life and its problems. But on second 
thought perhaps I had better not. 

Wut Hersenrc 
New York City 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

.. «In Mr. Herberg’s rediscovery of Judaism 
as a sound basis both for social progress and in 
dividual spiritual support, his insistence on 
dogma and a neo-orthodoxy as the crying needs 
within Judaism is somewhat shocking to those 
of us who find Judaism both sweet and rational 

Mr. Herberg has discovered or rediscovered 
Isaiah, and the Psalmist, and the Sages. He has 
accepted, and I think understood, Judaism's 
powerful monotheism, its doctrine of man’s du 
ties, its emphasis on social righteousness. But 
he cannot shake off the Marxist view of religion 
as an opiate, ridden with witchcraft and holy 
hocus-pocus. So when he casts his vote for re- 
ligion, he is disappointed that the opium is not 
potent and the holy hocus-pocus not dogmatic 
enough. 
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Welcome, Mr. Herberg, tothe ranks of Jews 
who want to find in Judaism peace of mind for 
individuals and a nobly motivated, powerful 
directive toward social betterment. But don’t 
lay the foundation of new disillusionments. .. . 
Seek in Judaism—and you will find it—a rea- 
sonable, honest—yes, a naturalistic—theology, 
intelligible and intellectually acceptable, but 
withal a source of spiritual strength for the 
individual Jew; a warm spirit of kinship with 
Israel, one of God’s peoples; and a way of life, 
both ritualistic and ethical, capable of giving 
satisfaction in achievement and pointing the 
direction to new and better social relationships. 

Rassi Myer S. Kripke 
Omaha, Nebraska 


To THe Eprror or COMMENTARY: 

I believe Mr. Herberg’s present outlook 
would fit in well with the halutzim of the Poel 
Hamizrahi collectives, where, as I understand 
it, a remarkable synthesis of Judaism and so- 
cialism is being created. One friend who just 
returned to Palestine wrote me only a few days 
ago that there alone, it seemed to him, true 
religion and social justice were being wedded 
in a way unknown in any of the other collec- 
tives. 

Mr. Herberg’s plea for a new theology will 
probably remain unanswered for a long time. 
Rabbis cannot create it if the people with whom 
they work operate on such a tragically minimal 
level, intellectually and emotionally, as they do 
in most communities. Yirat shamayim can’t be 
decreed by rabbinic fiat—the tragedies of the 
past fifteen years have left scars of doubt and 
confusion on the souls of rabbis no less than 
laymen, and it is too much to expect of them 
to be anything more than human. Palestine 
Jewry will give us the lead in the new orienta- 
tions of Jewish religion. American Jews do not 
live at present in the intensely Jewish social 
climate necessary for great creativity. 

Rass Sotomon S. BERNARDS 
Chicago, Illinois 


To THe Eprron or CoMMENTARY: 

My friend Will Herberg’s article, “From 
Marxism to Judaism,” is a particularly repre- 
sentative and articulate example of that flight 
from reason so depressingly characteristic of our 
age. A convinced exponent of the salutary func- 
tion of human reasoning finds it difficult to 
come really to grips with Herberg’s disquisi- 
tions. . . . His perfect willingness to believe, 
even in the face of a self-confessed inability to 
define or adduce evidence, renders all dialecti- 
cal comment highly superfluous. 

There is no disciple so enthusiastic about a 
new dispensation as the reformed sinner, and— 


by the same logic—so violent in his denuncia- 
tion of the intellectual positions previously em- 
braced. Herberg’s picture of Marxism is a crude 
travesty, unworthy of one with his erudition, 
but, alas, only too possible when one’s sense of 
objectivity is obscured by the fog engendered 
by the violent emotionalism of the new evangel- 
ism. At the very beginning he would seem to 
me to be guilty of considerable semantic license. 
The term “idolatry” (curious how all but the 
true believers become idolaters) could be the 
more fittingly applied to his own brand of emo- 
tionally surcharged but logically unsupported 
belief than to Marxism. For whatever else 
Marxism may or may not be, it is at least sub- 
ject to empirical scrutiny. It can be added to, 
subtracted from, amended, or rejected in the 
light of evidence marshaled and weighed ac- 
cording to scientific method. Herberg’s new 
transcendental absolutes are above such paltry 
limitations. 

Herberg identifies Marxism with the blatant 
search for absolute power, where, as he says, 
“Party interest—power for the party and its 
leaders—thus became the only criterion of right 
and wrong.” He implicitly denies that Marxian 
socialists can be actuated by a burning passion 
for equality and social justice, can be adherents 
of a humanistic morality; for, he says, for Marx- 
ists, “ultimately, the only true moral agent was 
power, for only power could claim a hearing 
before the bar of history.” Of whom is this bald 
generalization true? Of Marx and Engels, the 
founders of modern socialism, of democratic 
socialists, of Stalinists? Do all these represent 
one undifferentiated whole? Of the Stalinists 
Herberg’s accusation is certainly true, but the 
identification of Marxism with its most evil 
contemporary variant in order to lampoon it the 
more easily from his new theological vantage- 
point is somewhat less than complete intellec- 
tual integrity. For Herberg well knows there 
are socialists and socialist organizations, here 
and abroad, who have nothing in common with 
this naked cult of power, whose feelings for the 
enduring value of ethical principles and prac- 
tices, and concern for freedom, liberty, toler- 
ance, and above all the central value of the 
human individual are at least as intense as his. 
The only difference between them and him 
(but what a difference!) is that they keep their 
feet on the ground, don’t chase non-existent 
wraiths, and insist on a movement, a democratic 
socialist movement, on earth, if you please, 
which they seek to impregnate with the above- 
mentioned desirable values. . . . They feel that 
if the biological and psychological capacities of 
men working toward equable social ends within 
the permissive limitations of political and social 
organization remain unequal to their self-im- 
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posed task, then no appeal to supernaturalist 
sanctions can change the situation one whit for 
the better. . 

Finally, may I say to Herberg that the in- 
junction to ground the socialist movement on 
religion, and specifically the Judeo-Christian 
religion, can only be a divisive and not an inte- 
grative formula. It would only repel the non- 
Christians and non-Jews (and these, it is good 
to remind ourselves, constitute the majority of 
the earth’s population), not to mention the ir- 
religious and the atheistic. The socialist move- 
ment, internationalist in character, embracing 
as it should East as well as West, must remain 
a secular and earthly proposition, a movement 
whose adherents are bound together by com- 
mon conceptions, common oppressions, and 
common visions (of heaven on earth). Let re- 
ligion remain the private concern (or lack of 
concern) of each individual. In the realm of 
social action we can dispense with magic and 
incantation. Here we need that side of man 
which can engage in dispassionate analysis— 
face facts and weigh propositions. These sorry 
and disillusioning times call for a re-affirmation 
and re-dedication to the values of science and 
an ethical secular humanism. 

Jum Cork 
New York City 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

In publishing Will Herberg’s deeply moving 
and profound paper, “From Marxism to Juda- 
ism,” ComMMENTARY has performed a distinct 
service to Jewish life on its highest level. . . . 

Marx’s program of social change is dedicated 
to the achievement of economic justice, so that 
per se it represents a heroic effort to realize a 
deeply-rooted ideal of prophetic Judaism. Un- 
fortunately, its anti-religious bias has deprived 
it of the sense of the sanctity and value of the 
individual. It has denied the right of dissent and 
of peaceful change in a communist government. 
Thus it has removed the only effective safe- 
guard against the unbridled lust for power that 
lies at the root of totalitarianism in all its forms. 

So, too, I heartily share Herberg’s approach 
to Judaism as a faith of universal significance, 
the bearer of which is the people of Israel. 

A caveat, however, should be added toward 
one aspect of Mr. Herberg’s formulation. It 
may be granted that the phrase “Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition” does correspond to a reality and 
that what he calls the “more Hebraic forms of 
Christianity” have a “spiritual kinship” with 
Judaism. It must be remembered, however, that 
all forms of Christianity represent a synthesis, 
in varying degrees, of Hellenistic thought and 
pagan religion with Biblical and early Rabbinic 
Judaism, so that the Hebraic tradition rarely 


appears in its integrity in organized Christian 
ee 
Kinship includes differences as well as sim 
ilarities. The frequent failure of the prota 
onists of “the Judeo-Christian tradition” to reck 
on with the differences has led others to deny 
the similarities in toto. It is obvious that this 
is highly unfortunate at a time when mutual 
understanding and cooperation are desperate!) 
needed. 

Is Mr. Herberg’s article important evidence 
of a trend in the direction of religious belict 
among Jewish intellectuals, which has been a 
striking phenomenon in other religious groups? 
I wish it were true, but frankly, I doubt it. 1! 
reason does not lie in any inherent character 
of Judaism, but in the objective conditions o| 
Jewish life today. We simply lack a literatu: 
in the modern idiom which can be placed 
the hands of a sincere seeker after the essen 
of Judaism as a world-view. 

In the past, no such difficulty existed. A 
Greek-speaking Jew in first-century Alexand: 
facing a similar need, could be referred to ¢! 
writings of Philo. A medieval Jew steeped 
Greco-Arabic philosophy, seeking to find 
chor in his own tradition, would find an ent 
literature created expressly to meet his pr 
lems. Such classics of medieval Jewish p! 
losophy as Saadia’s Opinions and Beliefs, | 
Gabirol’s Fountain of Life, Judah Halevi's Ku 
sari, Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed, G 
sonides’ Book of the Wars of the Lord, a 
Crescas’ Light of the Lord differed in stand 
point among themselves, but they were all ded 
cated to the presentation of Judaism as a fait! 
for thinking, sensitive men who were at hon 
in their contemporary world. 

The lack of such a literature today is not 
accidental. In the first instance, the past hun 
dred and fifty years since the French Revolu 
tion have de-Judaized most of the creative Jew 
ish spirits in Western Europe and America, s 
that, with few exceptions, the thinkers amon 
them do not know Judaism, while those wh 
know Judaism are rarely creative thinkers. In 
the second instance, among the few thoughtful 
minds that have grappled with these issues, the 
positivistic appeal of the social sciences has 
tended to predominate. As a result, Judaism 
has generally been approached as one aspect of 
the sociological problem of the Jewish peopI: 
rather than as the embodiment of a world-view 
concerned with man’s deepest aspirations. 

To be sure, the beginnings of such a litera 
ture are to be found in pre-Nazi Germany, in 
the writings of Hermann Cohen, Martin Buber 
and Franz Rosenzweig, but the profundities (or 
obscurities) of the German philosophical idiom 
are not likely to commend these writings to 
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large sections of the English-speaking world. 
On a more popular level, we may note Leo 
Baeck’s fine work, The Essence of Judaism. 
Basically, however, American Jewry must cre- 
ate its own interpretation of Jewish thought if 
it is to meet its problems in terms of its own 
needs. ae 

Rassi Rosert Gorpis 
Rockaway Park, N. Y. 


To THe Eprror of COMMENTARY: 

Mr. Herberg’s provocatively revealing article, 
“From Marxism to Judaism,” has served to clar- 
ify in my mind a puzzling historical phenom- 
enon of our recent past. 

The founders of socialism made a strong ap- 
peal to many Jews who found incomplete 
emancipation in Western European lands. It 
made an even stronger appeal to the Jewish 
industrial communities of Czarist Russia, which 
saw in this movement, with its promise of social 
justice, the only means of escape from the try- 
ing conditions which then prevailed. This is all 
quite easy to understand. . . . 

But there is an aspect of the situation not 
quite so easy to understand. . . . Jewish social- 
ists, unlike others, felt impelled to break with 
their tradition. They looked upon socialism as 
an exclusive approach to the problems of life. 
... They found it necessary to make a choice. 
Moses or Marx. Judaism or Socialism. Com- 
promise seemed out of the question. This atti- 
tude I found puzzling. Why did the Jewish 
radical find it necessary to read himself out of 
the faith? Why did he come to regard his 
Marxism as a religion? 

At the risk of over-simplification, I offer this 
suggested answer to the puzzle. Those who felt 
impelled to reject Moses for Marx, had no real 
knowledge or understanding of their faith. . . . 

Since man has beceme human, he has sought 
the divine. Now this can be done in one of two 
ways. The mystic denies this world. It is evil. 
He therefore seeks the loneliness of the su- 
preme experience. Our faith takes a different 
approach. Abraham makes his entry upon the 
scene of history with his unparalleled plea on 
behalf of the condemned cities. Moses, a prince 
royal of Egypt, stakes his future and his life 
on his insistent intervention on behalf of those 
who suffer injustice. 

Mysticism—a denial of this world—is not 
native to Judaism. Judaism is this-worldly. It 
tound God through man. By means of this ap- 


proach, Moses was enabled to make the su- 
preme contribution to human thought. He in- 
dicated that our social acts (and all human acts 
have social implications) must be directed by 
a permanent ethic, by a point of reference far 
higher than man himself. . . . 

Scientific research is invaluable. Socialism, 
however, erred in making of scientific findings 
a philosophy of life. Science provides the data, 
but can give us no more. Philosophy creates 
the metaphysic. Ethics thinks in terms of 
values. But ethics founded on the Mosaic re- 
ligious ideal shows us the changeless values 
required by man for his own ultimate happi- 
ness... . 

Mr. Herberg is to be congratulated because 
he has once more placed lasting emphasis on 
the permanent ideals inherent in Judaism. They 
are badly needed by a world valiantly searching 
to find its way. 

Raspit SOLOMON FRANK 
Winnipeg, Canada 


To THe Eprror or COMMENTARY: 

. . By publishing such articles as “From 
Marxism to Judaism,” ComMENTARY encourages 
active minds to study and write about Judaism. 
. . . That young people are interested in re- 
ligion is shown by the very large number of 
students who turn out here at Columbia when 
Waldo Frank and Mr. Herberg lecture on 
Judaism, and also by the substantial weekly 
attendance at such a non-credit study group as 
the one on “Judaism, A Philosophy of Life.”. . . 

Mr. Herberg, I believe, is representative of 
many others who have grown up in the labor 
and radical movements. At a recent meeting 
attended by half a dozen Jewish labor leaders 
there was a unanimous conviction expressed 
that the time was ripe for the organization of a 
labor or people’s synagogue. 

This article is not the last word on Judaism 
we shall hear from Mr. Herberg. In time he 
may be less satisfied with the Niebuhrian over- 
emphasis on the sin of pride and the inevitably 
tragic nature of man. Moreover, he may recog- 
nize that the theology of Judaism as well as 
other aspects of it have evolved and been modi- 
fied throughout the ages, and he may become 
more tolerant of contemporary efforts to con- 
tinue this process. 

Rassi Istpor B. HorrMan 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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Preventing Economic Breakdown 


Tue Cominc Crisis. By Frirz STERN- 
BERG. New York, John Day, 1947. 
279 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Dante Bett 


Ir 1s obvious that a deep-grained mood of pessi- 
mism dominates the American people. Accord- 
ing to the January Fortune poll, nearly 70 per 
cent of our people, during a wave of prosperity, 
expected a “widespread depression” within the 
coming decade; only 16 per cent thought such 
an event unlikely. We seem haunted by the 
Midas legend, with its unhappy denouement. 

The prediction of a coming crisis is, then, 
no longer a novelty. The problem is to under- 
stand why crises arise and to see what steps 
can be taken to meet them. 

Fritz Sternberg writes within the general 
framework of Marxian economics. As such, he 
makes more sense than orthodox economists 
because he is writing political economy, an at- 
tempt to analyze economics as it is affected by 


. political and social institutions, rather than an 


explanation of why our economy deviates from 
the ideal “laws” of perfect competition. Yet in 
his urgency to warn the country of a coming 
crisis he has adopted an inflexible and over- 
simplified approach whose main value lies in 
its primer-like reiteration of the problem. 





Ir is an aim of this department to encourage 
discussion of significant issues raised by cur- 
rent books. Good reviewers, we have found, 
have independent judgment and often fresh 
points of view, and we afford them wide lat- 
itude for the expression of their individual 
opinions. (That these opinions may or may 
not be in accord with the opinions of the ed- 
itors hardly needs mentioning.) We welcome 
the expression of views by authors and readers 
that differ from those expressed here, and we 
provide ample space for such discussion. Out 
of the resulting give-and-take has come some 
of the most clarifying thinking this magazine 
has printed. 
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Sternberg’s major thesis is that 1929 pro 
duced a decisive crisis, different in intensity, 
therefore in quality, from every past depres 
sion. This crisis was not liquidated by the 
Second World War and thus lurks in the 
background today as an ominous shadow. Yet 
his analysis of the causes of the 1929 crisis is 
inconclusive.. He deals mainly with Western 
Europe and generalizes largely from the expe- 
rience of Britain. England was able to maintain 
a rising standard of living because of foreign 
markets in colonial areas, and the final part 
tion of the colonia] world and the First W 
War foreshadowed the end of expansion. T! 
United States, however, stood outside this i 
perialist expansion. Sternberg diagnoses th 
collapse in the United States as caused by t! 
final expansion and exhaustion of the domestic 
market for goods. 


CLassicaL economics, it will be remembered, 
could not admit of crises under capitalism. It 
repeated Say’s Law that every amount of p 

duction meant exactly the same amount o! 


consumption, i.e., the money paid out for th 


production of goods would eventually be used 
for consumption, so that there could be neither 
“overproduction” nor “underconsumption.” Un 
employment represented only a temporary dis 
location. . 

Almost every strand of unorthodox econom 
ics, from Sismondi and Marx to Hobson and 
Keynes, has been based on the rejection of 
Say’s Law. Marx never fully worked out a 
complete theory of crises, and several theories 
are intertwined in his analyses. First, elabor 
ating the underconsumption thesis of Malthus 
and others, Marx pointed to the unequal distri 
bution of income between the share of labor 
and of capital (the “surplus value”). Yet this 
inequality, while leading to underconsumption, 
can only be a crude and partial explanation. In 
any economy that wants to expand, some “sur- 
plus value” is necessary as investment capital. 
Marx found a second explanation in the dis- 
proportionate development of different lines of 
production, especially in the expanding stage 
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of capitalism, so that unequal rates of demand 
are generated, particularly between capital 
goods and consumption goods. Marx went be- 
yond these notions, conventional already in his 
own time, and propounded two others. Be- 
cause of the nature of the impersonal market, 
he said, capitalism is forced to expand produc- 
tion without reference to consumption, so that 
periods of overproduction arise in which capital 
values have to be destroyed to bring the two 
into harmony. Finally, Marx suggested a law 
of the falling rate of profit, which he felt to 
be the “law of motion” of a capitalist economy. 
Because of competition or the desire for low 
labor costs, the capitalist introduces techno- 
logical equipment into his plant and thus has 
to invest more capital per worker. In turn, the 
profit per unit declines as less labor is embodied 
in the product, so that the capitalist is forced 
to expand into wider and wider areas in order 
to maintain the volume of profit. This pressure 
for expansion Marx saw as the crucial long- 
range problem of capitalism. 

Yet it is important to note that nowhere in 
Marx’s writing is there a prediction of the 
breakdown of capitalist economic production; 
we have rather the generalized statement that 
as the rate of capital accumulation, the key to 
capitalism, slows down, the crises may grow 
more severe. Marx as an economist was more 
tentative than many of his disciples who have 
sought to translate what he described as ten- 
dencies into iron laws. 


STERNBERG tends to run together the various 
theoretical reasons for crisis adduced by Marx 
into one generalized cause—the inability to find 
markets. However, Britain’s crisis is fore- 
shadowed not only by the close of markets, but 
also by an increasingly inadequate and anti- 
quated technology. Her dependence on inter- 
national trade to feed herself, in a world where 
national economics and attempts at autarchy 
have been of decisive importance, gives rise to 
problems vastly different from those in the 
United States, where the key factor in deter- 
mining whether crisis comes or not is the rate 
of investment. The fact that during the war, 
under the condition of state spending, a capi- 
talist economy was able to achieve full employ- 
ment indicates that the final expansion of the 
internal market in the 20’s assumed by Stern- 
berg is relative rather than absolute. Thus, the 
simple concept of market need is too vague to 
be used discriminatingly. 


Sternberg blurs another distinction which is 
vitally important in understanding our current 
economic predicament. To prove the intensity 
of the past crisis, Sternberg cites impressive 
figures on the drop in world production in the 
major depression years and shows that in Amer- 
ica production was unable to recover to the 
peak of 1929 until the war. Yet a distinction 
has to be drawn between production and profit. 
While a fall in production may be an index of 
deepening want and unemployment, it may be 
less useful as an index of the strength of the 
major capitalist groups. In the last depression, 
the monopolized industries deliberately cut pro- 
duction rather than prices in order to safeguard 
general price-levels and hold high unit-profit 
margins. They thus weathered the depression 
more successfully than the competitive indus- 
tries, which had to carry the major burden of 
downward price readjustment. (We face a 
similar situation today. With buyer resistance 
increasing in higher-priced goods, profit-swollen 
companies have begun cutting back production 
and firing workers in order to maintain prices 
and profit margins.) 


In tHE second half of the book, Sternberg 
concentrates largely on the future of the United 
States. His main thesis is that while American 
productive capacity has expanded nearly 50 per 
cent because of the war, neither domestic con- 
sumption nor foreign markets will be able to 
absorb the added productivity. In a powerful 
and persuasive argument, Sternberg shows that 
the industrialization of backward areas would 
not take up the slack even under optimum 
political conditions. Thus, he says, a cutback 
and crisis is inevitable. 

Most of the older Marxian economic theor- 
ists, and particularly Rosa Luxemburg, Stern- 
berg’s teacher, could not admit that a rising 
relative consumption within a capitalist econ- 
omy was possible, and thus foreign markets 
had to be the outlet for increased productivity 
under capitalism. They adopted Marx’s simpli- 
fied picture of the economy consisting solely of 
capitalist and productive worker—which he had 
created for the purpose of analytical abstraction, 
rather than as a picture of reality—and tried to 
solve the puzzle in terms of shares between 
the two. 

Yet a number of counteracting forces have 
arisen as a result of political-economic changes 
in the last twenty years. First, the weight of 
the American economy has been shifting toward 
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what Marxists would call “unproductive con- 
sumption,” that is, a large part of manpower 
and income goes into trade, services, luxury, 
and entertainment. Today, half of our labor 
force is engaged in these lines as against only 
one-fourth in 1870. From the narrow Marxist 
frame, therefore, the “surplus value” is being 
spread out into non-commodity-producing areas. 
Secondly, a minor yet significant section of the 
people is supported by “transfer payments.” 
This represents non-work income paid to indi- 
viduals through government action: veterans’ 
allotments, pensions, and bonuses, interest pay 
ments on the national debt, social security pay- 
ments, unemployment insurance, subsidies to 
farmers, etc. Sternberg talks of a coming agra- 
rian crisis. It will hardly be of the magnitude 
of that of the 20’s, for the farm bloc is today 
the most tightly organized political grouping in 
the country and a government price-support 
program probably would be maintained. These 
monies going out to pressure groups represent 
a redistribution of income, provided that the 
tax measures designed to raise the money are 
not regressive (that is, do not bear more heavily 
on the low-income than on the high income 
groups), and as a consequence, circulation in 
the economic arteries is freer. 

While these instances do not reverse the 
basic process of accumulation or meet the source 
of crises, they may represent an important brake 
against precipitous decline. 


Ir 1s at this point that the real issues arise. 
As we saw from government spending during 
the war, an economy can be stabilized and 
full employment obtained through direct fiscal 
policy. We do know from Keynsian analysis 
how to prevent depression. The full-employ- 
ment principle is that a sufficient volume of 
spending must be maintained to take off the 
market all the goods offered for sale. This 
spending may be done through increased invest- 
ment or by direct deficit financing. The prin- 
ciple is “ethically neutral,” for whether the 
spending is done in the armaments sector, as 
Nazi Germany did and as we did during the 
war, or in public projects as Sweden has done, 
the economic consequences are the same. 

The real questions are what kind of state 
action is desirable, in what form, in what areas, 
and whether or not the price one may have to 
pay is too steep, as measured against a set of 
democratic values. 

In the last few chapters Sternberg turns to 


a discussion of these problems, and here he 
raises some important critical points. 

In an acute analysis of the Beveridge ful! 
employment proposals as the best of the pro 
gressive schemes, Sternberg demonstrates that 
the failure to think politically is the basic 
weakness in Beveridge’s ideas. Any proposals 
for government investment come smack up 
against the problem of competition with private 
enterprise and the problem of whether 
finance the program by taxation, which is 
redistribution of income, or by bonds, whi 
is a postponement of the problem. 

The big political fight, however, may not lb: 
over Beveridge-type proposals. In an impending 
crisis, with a cry for increased state help, th 
economic area in which it would be easiest { 
the state to step in and supplement pris it 
capital without competing with it is armament 
In fact, this is already being done. The overt 
allocations for the military are approximately 
one-fourth of the present budget, and this does 
not include allied expenditures for research, 
occupation costs, stockpiling of raw material 
and political loans which are concealed unde: 
euphemisms in the budget. And it is at this 
point that Sternberg’s argument really loses its 
edge. For what he has spent most of his tim: 
proving is that in a laissez-faire capitalist econ 
omy a crisis is inevitable, and that under fre« 
enterprise the next one would be crucial. But 
a state capitalism can create full employment 
by fiscal policy, and our present drift, accentu 
ated by political tensions and given the present 
political constellation, is along the line of least 
resistance, towards a war economy. Paradoxic 
ally, if the tension with Russia continues, then 
increased government expenditures in the mili 
tary realm probably would shore up the econ 
omy; if the tension relaxes, then government 
spending probably would drop and the forces 
moving toward economic crisis would be set 
into motion again. The real levers of power 
today are purely political. 

Although Sternberg is quite realistic about 
the strength of the “right,” I feel he is quite 
utopian about the potential “left.” In the 
“coming crisis,” he says, the “masses will realize 
that crises are not brought about by natural 
circumstances . . . and will begin to doubt the 
necessity and desirability of the capitalist sys- 
tem altogether.” But as Sternberg at one point 
agreed before this relapse into the older radical 
jargon, a war economy can overcome crisis 


And it is quite likely that because of the speed 
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of modern political maneuvering we may slip 
into a war economy before there is any chance 
to debate the issue. It may be a type of stabili- 
zation unacceptable from a humanitarian and 
socialist point of view, yet it may find a ready 
acceptance on the part of large masses of work- 
ers, because they have jobs, just as in Argentina 
today the workers are following Peron into a 
militarized state capitalism. 

[he question of crisis and the kind of state 
intervention in the next few years depends on 
two factors: the political situation vis-a-vis Rus- 
sia, and the economic problem of how soon we 
can escape from the present inflationary spiral. 

If political tension diminishes, progressive 
forces have a breathing space, for then an 
immediate war economy is averted and the 
chances for economic crisis increase, along with 
those for the mobilization of liberals for a non- 
militaristic economic planning program. If the 
political tension increases, then the chances for 
economic crisis probably will decrease and em- 
ployment will be stepped up—for war. 

I feel these latter considerations are implicit 
in Sternberg’s book. It is quite a pity that the 
weight of his analysis is so disproportionate, 
leaning so heavily on the historical background 
of the 1929 crisis. For since we know the 
mechanisms of obtaining full employment and 
overcoming crises, our real analytical task is 
relating the consequences of different policies 
to sets of social values. 


Mystics of This World 


TaLes oF THE Hasmim: Tue Eary 


Masters. By Martin Buser. New 
York, Schocken Books, 1947. 335 pp. 
$3.75. 

Tue Story oF THE Baat SHEM (Tov). 
By Dr. J. L. Snrrzer. Translated by 
Dr. Samuet Rosensiatr. New York, 


Pardes Publishing House, 1947. 217 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Harotp RosENBERG 


For Hasidim to repeat tales about their rabbis 
was not folk reminiscence in the usual sense, 
but a way of making the teacher become pres- 
ent to them as an edifying influence. Their 
recollection of, for instance, the Baal Shem and 
his deeds had in it an emotional elevation like 
that experienced by the friends of Socrates 


when they celebrated the memory of their mas- 
ter. Phaedo said: “To be reminded of Socrates 
is always the greatest delight to me, whether I 
speak myself or hear another speak of him.” 

Myth-making tends to be an essential fea- 
ture of movements of thought that go beyond 
system building to a re-education of the indi- 
vidual through personal communion and the 
exchange of living intuitions. And Hasidism— 
which was through and through an experi- 
mental discipline of the individual spirit, not 
only in what Kierkegaard called the “God-rela- 
tion” but in the love between zaddik and dis- 
ciple as well—produced a body of genuine 
legend as its most intimate and characteristic 
language. 

Martin Buber, that rare combination of folk 
researcher and philosopher, has been collecting 
and transcribing the oral literature of Ha- 
sidism for the past forty years. His purpose has 
been “to express and document the association 
between zaddikim and Hasidim’—that is, to 
go behind Hasidic doctrine to the vital ties of 
fervor, belief, and striving which coiled through 
the imaginations of these singular philosophers 
of being. The tales in this book, translated 
from the German (though this fact is not 
mentioned), cover the early masters, from the 
Baal Shem to the “Seer” of Lublin; apparently 
this is the first volume of a two-volume work. 


In a valuable introduction, Buber outlines the 
world-view of Hasidism as a religion of joy 
and the place in it of the zaddik or “helper”— 
and sketches the biographies of the leaders 
about whom the tales were told. One may 
question Buber’s rather aesthetic generalization 
that “the underlying purpose of all great re- 
ligions . is to beget a life of elation, of 
fervor. No doubt is left, however, that 
Hasidism was a revival of religious enthusiasm 
of a unique order and—despite the supersti- 
tions, magic, sectarianism, and other vices from 
which it was never free, and which Buber 
does not hesitate to list—an expansion of con- 
sciousness stirred by, to quote Gershom G. 
Scholem’s Major Trends In Jewish Mysticism 
(also published by Schocken), “the breath of 
modernity.” 

In what way modern? While retaining the 
older cabalistic metaphysics, Hasidism was pri- 
marily a training of individuals in the direction 
of an infinitely extended and subtilized discov- 
ery and re-creation of the self. “No other re- 
ligious movement of the modern era,” says 
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Buber, “has produced so many and so varied 
independent personalities in so short a time.” 
To become himself was actually the moral goal 
of the Hasid. Said Rabbi Zusya: “In the world 
to come they will not ask me, ‘Why were you 
not Moses?’ They will ask, ‘Why were you not 
Zusya?’” The road to the absolute was “to 
choose one’s own way with all his strength,” 
and the sense of self often reached an affirma- 
tion more consonant with the most daring 
modern individualism than with traditional re- 
ligious mentality with its fears and social meas- 
ure. When the Baal Shem threatened Yehiel 
Mikhal with the loss of “this world and the 
coming world too,” his disciple replied, “Even 
if I lose both worlds, I shall not accept what 
does not befit me.” To which the Baal Shem 
responded, “My son, you have withstood 
temptation.” 

“The inner grace,” the Maggid said, “is his 
who begins with himself and not with the 
Creator.” Beginning with oneself was the core 
of the communion between the zaddik and his 
disciples. The disciple came to the zaddik to 
make himself over, not to learn “learning,” 
and it was from the whole being of his master 
that he was “helped” toward his own unique- 
ness. “I did not go to the Maggid in order to 
hear Torah from him, but to see how he un- 
laces his felt boots and laces them up again.” 
Suggestion and influence flowed outward from 
the zaddik. Yet the master could not by his 
effort, or by his status in the divine, eliminate 
the disciple’s need to make his own way in the 
unknown. 


As 1N other mysticisms, the self of the Hasidic 
adept was not the ego conceived as complete 
and defined, but always something still to be 
attained. The only existing “I” is God—“except 
for Him nothing is definitely there.” Rabbi 
Aaron was in a world tradition (though in- 
imitably Jewish in style) when he refused to 
open the window to his friend because he 
answered “I” when the rabbi asked who was 
knocking. “Who is it that dares to call himself 
T as befits only God!” The tension of Hasidic 
life is thus expressed in the general mystical 
paradox that you must strive constantly to be- 
come what you already are. 

But unlike other mysticisms, Hasidism did 
not seek Reality through self-annihilation in 
the Other—it is a peculiarity of Jewish religious 
feeling that even in its ecstasies it rarely over- 
leaps the space between the human being and 


God. The Hasid reached toward his highest 
possibility, not through a denial of the world, 
but through the world itself, through his way 
of appropriating concrete things and relations 
into his subjective experience. God needs your 
uniqueness—in each man something precious is 
hidden. 

This movement toward the actual world 
gives the specific Hasidic meaning to the zad- 
dik’s mystical “changing the something back 
into nothing.” It is an effort comparable to 
that outlined by Rilke: “Our task is so deeply 
and passionately to impress upon ourselves this 
provisional and perishable earth that its essen 
tial being will arise again ‘invisibly’ in us. . . . 
Transience everywhere plunges into a deep 
being. . . . Not, however, in the Christian sense 
(from which I more and more passionately 
depart); but, in an earthly, a deeply earthly, 
a blissfully earthly consciousness, we must in 
troduce what is here seen and touched into 
that wider, that widest current” Citalics his). 
Or as Rabbi Aaron put it: “This world is the 
lowest, and yet the loftiest of all.” 

A holy joy in the world as it is constitut 
therefore, as Buber points out, the key to Ha 


ve 


sidic worship. A major theme of the tales is 
Hasidic antagonism to both asceticism 
despair. Contempt for the pride of the ascet 
and his fumbling with his impulses is epit 
cmized with extraordinary subtlety and good 
humor in the tale of the “Seer” of Lublin 
entitled “Patchwork.” Despair is worse than 


sin and one has the duty to guard against it 

the Evil Urge is not so much concerned with 
plunging a man into sin as “into despondency 
by way of his sinning.” Hasidism turns away 
from emotional repression as from the anguish 
and formless lusts that result from repres- 
sion. Its ideal is the continual shaping and 
freeing of desire into ecstasy, which is the 
means of “lifting up” the world, of “releasing 
the sparks” in things. Here again one inay be 
reminded of Rilke’s “continual conversions of 
the beloved visible and tangible into the in- 
visible vibration and animation of our nature, 
which introduces new frequencies into the 
vibration-spheres of the universe . . . preparing 
new substances, metals, nebulae and stars.” 


Hence the heroes of Hasidism are almost never 
self-denying anchorites, but rather radiating 
centers of heightened human qualities, to whom 
even humor, commonly shunned by inspira- 
tional figures, is by no means alien. (“Don't 
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worry. You have not gotten high enough tor 
the Evil Urge to pursue you. For the time 
being, you are still pursuing it.”) One is 
tempted to speculate that the ancient Jewish 
condemnation of celibacy, as violating the 
commandment to be fruitful and multiply, has 
had something to do with checking the Jewish 
saint from seeking his perfection beyond the 
borders of the human. For this positive doc- 
trinal attitude toward sex confronts him with 
a most crucial practical and metaphysical chal 
lenge, and turns him back to the world at 
precisely that point in his passion when he 
might be tempted to depart permanently into 
the dark night of the soul. The married saint 
is almost sure to develop, like Socrates, quali 
ties of humanism and irony. And these were 
by no means the least of the gifts that enabled 
the zaddikim to overcome in original ways what 
Professor Scholem calls “the paradox of solitude 
and communion”; and to demonstrate, through 
creating an interdependent relation with others, 
that the individual ego does not have to sacri- 
fice its subjective development in order to 
avoid becoming indifferent or hostile to society. 


ihe Story of the Baal Shem is the trans- 
lation (again the question is, from what lan 
guage?) of a fictionalized biography of the 
founder of Hasidism. To reconstruct the ex 
perience of a saint is dificult enough; there 
are very few successful portraits of holy men 
in the history of literature. Unfortunately, the 
present narrative, though based on what is 
known of the Besht’s life and thought, is naive 
and sentimental in approach, written in old- 
tashioned romantic rhetoric, with artificial di- 
dactic dialogue and gasping apostrophes to 
Nature. Until a better book is written about 
him, it would be preferable that the Baal Shem 


remain a mystery. 


Community Action Against Hatred 


Action For Unrry. By Goopwin Wat 
son. New York, Harper, 1947. 165 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Atrrep McCiunc Ler 


Ir 1s always refreshing to find an exception to a 
rule, especially a constructive exception. 
Surveys of the “strength of the forces of 
hate” and assessments of the “forces now pitted 
against them” in the communities of this coun- 
try are seldom satisfactory—usually because they 


are made quickly, with inadequate statl, and on 
impressionistic and hearsay bases. 

How obviously and effectively hate-promot 
ing must a person or organization be to be num 
bered among the “forces of hate”? One tre 
quently suspects that the Gerald Smiths make 
the thousands of respectable and unconscious 
hate-mongers feel all the more invisible and 
complacent. To what extent may we permit 
ourselves, in a survey, to accept good intentions 
and other institutional facades at face value 
in weighing the utility of anti-hate “forces”? 
An interracial committee with an extensive 
paper program can divert liberals and minorities 
from attacking an effectively anti-minority city 
government. 

Dr. Watson, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, knew these and inany other survey 
problems when he undertook to develop such a 
report and assessment under the sponsorship of 
the Commission on Community Interrelations 
of the American Jewish Congress. In Action 
for Unity, he tells what he learned in “pub 
lished reports of projects, interviews with ex 
ecutives of national agencies, and visits to a 
dozen cities.” In the cities visited, he talked 
with “(1) active leaders in organizations work- 
ing to improve community relations (these 
might be called the spark plugs); (2) social sci 
entists who studied local problems (the scien 
tists); and (3) some men or women of long 
experience in the community who were gen 
erally respected for their objectivity and fair 
mindedness (the sages). He is the first to 
admit the weakness of depending upon “sub 
jective impressions to supplement the very lim 
ited objective data on effectiveness of given 
programs,” but his own considerable knowledge 
of social psychology and social action gives his 
book unusual value despite such acknowledged 
shortcomings. 

In my estimation, Dr. Watson's study can be 
regarded as a useful effort to bring together 
illustrative facts and impressions and to make a 
number of shrewd suggestions on the social 
strategies available to those who work for demo- 
cratic objectives. Even after the current aspects 
ot his report are outmoded, Dr. Watson’s analy- 
ses of the roles of personality and organizational 
types and his comments on patterns for action 
will have continuing value for many years. 

Let me give a few examples of the advice to 
which I refer. In talking about the way the 
overworked few appear in the executive com- 
mittees of overlapping paper organizations 
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throughout the country, he tells how these well 
intended folks perpetuate their overwork by 
coming “to think of themselves as almost in 
dispensable and to fear that there are no others 
upon whom to call. A movement which delib 
exately went beyond the men and women who 
have for years carried the burden of promoting 
community cooperation might tap undiscovered 
resources of leadership and ingenuity.” In dis 
cussing the “persistent danger with individuals 
and organizations who seek to be useful only 
as ‘fixers,’ Dr. Watson makes these cogent 
observations: “They tend to become merely an 
expression of the balance of forces. They them 
selves are not a force. They are like the pointer 
on a scale moved back and forth as the weights 
are shifted. Their prestige and apparent influ 
ence is out of all proportion to the effect that 
they actually exert. The driving pressure groups, 
pro and con, determine the dynamics of the 
situation, and the negotiators and diplomats 
become only the mouthpiece which makes the 
score official.” 

Dr. Watson apparently regards as his two 
most important recommendations—arising out 
of his synthesis of the experience of many or 
ganizations and individuals—(1) “that it is 
more constructive to attack segregation than it 
is to attack prejudices,” and (2) that commun 
ity programs should be built “around some such 
slogan as this: ‘No action without research; no 
research without action.’” These points might 
well become basic to all planning and action 
for democratic objectives. A wealth of evidence 
indicates that segregation can be more readilv 
attacked than prejudice, and that attacks on 
segregation effectively undermine prejudices 
Action research, too, it has been demonstrated 
time and again, increases immeasurably the ef 
fectiveness of action materials and _ strategies 
and minimizes the need for expensive “sho 
gun” methods 


Nationalism and Chauvinism 

NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By Epwarp 
Harriett Carr. New York, Macmil 
lan, 1945. 76 pp. $1.25. 

PROPHETS AND Peop.Les. By Hans Konn. 
New York, Macmillan, 1946. 213 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by ALFrep WERNER 


Epwarp Hatretr Carr, professor of inter 


national politics at University College of 


Wales, is sufhiciently realistic to admit that 
this stage nationalism is not to be eradicated 
it can at most only be rendered harmless. H 
sees three historical stages in its growth. | 
the first stage, covering the period from th. 
disruption of feudalism to the French revo! 
tion, the state was identical with the pers 
of its ruler; wars were conflicts, not betwee: 
nations, but between sovereigns, and und 
the mercantile system, the state sought t 
promote the wealth of a tiny ruling minorit) 
In the second stage, lasting until about 1914 
“nation” became identical with “people” 
though the “liberal” or “bourgeois” democt 
of yesterday, the state owned by the properti 
classes, was still different from todav’s “‘socia 
or “mass” democracy. The worker had actual]: 
no fatherland, and wars were infrequent mer 
ly because they adversely affected the int 
national stock exchange. Finally, in the last 
three decades the state has become identic 
with the masses. It is the age of jingoism, t! 
age that has revealed the inherent dangers 


fiasco 


*nationalism and brought about its 
Professor Carr envisages a fourth period 
nationalism, less bloody, less disturbed. He 


old fiss 


parous” nationalism, to the “ideology of the 


of course, violently opposed to the 


small nation as the ultimate political and ec 
nomic unit,” and to the nationalists’ claim that 
the nation is the “sole rightful sovereign re 
pository of political power and the ultimat 
constituent unit of world organization.” Rea 
izing on the other hand that nationalism, for a! 
its proven liabilities, is by no means dead 
Professor Carr cautions against the “On 
World” illusion. We must not “plunge into th 
visionary solution of a supreme world director 
ate.” He proposes a compromise “between th 
past confusion of a vast number of nations 
great and small, jostling one another on 
footing of formal independence and equality 
and the well-knit world authority which may 
or may not be attainable in the future.” With 
experience as a diplomat behind him, Professor 
Carr suggests that the world be divided int 
clearly defined regional groups, and he is in 
favor of “a balanced structure of internationa 
or multinational groupings both for the maint: 
nance of security and for the planned develop 
ment of the economics of geographical areas 
and groups of nations.” 

All this is of course quite vague and fails 
to point out just how the economic contr 
dictions responsible for so many of the perver 
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sions of nationalism are to be _ obviated. 
Professor Kohn, on his part, regards national 
ism as a vessel] of happiness and progress. But 
his concept of nationalism is akin to the 
humanitarian sanity preached by John Stuart 
Mill, Jules Michelet, and Giuseppe Mazzini; 
it is not the obscurantist and aggressive nation- 
alism of Treitschke or Dostoevski. 

Dr. Kohn chose these five “prophets” to 
write about, not because they were the wisest 
or greatest men of the 19th century, but “be 
cause each of them made a highly significant 
contribution to the understanding of national 
ism and helped shape the age of nationalism.” 
He is particularly enthusiastic about Mill, that 
‘rationalist saint.” Although the British “na 
tional prophet” proclaimed that “it is in general 
a necessary condition of free institutions that 
the boundaries of governments should coincide 
in the main with those of nationalities,” he 
was completely devoid of any national egotism 
and he assailed the “narrow patriotism of 
former ages, which made the good of the 
whole human race a subordinate consideration 
of one’s birth.” Mill did not even insist, as 
“national prophets” usually do, that his nation 
or, for that matter, anv nation, had a “mission” 
here on earth. 

For Michelet the French nation was “the 
fatherland of man, the fountainhead of love, 
the source of those great moments in which 
men feel different from ordinary life because 
they are touched by the eternal, the transcen 
dent.” And Mazzini, too, regarded the libera 
tion of his own Italy as a stepping-stone on 
the road towards the liberation of mankind. 
but neither Michelet’s nor Mazzini’s national 
ism was aggressive, and these men were essen 
tially “good Europeans,” believing in the 
greater fatherland of Europe. 

It was left to the historian Treitschke and 
the novelist Dostoevski to transform national 
ism into the hideous cult of power and narcis- 
sistic self-adulation that ultimately led to the 
pogroms of Kishinev and the horrors of Ausch- 
witz. Treitschke, champion of Prussianism, 
confounded national independence with in 
dividual liberty under the one magic word of 
“freedom.” How responsible this fatal error 
is for much of the confusion in the latter-day 
German mind is seen in the answer a Hitler 
youth gave to an American intelligence officer 
when asked what he meant by the term free- 
dom: “An individual is never free. But a 
state is free. Our country is free under our 


Fuehrer. If we lose the war, we lose freedom. 
If we lose freedom, we are at the mercy of 
other nations.” 

Dostoevski’s vision of a semi-Asiatic autoc- 
racy that scornfully rejected the teachings of 
the West proved even more illusory than the 
ideological edifice built under the inspiration 
ot Treitschke and his disciples. The great 
novelist was completely unable to understand 
foreign nations and religions; a friend of 
Pobedonostzev, the reactionary, ruthless, and 
cynical head of the Holy Synod, he defended 
Czarist tyranny and the Czar’s most pliable 
instrument of oppression, the Orthodox church, 
as being necessary to Russia’s power—there 
fore to human salvation. 

The Jewish reader of Dr. Kohn’s book may 
recall that Mill, Michelet, and Mazzini time 
and again expressed their friendship for the 
Jewish people, often in terms of glowing ad- 
miration. ‘Treitschke and Dostoevski, on the 
other hand, attacked the Jews bitterly and had 
no place for them in the chauvinistic states 
they envisaged. There is an obvious correlation 
here that needs no underlining. 


Security Through Celebrity 
lire oF Jupan Touro (1775-1854). By 
Leon Huuner. Philadelphia, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1946. 


192 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Oscar HANDLIN 


Tuis volume is less significant for its contents 
than for the mere fact of its appearance. It 
deals with a Jewish merchant who spent his 
youth in New England but moved in 1802, 
after an unhappy love affair, to New Orleans. 
A year later, that city, with the rest of Louisi- 
ana, fell into American hands and thereafter 
giew remarkably as the outlet for the expand- 
ing economy of the Mississippi Valley. Touro 
grew with the city. Contacts with Boston and 
with Europe and shrewd business management 
earned him a fortune which he dispensed gen- 
erously in numerous philanthropies. 

All this has long been well known. Mr. 
Huhner has made a careful and wide search of 
all the materials but comes forth with nothing 
new to add. Indeed it was an unpromising 
quest since Touro deliberately destroyed all his 
papers and correspondence before his death. 
This book is consequently thin and, at that, 
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padded; boiled down to essentials, it would 
make a commemorative article like others that 
have appeared with some regularity in the cen- 
tury since Touro’s death. 

Why should a scholar, well known for his 
altruistic devotion to the study of American 
Jewish history, have used up time and energy 
on this task? And why should a society, no 
doubt limited in budget, publish this supererog 
atory work? 

The volume comes to us as a study of “the 
outstanding example of the Jew who helped 
build America.” This man is important because 
he somehow contributed to the development of 
the United States and, by implication, justifies 
the place of the Jew in American life. Regarded 
from this perspective, the book falls into a long 
line of works through which various ethnic 
groups have sought the psychological security 
of a sense of belonging by staking out a claim 
tc the American past, the more remote the past 
the better. 

This approach always runs into formidable 
obstacles, for it must establish, through the ex- 
ceptional individual, a link between that which 
is “American” and that which is “ethnic.” It 
is enlightening for instance to examine som« 
characteristic descriptions in this study of the 
traits the author considers admirable in his sub 
ject. In his business dealings, Touro displayed 
“true New England pluck” and the effects of 
his “Yankee training.” He was imbued with 
that “staunch American patriotism which puts 
love of country above all other interests.” He 
was a Jew, but aided “denominations other than 
his own.” With apparent approval, the follow 
ing comment is quoted from a contemporary 
newspaper: “He [Touro] gathered money with 
honest Judaical eagerness but gave it away with 
true Christian liberality.” 

Implicit in these statements is the judgment 
that pluck, training, patriotism, and liberality 
were American (Christian?) attributes, and 
that Jews like Touro were acceptable because 


they conformed to those attributes, that is, wer 
like real Americans. 

The questions might properly be asked 
whether all, or even most, Americans did pos 
sess those characteristics, and whether Jews 
who did not could belong in America. Mor 
fundamentally, what basis is there for ci 
ciding which side of the hyphen was th: 
source of a Jewish-American’s traits; would it 
not mean as much, or as little, to speak of Jew 
ish pluck, training, and liberality? 

Or is the distinction altogether invalid; that 
is, is Judaism simply one of several American 
“denominations”? But if being a Jew was 
different from being a Baptist, why is the 
more justification for considering Touro in 
terms of a Jewish contribution to the buildin 
of America than there would be for considerin 
John D. Rockefeller in terms of a Baptist con 
tribution? 

The answers to such questions remain ur 
clear because there is never any consideratio: 
of what it meant to Touro to be a Jew, or of 
what Touro’s Judaism meant to non-Jews. Jew 
in this period were few in numbers, strong ir 
the respected mercantile occupations, and as 
sured of a secure place in American socict 
jut they were not simply members of anoth 
denomination. Congregationalists, for instanc: 
were not concerned about converting Presby 
terians or Methodists; they were concerned 
about converting Jews. Differences did not lead 
to inequality. But differences existed and wer 
recognized. 

Here is the root of the weakness of Mr. Hu! 
ner’s book and of other biographies cut to th 
same pattern. The urge to establish conformity 
obscures essential differences and beclouds th 
true quality of the adjustment. Whether th 
adjustment involves conflict or cultural enric! 
ment, it can be evaluated only by considerin 
the individual in his full relationship to ¢! 


community both in his Jewish and his genera 


aspect. 
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